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ABSTRACT 

Responses to an extensive survey by 910 (62 percent) 
of the head administrators at the 1,464 Catholic high schools in the 
United States provide the information presented in this report. The 
survey, containing 1,063 pieces of information in 14 sections, was. 
designed to create ^a view of ' the resources, programs, facilities, 
personnel, and policies of Catholic high schools. Special scrutiny is 
given to how Catholic schools vary by gender composition (.coed versus 
single $ex), size, governance (parochial, interparochial, private, 
diocesan), and percentage ot students from low-income families. 
Chapters 2rl2 give a composite view of ^Catholic high fechools, with ; 
each chapter focusing on a particulV as)pect of school life. Chapters 
13-15 look at how school characteristics VarJ^ as a function of 



ixes .contain tne £OJ.J>owing auuitionax im-vtmabAvu • a 

of ~ consultants; (2) the survey instrument, instructions, and national 
summary data based on all 910 schopl reports; (3) a list of Catholic 
high schools that report h?>ving made significant ac;^ievements in each 
of nine categories; and ( ) a list of project publidltions and 
procedures for obtaining additional data information. (MLF) 
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Preface 



uring my tenure as Secretary of Education, we have witnessed a renewedin- 
terest in education in our country Following the publication of A Nation at 
Risk, the support for educational reform blossomed and educational excel- 
lence is once again a goal for every student*in America. 
Over the years, Catholic ^^rhools have stood as a pillar in the structure of 
quality education offering hope to all children from many backgrounds and many ^a^ths. 
However, what do we really know about these important schools? 

Within the Department of Education, the National Center for Education Statistics (with the 
assistance of my Executive Assistant for Private Education) gathers data on all private elemen- 
tary and secondary schools, including those run under the auspices of the Catholic Church. 
However, this is primarily basic enrollment data necessary for the Federal Government to plan 
effective educational policy. More in-depth information is needed, yet lori^ overdue. 

Although some recent studies of Catholic education have received national attention, much 
more needs to be done. James Coleman's 1981 study of public and private schools indicated 
that private schools are uniquely capable of providing a quality education to a diverse student 
population. This finding prompted Dr, Coleman to suggest that Catholic school more closely 
reach the ideal of the "common school" than other schools in our Nation, 

This major NCEA study of American Catholic Secondary Education builds on the existing 
data and research in Important ways. It provides a picture of Catholic secondary schools 
which has not previously existed. It tells the Catholic story, describing the individuals who are 
dedicated to these *.chools: the teachers, the parents, the administrators, and the students. It 
provides some insight into the operation of these schools, suggesting possible reasons why 
, Catholic schools can proviiie a quality education at a modest cost. But it is still not enough. 
More rese^arch by the National Institute of Education, the National Catholic Educational As- 
sociation, and other organizations is surely needed, 

I believe that many educators have been unaware of the tremendous contribution of Cath- 
olic schools. The Council tor American Private Education and the Department recently rec- 
ognized approximately 30 Catholic high schools for their ejccellence under the Exemplary 
Secondary School Project. This important message can only inspire other educators to strive 
tor excellence in the teaching ot America's high school students. The rollowing portrait of 
Catholic sec()ndi>ry schools is an important part ol this research effort which will lead to 
greater understanding ()t Ciith()lic schools iind their contribution toex( ellence in all of Amer- 
i( an pdu( ation. 
• ^ i 
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atholic high schools are a significant force in American secondary education. 
•They enroll alx)Ut two-thirds of all non-public high school students and about 
six percent of all high school students in the United States— almost a million 
of the country's 15 million 9th to 12th grade students. Nearly 1,500 Catholic 
high schools are spread across the United States, influencing the educational 
climate in every state and every major city Because of their influence and their prevalence, 
they need to be known and understood by educators, policy-makers, parents, and others who 
care about education. 

The time is right for a comprehensive study of Catholic high schools. The 198{)s represent 
a crucial decade as Catholic high schools try to come to terms with hard financial realities, 
the increasing presence of laity in administrative and teaching positions, and a rapidly chang- 
ing society that has led some to question the mission and purpose of educational institutions. 
It is also a, decade in which federal and state policies toward non-public education are being 
reviewed. Tuition tax credits, vouchers, and government aid for non-public school programs 
are currently under debate in a number of legislative agencies. It is a time of decision-making 
for leaders inside the Catholic school community as well as for those outside it— decision- 
making that requires a systematic understanding of the nature and scope of Catholic high 
schools. ^ 

Muj^h concern about the shape of American secondary education, both public and non- 
public, is being expressed at the present time. High schools are on trial. Their critics include 
the Nhlional Commission on Excellence in Education, created in 1981 by the United States 
Department of Education to study the quality of education in America. The blue-ribbon panel 
opened its 1983 report, A Nation at Risk: The Imperative for Education Reform, with these 
words: 

Our Nation is at risk. Our once unchallenged preeminem e in commerce, industry, 
s( iente, and tet hnological innovation is being overtaken by competitors throughout 
the world. ... We refXKl to the American (K»opk» that while we ( an liike justifiable 
pride in what out schools and colleges have historic ally accomplished and ( ontrih 
uled to the United Stales ami the well-being of its people, the educational founda- 
tions of our society are presently being eroded by a rising tide of mediocrity that 
threatens our very future as a Nation and a people. What was unimaginable a gen- 
eration ago has begun to o( ( ur- olheis are matching and surpassing our eduia- 
lional attainments.' 
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This indictment of AmeriCcin sc hool inr, nas been e( hoed by a series of other re( ent f)roiec ts. 
In 1983, for example, the Carnegie F jundation for the Advancement of Teaching released 
Hifih School: A Report on SecondOi V Educiition in America/ Written l^y former U.S. Com- 
missioner of Education Ernest L. Boyer, this report offers a systematic evaluation of public high 
s( hool curricula, teachers, studc?nts, and classrooms. Like A Nation At Risk, if discusses me- 
diocrity and searches for models and examples of effective schooling. 
' The public eye, then, is on high schools. Though these recent national reports speak mostly 
about public schools, there are implication for Catholic schools. Certainly these national re- 
ports have made Catholic educators more self-conscious about the nature and dynamics of 
secondary education and the need for a systematic evaluation of Catholic schools against 
guidelines and suggestions offered by A Nation At Risk and High School, The recent indict- 
ments of schools have creaied a widespread preoccupation with locating and studying 
schools that work. Not surprisingly— at least to those in Catholic schools— some turn out to 
be Catholic high schools. * These observational and ethnographic reports fuel a new interest 
in discefning how Catholu high schools function and why some of them are particularly ef- 
• tective. 
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I^UrOOS^^S f"'' variety of reasons, then, new interest in Catholic high schools has emerged. In 1983. the 
* ' ^ National Catholic Educational Association (NCEA) launched a major study to create addi- 
tional knowledge about high schools, knowledge needed to accommodate the information 
needs arising in the Catholic, larger non-public, and public sectors. 

Funded by the Ford Foundation, the project has two parts. Parti, begun in early 1983, was 
t ' designed to create a national composite view of the resources, programs, facilities, personnel, 

and pohcies of Catholic high schools. Based on in-dppth surveys of high school principals, 
Part I gives special scrutiny to how Catholic schools vary by gender composition (coed vs. 
single sex), si^e, governance (i.e., parochial, interparochial, private, diocesan) and percent- 
age of students from low-income.families. The Cafho//c H gh School: A National Portrait 
describes the major findings and themes in this Part I survey of principles. 

t^irt II of this project wilLbe completed in late 1985. It will assess howCatholic high schools 
influence students in the areas of academic s, life skills, values, and faith. By addressing these 
four areas, the study will evaluate ho\; well the Catholic high school achieves its dual mis- 
sion—to deliver a quality academic experience and to stimulate growth in values and faith 
consistent with the Catholic tradition. Part ll's special foe us is on 100 schools that serve sub- 
stantial numbers of students from low-income families. Both teachers and str !ents will be 
surveyed to assess student outcomes and to provide perspective on school programs, climate, 
and resources. This information will be integrated with data from the Part I sufvey of princi- 
pals to identify features of schools that are particularly effective in promoting student growth. 
A full report on Part II will be available in early 1986. 

rhe Catholii I U^h Si hool: A National Portrait was designed to have pra( tic al utility. Some 
of the aspirations for it are that it will: 

• Exf)and Catholic school administrators' knowledge of alternatives for plannjng, devel- 
opment, and academic programs; 

• Increase Catholic edu( ators' understanding of the specific contexts, f)rol)lems, and 
nerds of hools tliat serve students from lovv-nicome families; 

• Provide a lesource that can be used at the college level in training secondary s( hool 
teachers and administrators; 

• (lUicle f)olicy-makers in (lev(»lo()ing national strategies lor strengthening Calh()lic 
s( hools. 

• Assist lo( a\ sc tiools in systc^niatic ally evaluating m hool life (l)y ( onifiaring lo( al condi- 
tions to this national portrait); 

• Raise c onsc iousness about sf)ec ifi( ( hallenges fa( ingC atholi( high s( hools; 

• Assist the Ameri( an fuiblic and fuiblic s( hool educ ators in gaining gr(Mt(T urukTstanding 
of ( atholic sc hools and the role \hey play in Ani(»ri( an (mIu( ation; and 
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• Assist individu.ll C.ilholic sc hools in loccUinK olfu»r sc hools ihdt have* dt^veloped ()ut- 
slcindinrf cind eftVctive progMms in .ue.is whert* these indiviclu.^l s( hools w.int to inv 

<?*. 

rhc NcltiOIUll The information .ibout Catholic high sc hooK^i;esented in thi^j report has lour salient c harac- 

Portrait ^^i^*^^*" 

li is unique and extensive No suc h study has ever been undertaken before. In September, 
ISBJ^a Sb-page survey book was mailpd to the head administrator at each of the i,464 Cath- ^ 
olic high sc*hrtols in the United Siutes. Exhibit 0.1 outlines the 14 sections of the survey and 
gives the number of qlfestions asked in each stction. In all, each principal was 3sked for 1 ,063 
pieces of information about his or her school. 

/( is quantHati\/e. Social organizations like schools can and should be studied in a variety 
of ways. Both quantitative and qualitative data are needed to document fully the^nature and 

.A ' 

EXHIBIT U.I : Content of the Catholic High School Principals^ Survey 

Number of 

Content Arej (}ti«tion< 

School Administration - operating authority; religious sl.itus, age, 96 
education, race of administrators; tidminislralive practices; 
administrators' goals ^ , 

Teachers -religious status, .ige, education, race of teachers; conditions of 123 
work; compensation; employment and evaluation practices 

Students - race; socio-economic status; criteria for awarding aid: 1 19 

post-graduation deslin.itions; conditions of special need 

Academic and Co - Curricular Programs - course offerings; 1 2 1 

special progwfYis; slanddrdized tests; co-curricular aclivities 

Religious Education - religious status of teachers of religion and of 94 
religion department chair; m-school religious activities, service programs, 
relre.ils; attention to church social teachings 

Computer Use - numt>er and kind of ec|uipmenl; administrative uses; 39 
ins^uclional uses 

, School Standards - criloria for admission; slanddrds of conduct; seriousness 9 J 

of behavior problems; penalties for rule infrac tions ; ^ 

Facilities, Resources, and Location - age, nature, and use of facilities; list of 100 
fatililies; nature of surrounding arcM; (lislance from slu()enls' homes 

School Climate - ♦illendamc* at s( hool evc»nls, frequenc y of meetings; .^9 
c»stimale of sense of tommunily and other dimale-relaled details 

Parent Involvement - nature of parents' organization; partMil 44 
actrvities; volunl<x»r activities; |)arefits' goals 

Development and Finance s(Hir((»s ot ifu onie; o|)eralifig (»x|)enses; tuition 47 
polit icN; .development personnel; development atfivitic*s 

^ ' \ ' 

Governance and External Relationships - c oniposition and at tivrty ot s( hool 71 
board; final (k»( i^ion-fiiakifig power. ( oopt^rative arrangenu»nts with ()tb(»r 
s( hools; t(»(k»rallv finaiu ed prografiis 

Five- Year Trends iik r(Mse, (k»( rease, or st.ible (ondition ot J^i> Uh tors J.U 
in bt^^h s( hool life 

Needs and Achievements priru ipaU' ratn^.s ot their m bool's work '^il 
in 4^) ar(M. of s( bool lite 



f ( .irt)otl( tlll'.h Si hniil 
\ \,ition,a I'ortr.nl 

M I \ I • 



Total numl)pr of questions 1 ,06.1 
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scope of schools. Quantitative data include facts, numbers, and fierce ntages. (^uailitativedata 
include more sensory data, such as the impressions that come frc.n experienci ig a school 
with one's t^es and ears. This report is based primarily on quantitative data. It gives useful 
and needed information about Catholic schools. However, there is still much to be learned 
about Catholic nVgh schools from qualitative data, some of which will be gathered in Part II 
of the project. 

\; It bu//(/s on previgu^research. This is not, of course, the first investigation ol Catholic high 
' schools' programs, people, and policies. For 15 years, NCEA has published statistical reports 
on Catholic secondaVy schools.** Based on information provided by diocesan offices, these 
reports chronicle trends in enrollment sue, student background characteristics, and the rela- 
tive numbers of lay and religious teachers. The recent work of Bruce Cooper at Fordham Uni- 
versity has added new insights about the changing demography of Catholic and other non- 
public schools.*^ In 1972, Otto Kraushaar published a major investigation of America > non- 
public schools.^' At that time, it was the most comprehensive description available of Catholic 
X. and other non-public schools. Because ;it included elementary schools in its design and did 
not present findings separately for high schools, this work is not particularly germane to defin- 
ing the universe of Catholic high schools. 

The account of Catholic schools written by Harold bWow in 1970 adds a critical historical 
dimension to an understanding of Catholic education.' Andrew Greeley and his colleagues at 
the National Opinion Research Center in Chicago have produced several of the most exten- 
sive and useful studies of Catholic schools.'' They have focused primarily on the effects of 
Catholic education, an issue more germane to Part II of this present project. 

The federal government recently funded two important quantitative studies of American 
high schools. The Private High School Today compares Catholic and other non-public 
schools on a number of program and policy dimensions. ' A second, more controversial study 
was released in 1983. In HighSchobI Ach/evemenf: Pub//c, Catholic and Priwate Schools 
Compared, Coleman, Hoffer, and Kilgore compared educational outcomes in public and non- 
public schools.*^* The authors concluded that Catholic high schools outperform pulzNc higb' 
schools, even when cor.irols were made for differences in student background characteristics. 
Other investigators, who have reanalyzed the data, have disputed this contenliop.^ ' In addi- 
tion to its focus on outcomes, the Coleman study provides some useful descriptive mforma- 
tion on Catholic high : chool students and programs. Building on theColeman report, Greeley 
(Catholic High Schools and Minority Students)^^ and Bryk et al. (Effective CathoTn Schools: 
An Exploration)^ ' have added to the collective understanding of Catholic high schools. 

An important research legacy already exists. Each of these studies has helped to define the 
issues addressed in the present project, and each has given direction to interpreting and ex- 
plaining the massive amount of information collected and reported in this volume. The Cath- 
niic High School: A Hational Portrait builds on these studies and moves l)eyond them in 
s>?veral distinctive ways. In its effort to define what Catholic schools are and what they do, it 
looks more deeply at a wider range of topics than any of its predecessors. The sample of 
schools studied is much larger, making it possible to see how Catholic schools vary by 
(e.g., enrollment size, region, percentage of low-income students, and ownership). 
Ndt/onaN4j^rj/t presents, for the first time, benchmark dala on many heretofore-unex- 
pk)red school chaTtK;terisljcs. These bem hmarks will help educators lake slo( k of the condi- 
tion of C atholic scho^lfmpw. They also provide a hasel ine for monitoring how s( hools ( hange 
inthe(;(, 

'It /s based on a bro\d, n\(/onj/ sample of Catholic high sthnols. All 1.404 Catholic high 
^ s( hool principals werc^invit^d to corn()lete the SO-page survey and 910 ( oni[)lete(l it, for a 02 
f)er( ent responseYite. 

f)o the 910 ade(|ualely reprt»s'Mil all Anieritari ( alholic high s( h(M)h(' Jherv are several 
ways to cidd^ess this question. Exhibit 0.2 shows how the 910 ()artit ipating s( hools i omp.ire 
to the profile of all Catholic high schools compiled Uy NCEA on the basis of 1982- I9H 1 dioc 
esan reports. Looked at in this way, the sample of 910 ck)sely mate lies thcHotal population of 
1,4(>4. In January 19H4, a short form of the survey was sent to the S^'iH non-parti( ip.ttirtg 
schools.'^ Two hundred fifty-nine completed the short form. Thc^rc* was ,i ( lose match l)e- 
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EXHIBIT 0.2: CJharacteristicJiof the Catholie High School Sample 



Thi- ( .ithdk HiRh 
A Natirmjl 



/ 

Ownership 



Enrollment < 
Size 



Minority 
Students 



Non- 
Catholic 
Students 



% New Ensliind 
% Mideast 
% Grejl Liikes 
% Plains 
% Southeast 
% West/Far West 

% Single Parisj;r 
"/^: Inter-Parish 
% Diocesan 
% Private 



Under 
% l()()-5(Hr 
% 50^-750 
% 751-1000 
%()ver ]{]{]{] fi 

% Black 
% Hispanic 
% Asian 

% American Indian 
% Non-Catholic 



1983Vurycy 
of PHncipati 

(N»910) 

H 
27 
* 24 
12 
13 
^17 



13 
7 
39 
41 



27 
24 
20 
16 
13 



1983-1984 Report 
on U.S. Catholk 
High Sc hools* 



9 
29 
21 
11 
13 
17 

15 
11 

36, 
39 

31 
22 
21 
13 
13 



7.1 

7.9 
2.3 
3 
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7.2 
7.2 
1.5 
.4 
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tween the 910 and these 259 on all survt'y (juestions. The remaining question is whether the 
299 schools thtit completed neither the original survey nor the short form are somehow dif- 
t(»rent. We ( annot be sure. But a combination of anec dotaflnnd archival evidence from these 
299 suggests that they are proportionately distributed across region, size, and t^^overnance cat- 
egories. Overall, the evidence at hand suggests that the findings in this re|)ort refjresent, to a 
( onsideral)le extent, all American Catholic high schools. ' 

• 

( )r^cll1l ZcUlOh cind Chapters 2' 12 of this report give a comf)osiie view of Catholic high schoc^ls, with (Mcfi cliapter 
I'^XDIcIIIcUIOIIS piirticular aspect of school lif(V Chapters 1 JJ^ k)ok at how s( hool ( haracteris- 

/ ' ' ti( s vary as a tun( tion of ()ercentage of kiw inc. ome students (i ha()ter 13), gender com(H)sition 

(( haf)ter 14), and operating authority (( hci|)ter 1':) Chapters 1 and lb art' more then^atic and 
int(»rpretive. 

Additional infornMtion can bv found in the a|)p<Midj( es. Ap()endix A lists c onsultants to the . 
projec t. A()pendix H in( lu(k»s tln^ survey instrument use(i in this study, the instruc tions given 
to f)arti( i|)ants for how to ( ompk^tt* the surv(*v, and national summaiy d.ita based on all 910 
st hool r(»p()rts. Af )pendix ( |)i()vi(k»s. tor (m< h of a series of edu( ational area*- . a list of Catholic 
high s( hoolsthat rt^port having ma(k»signiti( ant a( hievements. Appendix I J gives pro( edui(»s 
for ()l)taining additional information aliout th(» data used in thi^ re|.iort and lists other projec. t 
|1ul)li( (itions. 

f cU h ( ha()ter of tlie report begins with "I lighlights" that summarize without piioriti/ • 
ing ptirti( ularly signitK ant findings. { .k h ( bapt(»r ( oik ludt»s with a "( omnuMit" si.h tioo, 
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whic h conttiins retlec tions on the content, Chapter "Notes" tollow the report and in< lutle ret- 
erenc es and technical explanations of some d^Ua. 

1 his report uses various exhibits, lists and tables to sumnuirizethe survx'y results. The syni-. 
l)ol "Q" occurring in headings and other identifiers ot statistical data reters to tfie survey tjues-" 
.tion on whi( h the data is based. h)r example, Q7.14 reters to the 14th cjuestion in section 7 ot 
the survey, printed in Appendix B: "Does your school have a written statement of standards 
for student behavior (di^sciplinel^' In addition to the full wording of the question, one will find 
in Appendix B a summary of responses to the question. 

Two other abbreviations^ue used throughout the report, be( ause they occ ur frequently in 
the summaries of data. 'J^IS" refers to Catholic high schooits), atSd "PHS" refers to Public 
high scliooKs). 

Some percentages in the report do not sum to 100 because of refunding. 

Catholic high schools oFtasionaHy are divided into subcategories^escribe how schools 
vary by key demographic factors. The categories most frequently used in this report are listed 
below. 

Region" 

New England :> Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, 
Vermont 

Mideast: Delaware, District of Columbia, Maryland, New jersey New York, 

Pennsylvania 

Cjreat Lakes: Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, Ohio, Wisconsin ^ 
Plains: Iowa, Kansas, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, North Dakota, South 

Dakota 

Southeast: Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, Virginia, West Virginia 

West/ 

Far West: Alaska, Arizona, California, Colofado, FHawaii, Idaho, Montana, 

Nevada, New Mexico, Oklahoma, Oegon, r6<as, Utah, Washington, 
Wyoming 

Operating Authority 

Diocesan: . Administration is under the control of the diocesan office of education . 
Parochial: Administration is the responsibility of a singfe parish 
Interparochial: Administration is shared by two or more parishes '. 
Private: Administration is tife responsibility of a religious ordep or private 

corporatior> ^ , 

r 

Si/e (l)ased on total yth-12th grade enrollment) 

Under iOi) students 
U)0-50() 
-i0 1-750 
7 SI -1,000 
Over 1,000 

Gender Composition 

Coeducational " 
Single Sex (girls', boys') 
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A word oboul torni cind style. Tlie writers' priorities for this report nre, first, thcU it by ac cu- 
rate, and second, that it be ac c essible and understanc/able to audiences l)eyond the academic 
and scientific community. The material should neither overwfielm readers with technical de- 
tail nor leave them without the information they need. These objectives have sha|)ed the pres- 
ent^n of the findings and the format of the text. Extensive footnotes and technical expla- 
nations are placed at the end of the report. 

To fulfill its purpose, the report must speak to principals of Catholic high schools, leaders 
o^he Churcfi, teachers and those who prepare them for work in Catholic high schools, par-" 
ents, community leaders and other interested in Catholic education. The usefulness of the 
project, in the end, does not depend>Dn the work to date-^^^-the breadth of concef)tualization, 
the thorpughness of the data collection, the care in data analysis, the concern for clarity in 
report writing. None of that is useful unless the information is read, understood, *nd trans- 
lated into insight and action that will strengthen American Catholic high schools, - 
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The Nature of 
Catholic High 
Schools: Patterns of 
Commonality and 
Diversity 
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I li^hli^htS Catholic high schools can be defined by both their similarities > md their diversity. 

The common core which bindsCatholic high schools together includes: 

• a conrwwon mission in the areas of academic excellence, faith development, and sense of 
community ^ 

• academic, co-curricular, and religious activities designed to further the mission 
• . a climate that combines caring with discipline 

• staff and st udents who are predominately Catholic 

Within the context of this common core, schools vary considerably in teacher characteristics, 
student characteristics, location, governance; programs, and financial and development re- 
sources. 
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any people have tried to define the essential nature of Catholic schools — to ex- 
plore "what makes a school Catholic."' Some have sought a theological answer 
to the question of what Catholic schools have in commori. They have attempted 
to define schools in terms of their place in the Church or their religious mission. 
Others seek a sociological answer, attempting to understand Catholic s(^hools 
by (Placing them in a larger cultural and historical context. 

This chapter presents a different approach . Out of the 1 ,063 bits of information gathered on 
each high school, the elements that mostCatholic hfigh schools have in common are first iden- 
tified. These elements are then combined into a small set that summarizes the characteristics 
shared by most schools. Similarly, school characteristjc^on which there is wide variation are 
identified, f his provides a way to define diversity within the Catholic high school community. 

FclttCniS of points of commonality in Catholic high schools can be summarized in four major cate- 
i 'nillliuitl'ilit V B^'^*^^- ni*5i^>'on, programs, climate, and people. These are somewhat overlapping distinc- 

tions. Mission, for qyample, is made evident in programs and climate. Climate can include 
.the values and commitments present in staff and students. Yet the four categories bring a 
needed degree of parsimony to the task of summaHzing a broad array of shared characteris- 
tics. Discussion of these categories requires information that is presented in other chapters of 
this report. A certain amount of duplication is inevitable in making the patterns clear. 
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MISSION 

The survey^provides strong evidence that the Vdluos of accKlemi. excellence, fnith develop- 
mept, and sense of community permeate the shared life of the vast majority ot high schools. 
These values are reflected in a variety of ways — in the goals espoused l)y administrators, in 
student requirements, in religious activities, in school programming, and in how decisions 
are made about expenditures. Academic excellence, faith, and commut^ity are thus not 
merely ideals; Teal, visible efforts are made to reach them. Ideals, of course, are rarely met. 
What matters most about them is that they energize and direct the flow of activity in Catholic 
high schools. 

Academic excellence. The commitment to academic rigor is evidenced in a number of 
ways. Most principals, when asked to rank order 14 educational goals, place high value on 
"to develop critical thinking skills" and "to prepare students for college" (Q1.38). On the 
contrary, feVver than one percent place high value on "to prepare students for the labor mar- 
ket." This finding, when combined with a number of other survey results, indicates that the 
overwhelmingmajority of Catholic high schools direct their finite financial resources into tra- 
ditional academic areas rather tban voccitional or business programs. Consistent with this is 
the finding that, on the^'average, 80 percent of seniors in Catholic high^schools in 1982-1983 
were enrolled in a college-preparat( ry program, compared to 10 percent in vocational-busi- 
ness-technical programs and 9 percent in a general program. Furthermore, Catholic high 
schools, on the average, send 83 percent of their graduating seniors on to institutions of higher 
education (Q3. 36).^ 

The v^lue placed on academic excellence is visible also among both students and teachers, 
according to principals' perceptions. Principals were asked to indicate how accurately each 
6f four characteristics "describes your school." Ninety-five percent of principals affirm that 
their students are expected to do homework, and 92 percent say that teachers constantly press 
students to do their best w6rk. Almost 80 percent say thai students place a high priority on 
learning, and only 17 percent say that teachers find it difficult to motivate students. 

In responding to the survey, principals affirmed their strong commitmer.t to an academic 
program. A recent study of a representative sample of Catholic high school teachers yields 
comparable results.* As viewed by principals, students in Catholic high schools tend to have 
motivations and values that mesh \^'ith the school's emphasis on academic pursuits, and 
teachers in most schools encourage such student attitudes. Academic excellence in Catholic 
schools is a shared ideal. This widely-shared empf^&sis on the importance of academic work 
is probably a very significant factor in accounting^tor the relatively high degree of academic 
achievement evidenced in Catholic high schools. ^ Additionaf evidence that academic excel- 
lence is a priority in Catholic high schools can be found in chapter 4 and in the section on 
programs in this chapter 

Faith Development. Faith and its many expressions are central in nearly all Catholic high 
s( hpols. Walking into a Catholic high school anywhere in America, one would see this em- 
phasis symbolized. Eighty-five percent of schools have a chapel. In 81 percent, the Blessed 
Sa( rament is avtiilable for visits by students and teachers. Ninety-six percent have a depart- 
ment ()f religioK. An observer would also notice the school's religious dimension in public 
address announcements about religious activities or events, student newspapers, and displays 
ot religious art or artifacts in hallways and classrooms. 

These observations tell part of the story. The religious emphasis can also bv seen in the fol- 
lowing school policies, activities, and characteristics, as perceived by prim ifials: 

Religious emphasis in Catholic high schools 

Prim ipals ranking "to toster spiritual (k»V(»l()f )ni(M\t" as a top edu( ational goal 77% 

S( hools in whic h the budget for r(»ligu)us ( (»lel)rati(ms and retreats is giv(»n f)ri()ritv 89 

Sc hools that demonstrate "as mut h ( on( ern for taith development as for a( adt^njic 99 
ami so( iai development ' ((^S.21) 
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Schools that take evidence of candidate's commitment to faith and to the value 94 
system of the Church into consideration when selecting new teachers (C^5.21 ) 

S( hools in which "most teachers seek to witness to the Christian faith" (C^5.21 ) 98 

Schools providing, on at least a yearly basis, inservice training for faculty on the 78 * 

school's religious mission (Q^22) 

Schools providing retreat or reflection opportunities for all high school teachers to 78 
worship and pidy together (Q5.23) 

Individuals differ on their understanding of the purpose or goal of faith. Some beiir^ve that 
the ultifnate goal of the religious life is to establish a close personal relationship between self 
and God. Others believe that the aim of faith is to love and promote social justice. The former 
is sometimes labeled a vertical approach to religion, and the latter is sometimes labeled hor- 
izontal. The central symbol of the Christian church, the^ross, is frequently used to symbolize 
these two themes — the upright of the cross symbolizing the vertical individual-to-God rela- 
tionship and the crossbar symbolizing the horizontal person-to-person relationship. The or- 
thodox Christian message customarily delivered is that one does not have the cross— that is, 
the full message that Christianity is int^ded to deliver — unless one focuses attention on both 
relationship with God and relationship with others. 

EXHIBIT 1.1: Expressions of Vertical Religion in Catholic High Schools 
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Most Catholic high schools embrace religion in both its vertical and horizontaldimensions. 
While Catholic high schools certainly vary in terms of the predominant dimension, there is 
evidence that most schools acknowledge f^oth. Exhibit 1 .1 shows percentages for^a set of ver- 
tical expressions, and Exhibit 1.2 shows the incidence of horizontal expressions. Note that 
requirements for religious participation are nearly as prevalent for non-Catholics as for Cath- 
olics; 89 percent of schools require non-Catholic students to attend liturgical services. 

Sense ofCommuhity. Mo4t Catholic high schools seek to build a sense of community and 
most claim that a considerable degree of community exists. Catholic schools share a theology 
. about this concept. A sense of community which might be defined as a caring, nurturing, 
trusting posture among commuftij^ members, is an ideal form of human interaction; in Cath - 
olic theology i( is a model for wiqtch parishes, schools, and other sociaf units should strive. It 
\s in community that one learns that one is cared for an^ learns how to give to others. 

Eighty-seven percent of high school principals place "building community among faculty 
students, and parents" as oneof their top seven educational goals (out.of a list of 14). This goal 
is ranked first or second by more principals than any other goal in the list. Based on principals' 
estimates, ninety-six percent of Catholic higtvSchoc^ experience a "high sense of commu- 
nity" (Q9.9).iiurthermore, 70 percent or more of principals rate their school as outstanding 
'or qu/fe good on two dimensions of community : 

E^IBIT 1.2: Expressions of Horizontal Religioh in Catholic High Schools- 
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"Building a sense of community among students and staff" ((^14.21 ) and 
"Creating a caring and benevolent school environment" (Q14.3B). 

Community then, is valued in most Catholic high schools, and most have found ways to 
foster it. In a 1984 survey titled "The Beliefs and Values of Teachers in Catholic High Schools," 
70 percent of Catholic high school teachers claim they place high value on "helping promote 
' a sense of Umimunity within my school," and 77 percent claim that a sense of community is 
characteristic'of their school/* 

Academic emphasis, faith, and community — these three appear to be part of most Catholic 
high schools' mission, and in most high schools there is evidence that the mission is being 
pursued successfully. This is not meant to imply that Catholic schools are doing all they can 
to achieve their mission. The key points are that a common mission is widelvLsbafed among 
Catholic high schools, and it is visible in the way in which schools go about their work. 

PROGRAMS 

• 

Mission jhen, is one area Catholic schools have in common . Another is programs. Most Cath- 
olic high schoo[s offef academic and co-curricular programs designed to meet acadehic, re- 
ligious, and community goals. 

Exhibit* 1 .3 lists some of the academic and non-academic programs offered by 75 percent 
or I v>re pf high schools. These are grouped into three* areas, commitment to academic ex- 
cellence, commitment to faith development, and commitment to community. 

Chapter 4 discusses academic programs in the Catholic high school. It shows that the per- 
centages listed under Commitment to Academic Excellence in Exhibit 1 .3 are higher than for 
other kinds of high schools . How schools design their program to bring about community was 
not a focus of the survey. Perhaps this value is transmitted largely in informal and interpersonal 
ways. Retreats for students may be one avenue schools use to build community. Athletic 
eventSrmusical concerts, religious celebrations, and dramatic events which, in many schools, 

EXHIBIT 1.3: Programs Offered by 75 Percent (or more) of 
Catholic High Schools 

Commitment to Academic Excellence 

% offering calculus fiO 

% offering third year Spanish ^ 83 

% offering third year French 76 

% requiring one year or more of mathematics 95 

% requiring one year or more of science 90 

% with academic honor societies 95 

Commitment to Faith 

% requiring two years or more of religion courses fi9 

% requiring Catholic students to take eight or more fil 
courses in religion 

% requiring non-Catholic students to take eight or more 75 
( ourses in religion 

% offering co-curricular religious ac tivities 91 

% offering course in morality 99 

% offering course in sat raments 98 

% offering course in doctrine 9(> 

".I ottering ( ourse in (,hur( h history M 
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NOV i9H» % offering retreats lor 12th graders 94 

% offering r(>treals for 9th graders * 79 
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attrtict liUKe nunibers of stall dnd students, may be other aveiHi(»s (s(u» ( tui()t(»r U lor more de- 
tailed tinclings on attendance at school-wide events). 

SCHOOL CLIMATE 

School climate is an elusive construct. Some definitions f)ro|X)se that it inc ludes the dimen- 
sions of shared values, norms for behavior, control and freedom, community, decree of struc- 
ture, and morale. Some of these have to do with the affective environment in a sc hool and 
others with the values and norms of a school. So defined, climate overlaps with mission and 
program. We have already shown that institutional commitment to academics, faith, and 
community are common in Catholic schools. Findings on other dimensions of climate are 
presented below (chapter 6 discusses dtmensions of school climate in detail.) 

The figures below show the percentages of Catholic high schools that are characterized by 
each of four dimensions, based on judgments provided by principals. 

V 

Dimensions of school climate 

% of schools whose principal * 

reports that characteristic 
is true 

Morale 

^ "Teacher morale is high" (Q9. 11) 90% 

Student morale is high (Q9.1 )^ 84% 

D/sc/p//ne 

"Discipline is a strcjng emphasis at 84% 
this school" (Q9.11) 

School has a written statement of 100% 
standards for student behavior 
(Q/^.14) 

"Deviation by students fror^ school 89% 
rules is not tolerated" ((^9.11 ) 

Structure 

"The school day for most students is 82% 
very structured" (Q9.11 ) 

"The classroom environment for 78% 
most students is very structured" 
(Q9.11) 

"The school environment is very 2% 
open" (Q9.11) 

(Mer 

Average classroom teacher devotes 80% 
only "ti' little" or "no time" to 
establishing order (Q9.10) 

School has rules about student dress 99*X. 
(Q7.19) 

Students prohibited from leaving ^)\% 
school or school grounds durmg 
sLho(il day (Q719) 

Absenteeism is a serious problem in \% 
school (Q717) 

Cutting class is a serious prol)lem in 2% 
school (Q717) 
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Three ol these — disc i|)Mne, stru( ture, jnd ordt^r— riMnlorce the stereotype ol (.\ith()li( 
s( hools ds being restrictive. Although some edu( dtors cire c dutious dbout too muc h struc ture 
tind order, tuerttiin degree ol both correlates with student tu hievenient." The element ol con- 
trol in ( dtli()li( high s( hools needs to be pLu ed in broader perspec tive. As noted earlier, Cath- 
olic hiyh s( hools are also ( haracleri/ed by a sense ol community and by high staff and stu- 
dent morak*. Thus it might l)e saicJ the schools blend nurtu(;t^ with control. The combination 
is important, tor nurture and control together create a much stronger learning am) growing 
environment than either nurture or control alone. There is a parallel in the literature on the 
family. It indie ates 'that parents who blend control and nurturance/affection produce greater 
c ompetence in ( hildren than parents who practice ( ontrol without nurture or nurture without 
control."* 

PEOPLE 

The fourth area which c haracterizes Catholic high sch(K)ls has to do with tharacteristics of 
the major groups involved with them. . 

I. CtUholit high schools arv populitlod predominantly hy-Catholits. 

• 99 percent of sc hools have a Catholic principal (Q1 .5). 

• 95 percent of all administrators are Catholic (Q1 ,11 ), 

• 86 percent of all full-time teachers are Catholic (Q2.3). 

• H5 percent of all part-time teachers are Catholic (Q2. i). 

• 89 percent of all students are Catholic (Q3.6). 

One common characteristic of people in the schools, then, is a shared religious heri- 
tage. In nearly all high schools, the vast majority of staff and students claim a Catholic 
identity. It is an important factor in explaining the sense of community. 

2. feat hers and administrators are highly qualified, 

• 97 percent of Catholic high schools are led by a principal who has earned a graduate 
degree (Q1. 7). 

• 79 percent of all Catholic high school administrators (principal and other administra- 
tive staff) have a graduatt^^egree (Q1.T3). 

• 99 percent of full-time teac;hers hcjid at least a Bachelors degree, and 52 percent hold 
a graduate degree (Q2.b). 

• On the average, 88 percent of teachers in a Catholic high school are certified or cer- 
tifiable by a state education agency (Qi.lO). 

\. Parents are involved in school life. 

• 84 percent of schools have a parents' organization (QIO.I ). 

• 90 percent of schools make use of parent volunteers (Q10.6). 

Though most high schools ro.oort that they would like to involve parents in school life 
more successfully parents are, nonetheless, significant partners in nearly all Catholic 
high schools (see chapter 10 for more information on parents' involvement in schools). 

4. Principals affirm a shared inmmitment tn academic wor/c. 

• The number one school goal for parents, according to principals' estimates, is to pre- 
pare students for college (Q10.11 ). 

• In 79 percent of high schools, "students place a high priority on learning" (Q9.11 ). 

• Most Catholic high schools use academic performance as one of the criteria for ad- 
mitting students (Q75). 

• In 92 perc c»nt of s( hools, princ i|)als( laim that "teac hers constantly press students to 
do their very best" (Q9.11). 

» 

What, then, is the common core that binds Catho*'- high schools together^ This survey of 
prim ipals suggests that most C!atholic high schc/ jjre d common mission (academic ex- 
( ellence, faith development, and sense of community), provide programs designed to meet 
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those goals, c a\\\v a c limaU* that conil)ini's ( aring with nnivr. cHkI atinu t in^oplc who <uc» 
( omp(»tent anrl who shar(» ( ommon vaku^s «ui(l a c ommori hcrittim'. 

PlUR*rnS of *^^hoh( high s( hools tan Uv detim^d l)v thtMr similaritios. Jhvy ( an iilso br i\v\\nvi\ by their 
l)iv'tf»r«^itv' f'ivt»rsily. Diversity comes in three forms. 

^ First, there are schools that stand apart trom the prevailing tendeiK it»s (li»s( ril)e(l earlier. 
While most schools, tor example, emphasize a rigorous academic curriculum, some have a 
sf^ec ial mission to provide a general or vocational education tor non-col k»ge-l)ound students. 
While most schools have primarily Catholk teachers serving Catholic students, some have a 
' majority of non-Catholic teachers. A fc^w schools (about i% ot the total) have a majority of 

non-Catholic students. 

Second, many Catholic high schools also ack)pt a special mission to sc»rve a |)articular kind 
of student. Out of the 910 s( hools included in this project, there are: 

• 5 schools in which a majority of students are Asian. 

• i schools in which a majority of stOdents are Native American. 

• ih schools in which a majority of students an y,.xk. In four of these, all students are 
Black. 

• 46 schools in which a majority of students are Hispanic. 

• 24 schools in which a majority of students come from families whose income is below 
the federal poverty line. 

This listing illustrates not only the diversity of Catholic schools l)Ut ako ihe variety of ways 
in which Catholic education is serving diverse populations. 

Third, diversity among Catholic high schools is reflected predominantly in the < haracter- 
istics in vviiich there is more variation than commonality, these characteristics < an be 
grouped into the areas of teachers, students, governance, social context, programs, arnl de- 
velopment and finance. Examples of diversity in each category are listed l)elc}W. 

TEACHERS 

• Twenty-five percent of Catholic high schools have no full-iime teac hers who are women 
religious (i.e., sisters). However, in 21 percent, more than one-fourth of the teachers are 
women religious. 

• As chapter i points out, teacher turnover is considerable in Catholic high schools. The 
rates, while usually high, vary consklerably. In 4 i percent of the schools, fewer than 25 
percent of full-time teachers have been on staff for two years or less. However, in 22 per- 
cent, more than 40 percent of the full-time teachers have been on staff two years or less. 

• Change in the number of professional staff over the past five years also varies among 
Catholic high schools (Q13.11 ). In 26 percent, the faculty has decreased in number since 
197H. In ]] p(^rcent of schools, the number of faculty members has rc^mained stable, and 
in 4 5 percent, it has increascxi. 

STUDENTS 

• Fifty-seven percent of high s( hools have a student body that is ra( iaily homogeneous; 10 
()ercent or less of their students are members of a minority. Twenty-five percent of the 
schools have a student body that is more than 20 percent minority. 

• Thirty-seven percent of schools accept all students who apply for admission. Iwenty-one 
percent reject at least one out of every five applicants. 

• Filty six percent of sc hools are ( oc^duc ationcil. Twenty-six per( (Mil cmroll girls only; 18 
perc ent enroll boys only 

• Since 1978, in 27 percent of schools, average c lass si/e has dec rcMsed; in 5 1 percent, 
class size has stayed about th(» same, and in 20 perc ent of sc hools, iWeragc < lass si/e has 
increased (Q1M). 

• Since 1978, ?8 per( ent of th(^ high s( hools have expc^rienc cd an enrollrnt^nt det line, and 
16 percent have experiencf^d an eniollm(»nt iiK rcMse ((^11. 2). 

ejIc 27 
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GOVERNANCE 

• Thirty-nine (htc ent ot hi^h sc hools are dm esdn, 20 per( vn\ cU(* f)cjr(K hidl, cirul 41 per- 
ivnl lire |)rivcite (Ql.l). 

• Almost one-lhirdotpciroihial schools report d poverty-levelenrollmenttif more than 10 ^ 
f)er( ent. 

SOCIAL CONTEXT 

• Twentv-eight percent ot high schools are located in cities or towns with a population ^ 
under 50,000. Thirty percent are in metropolitan areas with a population of a million or 
more (Q8.24). 

• Thirty-six percent of schools are located in a suburb (Q8.25), and S2 perc ent are "inside 
the limits (3f a city with two or more suburbs" (Q8.26). 

• Size of high i,chool enrollment varies as follows: 



Under 300 students 27% 

300-500 24 

501-750 20 

751-1,000 16 

Over 1,000 » 13 



• Forty percent of high schools are within one mile of a college or university. 

SPECIAL PROGRAMS 

• Forty-nine percent of schools provide or arrange for a service or program for gifted and 
ta'ented students. Fifty-one percent do not. 

• Forty-six percent of schools offer off-campus service projects for credit. Fifty-four per- 
cent do not, 

• Forty-two percent of schools have a foreign exchange program. Fifty-eight percent do 
not. 

DEVELOPMENT AND FINANCE 

• in 1982-1983, about one-third of Catholic high schools received subsidies of $100,000 
or more from parishes, orders, or other religious organizations. About one-third received 
no subsidies. 

• Fifty-five percent of high schools have a development office ; 45 percent do not (Q11 .20). 

• Forty-nine percent of schools have a director of public relations; 51 percent do not 
(Q11.26), 

These, then, are some of the characteristics in which Catholic high schools var , . is not 
unreasonable to suggest that each and every high school has a unique combination of student 
body characteristics, teacher characteristics, social environment, and resources. It can be 
said, then, that no two Catholic high schools are the same. Each has its own Unique mixture 
of possibilities and challenges. 



C.OIlllllCllf The two themes developed in this chapter lead to the conclusion that Catholic high schools 
A have comn fV c,c ilities that make them similar, if not unified, in mission and perspective, and 

enough div.»''^!'N o conclude that there are many kinds of Catholic high schools. Each school 
is distinct, yeceach is still Catholic. Each school is Catholic, yet each carries out its mission in 
a sfHH iai way. 

The recognition of the dual nature of Catholic high schools i^: important for several reasohs. 
First, it suggests that Catholic high schools are effective in adapting to ilie idiosyncrasies of 
setting and place without sacrificing the ideals of academic excellence, faith development, 
and community. Accordingly, diversity is not a threat to carrying out the special mission of 
C .itholic sc hools, as some might fear. It serves as an important corrective to those who tend to ' 
f)la( e Catholic school in a single, stereotyped category. 
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Students 



I ll^hli^htS The cwerage Cdlholic high school h^s 5h8 sUidenls. 

NcUionally. 52 perc ent of Gith olic high school students are temdle, 48 percent are mal^' 
Nationally, 11 percerit of Cdtholic high school students are non-Catholic. 
Hispanics are the largest minority group f)opulation in Catholic high schools. 




Catholic high sc hools enroll a larger percentage of Hispanic students than do public high 
sc hools. 



The estimated national percentage of Catholic high sc hool students who are minority (Native 
American, Asian, Hispani( . Black) is 17.7 perc ent, as c c)mf)arecl to an 18.8 figure for per school 
avt»rage. 

Income distribution among Catholii high sc hool families is similar to the income distribution 
among families nationally, with Catholic high schools slightly unclerrepresented at the ex- 
tremes (under $1(),()0(), over $5(),()()()) of the income distribution. 

Almost 1 \ percent of students in the average ( atholic high sc hoo! '•(xiMvesome financial aid. 
1 Uv av(»rage' award is about $^17. 

The average financ iai aid award clet reases as sc hool si^e inc revises. 
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number of imf)()rtant investigations have f)re( eded this study ol ( atholic high 
sc hools. tac h of th(*m has ( onlrilnited in some important way to a mort* c onv 
plete understanding ct Catholic s( hoc )Is— their aims, their slruc luri^s, their ac- 
ademic off(»rings, and the ac bievenn^nt levels ol some* ot ihr sluckuils tb(7 have 
(Hoduced. IVrsoris lamiliar with studies will lind ih.'l this present study 
has rc^peated parts of ea( b ot these earlier studies, but that it also extends into new areas and 
( ombines information in new ways. Three of these e.irlier reports whi( h .ir(» fre(|uently ( it(»d 
in this report are: 

• Ht^h S( hool A( hii\(*mi>ni: fhil}lt(\ ( Mholu . Aiui f^tiwUo S( luu)l^ ( omihMiHl, by ( ole- 
man, f loiter, .uid Kilgore.' I his study, published in l*)8J, e\.unin(»d \Uo sl.itus ol publu , 
( atholic , and priv.ite m hools in l*)8(). 
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• The Fhvdto H/>;h SchfH}hTo(L\y by Abrdmowit/ cind Stackhouse. ' This stiicly; conducted 
in the Lite 197()s, explored the iimilarities and differences between Ciitholic and other 
private high schools. 

• The National Catholic Educational Association'sdatabank. It publishes annual statistical 
reportson Cathcjiic schools in America and has maintained a valuable collection of trend 
data on such matters ab minority enr )llment in (\itholic Schools. 

\ A review of general characteristics of Catholic high school students is followed by an anal- 

ysis of how student characteristics vary when the schools dre grouped a( ( ording to four fac- 
tors: 

• School type (private, parothial; interparochial, diocesan) 

• Enrollment size :i 

• Geographical region 

• Render composition (coeducational, single sex) 

The final two sections of this chapter will focus on the issues of financial aid and how high 
schools serve handicapped students. 



(iCncral ^he average number of 9th- 12th grade students per school is 568. Grade-by-grade character- 
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isticsare as follows: 

Grade by grade enrollments in Catholic high schools (Q3.4) 

Average Average % of 

enrollment total high school 

per school enrollment 

9th grade 154 27% 

10th grade 143 - 25 

* 11th grade 137 24 

12th grade 131 24 

Natbnally about 52 percent of all Catholic high school students are female, and 48 percent 
are male. This difference is also evident in each of the grades from 9th through 12th, as shown 
in Exhibit 2.1, 

Though most students attended schools that house only the 9th-12fh grades, there are a 
number of other ways in whic h schools are organized. The figures bel(^ show the percentage 
of high sc hools in seven categories. 

Grade ranges in Catholic high schools (Q3.1) 




Grade Range 


rn of CHS 


• 8-12 


2.2% 




84.9 


10-12 


0.2 . 


K-12 


M 


1-.2 


O.f) 


7-12 


7.5 


()th(-r 


l.i 
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Ncitioniilly, 1 1 perc ent of f '.itholic high s( hool students are non-Cdtholk The national ppr- 
cen'.dge of non-C atholic students (ie( rcascs between the 9,li and 1 2tli grades, as the follow- 
ing numbers reveal. 
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National percentage of non-Catholic stuc^ents (Q3.6) 



9th grade 
10th grade 
. 11 th grade 
1 2th grade 



% 

Non-Catholic 

12.4% 
1 1 .1 
11.2 

11,1% 



About tour percent of Catholic high schools have no non-Catholics in their student body, 
but many Catholic high schools report a significant non-Catholic population. Fourteen per- 
cent have an enrollment that is more than one-quarter non-Catholic, This chapter later ex- 
plores the type of school non-Catholics are most likely to attend. 



SJNGLE-PARENT FAMILIES 

Principals estimated the percentage of students who live in 
On the average, about 19 percent of students in a Catholic 
parent, * In five percent of the schools, more than half of all st 
a single parent. Data from the 1 980 United States Cen 
aged children live in a single parent home,^ Thus, Ca^ 



ic 



single-parent family (Q.1,15). 
igh school live with a single 
lents are estimated to live with 
ggestithat 22 percent of school- 
high schools, on the average. 



have nearly the same proportion'of single-parent children as is found in the nation's popu- 
lation as a whole. 



EXHIBIT 2.1 : Distribution of Males and Females in Catholic High Schools 



Percent 

— 100- 



(national percentages) 



— 90- 



-80- 



lilt* ( titholii High SthfNil: 
A Nationiil Portrait 
MM im 
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-70- 
-60- 
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MINORITY ENROLLMENT 



Th(» average percentage ot minority students in a Catholic high sc hool is IH.8 percent 
{i)\.7). The average percentage ot minority students dec reases from 1 4.b [)ercent in the 9th 
grade to 1 7.H percent in the 1 2th grade. The largest minority in the average Catholic high 
sc hool is Hispanic (H. 1%). Five perc ent ot Catholic high schools report having no minority 
students. / 

Per school average of enrollment by race (Q3.7) 

* Average % per 

school 

•» 

American Indian or Alaskan Native ('-5% 

Asian or Pacific Islander (includes: 
Chinese, lapanese, Filipino, Korean, Laotian, 

Vietnamese, Asian Indian, or other Asian) . 23 

.Black, not Hispanic origin 7.6 m 

Hispanic or Spanish or Latin American origin 8.3 

While, not of Hispanic origin 81 .2 

A very small numbed of Catholic high schools have extremely large minority pcjpulations. 
Fourteen Ca l . >lic high schools (about 1%) report having 100 percent minority enrollment. An 
additional 18 percent of Catholic high schools report having half or more of their enrollment • 
from minority groups. 

Principals were asked ft:) report how many students fell into four different.subgroupings of 
Hispanics. Since Hispanics make up the largest single minority group in Catholic high 
schools, it is important to look at Hispanic subgroups. Eight percent of all Hispanics in the 
average Catholic high school are Cuban in ancestry 32 percent are Mexican, 18 percent are 
Puerto Rican, and 42 percent are reported to be from other Hispanic backgrounds. 

The percentage of minority students tends to be hfjpher in smal I schools. Therefore, average 
per school minority percentages are slightly higherthan the national percen^^ge for all Cath- 
olic high school students who are minority. When controlled for school size, national minority 
percentages are as follows: ^ 

Percentages of racial origin, all CHS studei.ts, controlling for school 

size (Q3.7) 

National 

Group percentage 



American Indian or Alaskan Native ^ 

Asian or Pacific Islander (includes: 
Chinese, japanese, Filipino, Korean, Laotian, 

Vietnamese, Asian Indian, or other Asian) 2. i 

Black, not Hispanic origin 7.1 

Hispanic or Spanish or Latin American origin 7.9 

. ; White, not of Hispanic origin 82.3 

Total percentage of minority students 1 7.7% 

These national percentages are nearly identical to the reported per school perventage av- 
erages as given in the preceding list. Hispanic and Black percentages decrease slightly and 
percentage white increases about one percent/' 

The estimated national percentage of Catholic high school students who are minority (Na- 
tive American, Asian, Hispanic, Black) is 17.7 (as compared to an 18.8 figure for per school 
average). 
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Exhibit 2.2 shows percentage of minority enrollment (or Catholic and public high schools. 
TJiere are three major findings. 

• Percentage of minority enrollment is slightly less in Catholic schools than in public 
schools. ' ^ 

• Catholic schools enroll a smaller percentage of Black students than do public schools. 

• Catholic schools enroll a larger percentage of Hispanic students than do public schools. 



EXHIBIT 2.2: Percentage Miniirtty Enrollments: Catholic and Public High 
Schools Compared 



American Indian 
or Alaskan Native 

Asian or Pacific 
Islander 



All 

C«tlMiiic High 
School Studentt 



12th Grade 
Catholic High 
School StMdmts 



0.2% 



2.3% 



2.2% 



12th Grade 
rubKc High 
School Student! 



3.6% 

(N«tivp Amertcan and 
Asian combined) 
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A \.ition«il PorlMit 

t'lihlii •! h«Nii d.il.i h.isif I on < iil«>m.in. 



Black, not of 
Hispanic Origin 

Hispanic or Spanish 
or Latin American 

White, not of 
Hispanic Origin 



Total Miiiority 



7.1% 



7.9% 



82.3% 



'l77% 



6.6% 



7.4% 



83.6% 



16.4% 



12.2% 



6.3% 



78.0% 



22.0% 



TRENDS IN AtlNORITY ENROLLMENT 

Survey results indicate the percentage of minority students has increased in the last five years 
in 37 pej^enl of schools, remained stable in 57 percent, and decreased ih only 6 percent 
(Q13.3). Minority enrollment is increasing most in schools with these characteristics: 

• Enrollment of 751 or more^tudents. 

• Enrolling girls only ^ 

• Located in Great Lakes, Mideast, or West/Far West regions 

• Parochial (i.e., owned or operated by a parish) 

RESIDENTIAL SCHOOLS 

About four percent of Catholic nigh schools have residential facilities (Q3.14). In these 
schools, tne average number of residential students is 73* These residential schools, though 
they are few in number and none of them very large, further illustrate the diversity among 
Catholic schools. 
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ENROLLMENT SIZE 

Catholic high schools tend to be small. More than one-quarter of Catholic high schools report 
a student population of fewer than 300 students. Ihe percentages in each size category are 
reported below. 

Enrollment in CHS (Q3.4) 





% of CHS 


Under 300 


. 27% 


300-500 ^ 


24 


501-750 


20 


751-1000 


16 


1000 + 


13 
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SOC IAL-tCONOMIC SIATUS Oh STUDENTS AND THEIR FAMILIES 

What is tile social and economic background ot students served by Catholic high schools? 
Principals responded to a series of questions about family income and housing. On these' 
items, most principals claimed they made "rough" or "reasonable" estimates (Q3.26). It is 
likely that most principals have some direct knowledge of these factors, based on student ap- 
plication and financial aid tbrms. 

Percent below the federal poverty level. Principals were given this preamble to a question 
about family income: 

. An estimate of the economic level of the families from which Catholic high school 
students Igrades 9-^121 come is an i,ojportant element in this research project. Please 
use data from school records whenever possible. If no records exist, make as accu- 
rate an estimate as possible. 

The 1982 federal poverty level for a family of four was set at a gross income of 
$9,300; those with incomes below that figure were considered to be living in pov- 
erty. Below are given some other income figures for families qf different sizes. ^ 
The 1982 poverty fevel for different family sizes was as follows: 
family of two $ 6,220 

family of three 7.760 
family of four 9,300 
family of five 10,840 
family of six 12,380 

Principals were asked to estimate the percentage of high school students from families be- 
low the federal poverty level. [Responses are summarized Below: 

Percentages of families below federal poverty level (Q3«24) 

Collibentrjition of families % of CHS with 

below federal poverty level this concentration * 

0% low income 18% 

i-1 0% low income 63 

11 -20%Jow income 10 
21-50% low ihcome 6 
51 % or more low income 2 

r^arly all Catholic high schools (82%) serve some low-income students, and a significant 
few (2%) serve predominantly low-incomf stuoents. 

A second income questioh asked principals to/estimate percentages of students from fam- 
ilies in va-'ious income categories. The results are shown below. 

Distribution of family income (Q3«25) 
Level of income Average % in CHS 



Under $10,000 ^ 7% 

$10,001 -$20,000 24 

$20,001 -$30,000 34 

$30,001 -$50,000 25 

$50,001 -$100,000 8 

Over $100,000 2 

The distribution falls roughly into thirds, with about one-third below $20,000, another 
third in the $20,OGO-$30,000 range, and the final third over $30,000. 

How do these figures compare to income distribution among all Ameri( an families? Below 
are figures for American families, based on 19ff2 national census data for four-person house- 
holds, and for Catholic high school families, with figures adjusted for differences in school 
size.'' (Because the figures have been controlled for school size, the percentages will diff^ 
slightly from th» unweighted percentages listed above.) The income distribution for Catholic 
high sthQpl families rises slightly when controlled for school size. 
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Family income— U.S. population and CHS families compared (Q3.25) 

% of American % of Catholic high 

households with this school families with 

level of iftcome (1982)^ this level of income 

UncJer $10,000 11% 6% 

$10,000-$1 9,999 20 11 

$20,000--$50,000 55 61 

Over $50,000 14 11 

To a great extent, the income of the families of Catholic high school students parallels the 
income distribution found nationally. Catholic students' families are not, on the average, 
poorer— nor are they wealthier. This finding runs counter to the stereotype that Cathoiio 
schools draw disproportionate percentages of students from the well-to-do. Eleven percent of 
Catholic high school students' families have inconaesover $50,000, compared to 14 percent 
nationally. If $10,000 is taken as the cutoff for poverty level (the 1983 cutoff was about $9,800), 
then poverty-level families are somewhat underrepresented in Catholic high schools. How- 
ever, when the lower two income categories are combined, the percent of Catholic high 
school families under $20,000 (28%) is close to the national rate (31%). One important con- 
clusion is that families at the extremes (under $10,000, over $50,000) of income distribution 
are slightly underrepresented in Catholic high schools. 

Low-initome enrollment trends. The percentage of low-income students in Catholic 
schools has risen in the last five years (Q13.4). Since 1978, 28 percent of schools have expe- 
rienced an increase, 66 percent have remained stable, and 6 percent have decreased. The 
percentage of low-income students has increased most in: 

• Schools with enrollments 301 -500 or 751 -1000 

• Single-sex schools 

• Schools in the Mideast 

• Parochial and private schools 

Housing. Estimates for kinds of housing for Catholic high school families are as follows: 



CHS students' family housing (Q3.27) 

" ^ Average % 

per school 



Oyvner-occupied « 74% 

Single or duplex rental 1 5 

Multiple unit rental 1 0 

Other 1 

About three percent^of students in the average Catholic high school live in government- 
subsidized rental housing (Q3.29). 

ionship of ^^^^ section examines the variation among six student characteristics by four demographic 
SllKicni ^^^tors: school size, governance, region, and gender composition. All percentages cited here 
t ^ are per school averages for schools within each category. 

Cliiinu irristic s to 

School NON-CATHOLIC ENROLLMENT 

I )(^l11()^rcipl tk\S Exhibit 2.3 shows that private schools have the largest per school average percentage of 

non-Catholics (14%). Inter-parOehiiij schools have the lowest percentage of non-Catholic stu- 
dents, with seven percent. 

The percentage of non-Catholic enrollment does not appear to be influenced by the fact 
that a school is a girls' school, a boys' school or coed. Nor does school size appear to have 
much effect on the percentage of non-Gatholic enrollment, thoiigh size and percentage of 
V non-Catholic students appear to be inversely relijted to some extent. 
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EXHIBIT 23: PercenlaKe ol Non-Citholit Students 

(tivefdge per school) 



School Type 



Gender 
Composition 



Region 



Enrollment 
Size 



10% 



20% 



30% 



40% 



50% 



ia%| Diyceun 



11% I Parochial 



7%| Inter-parocMal 



14% 



Private 



13% Boys' ichoolt 



14%] Girii' Khoob 
12% CoedKhopli 



rrat UKct 




Southeast 



Wcit/>ar West 



Under 300 students 

. 1 7 

300-500 students 
501 -7$U students 



7SM,000 students 
More ttjan 1.00| iludc nlt 
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Schools in the Southeast and West have, on the average, the highest concentration of non- 
Catholic s. Given the fact that the percentage of Catholics living in the Southeast is somewhat 
lower than in the rest of the country, the high non-Catholic percentage there is understanda- 

bl(V 

PERCENT BLACK ENROLLMENT 

To what extent are Cathohc schools serving Black students? Exhibit 2.4 sh.iws the dveragt 
percentages. The percentage is approximately the same as the national average (7%) for thr'ee 
of the four school types. The only exception is the smaller percentage of Blacks found in inter- 
parochial schools (4%), which may be accounted for by the fact that many inter-parochial 
sc hools are located in small towris. 

Single-sex sct)Ools (boys' schools, girls' schools) have approximately equal percentages of 
Black enrollment, nine and ten percent respe^ Hvely Coed schools, on the average, report a 
smaller Black enrollment, at six percent. Since inter-paro( hial schools are almost exclusively 
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tXHIBII 2.4: PorcenUiKe BUk SIndonts 

dn erage per ^i houh 



School Type 



Gender 
Composition 



Region 



Enrollment 
Size 



\ S.itioii.il I'urtr.iit 

S.I f \, I 'Ml. 
It »M .1 MM t)i ' 



10% 



— I — 

20% 



Dioceun 
ParocMal 



9% 



4% 



lnler*pMochial 
ivate 



k] Itiv 



9% 



Boyi' Khoob 

I 

CiHf Khools 



4%] CocdfctiooU 




Under 300 s tudenU 

I I 

300-500 Students 

I 

501*750 Stunts 

I I 

75M,000 Students 
More than 1,000 students 

I I I 



30% 



40% 



50% 



coed, their incluskjn in the coed schools' number may account tor some of the apparent un- 
derrepresentation of Black students in coed schools. 

Black enrollment is higher in the Southeast, Mideast, and Great Lakes regions. Overall, a 
very small percentage of Black students are enrolled in Catholic high schools in the Plains 
stcUes ( i%) iwid New England (2%). These regional differences tend to parallel the regional 
distribution of all Blacks in the United States. 

PIKC FNf HISPANIC ENROLLMENT 

txhr()it 2.1 shows how Hispanic (Mirollriient varies by s( hool goverfiancc, gender compo- 
sition, region, and enrollment si^e. The greatest range is among regions, with schools in the 
West and Far West enrolling, on the average, 2 i percent Hispanic stu(l(»nts, and schools in 
New England enrolling only one perc ent Hispanic. There is also great variety among school 
governance types, from a high of 1 i f)ercent in the average parochial s( hoc^l, to a k)W of only 
tmv (Kvcent in the average inter-parochial s( hool. toed s( hot )ls have snictller per( e»ntages of 
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EXHIBIT 2.%: Percentage of Hispanic Students 

(average per school) 



llir ( .ittinlh Mi);h Si frnil: 
\ N.ition.il INirtMit 

H.I n\ .in () \ " 



School Type 



□ 1 V 
1% Intcr-iiarociaal 



Gender 
Composition 



RcgSon 



Enrollment 
Size 



10% 



20% 



30% 



—I — 
40% 



Parochial 



Private 



11% I loyt'Klioob 



Tti%| CiHt'Khooh 




West/Far West 



300-500 itudcnto 



50% 



Hispanics than single-sex schools. Percentage of Hispdnic enrollment does not seem system- 
atically related to school size. However, schools of 300 to 500 students have Hispanic enroll- 
ments almost twice as large as schools in any other size category. 

k 

Pf RCENTAGE ENROLLMENX ALL MINORITIES^ 

m 

Parochial schools have the largest averaj;e percentage of minority students (see Exhibit 
2.b). Not far behind them are the private and diocesan schools, each with a significant mi- 
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EXHIBIT Lb: PercenMjic of Minority Students 

Average per school) 



\Uv i .tthnlii Hi^h Si hiiol; 
\ N,ihiin«il INirlr.iit 

\^i.U\^ Hl.h .iriH f irsp.uirt s 




nority population. The inter parochial school has the smallest percent minority enrollment, 
with only six percent, on the average. Therefore, the parochial, private and diocesan schools 
[Kobably l:>est represent the depth of Catholic school investrnent in the minority community 
The West/Far West schools report the highest average minority enrollment (38%). The high 
concentration of Hispanics in the western U.S. is the major contributing factor. A fairly strong 
Asian enrollment (7% on average) also contributes to the high minority enrollment in West 
and Far West schools. Schools in New England and the Plains states have the smallest average 
mifiority percentage, reflecting general U.S. demographic patterns. 
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FAMILY INCOME 

The percentage of families whose income is more than $50,000 varies more by school gov- 
ernance type than by region, enrollment size, or student body composition (coed vs. single- 
sex), as shown in Exhibit 2.7 Among private school students, on the average, 14 percent of 
families have incomes of $50,000 or more, while only three percent of parochial school stu- 
dents' families do. Exhibit 2.8 shows that families with lower incomes (under $20,000) are 
much more common in parochial schools than in private schools. Lower income families are 
more common in small schools (with enrollments under 500) than in larger schools. 



EXHIBIT 2.7: Percentage of Students' Family Incomes Above $50,000 



(average per school) 



School Type 



Gcfider 
Composilion 



10% 



20% 



9% j DioceMn 



Parochial 



1 



Region 



Enrollmlrit 
Size 



lfir(.Uh<ili( Mi^h S( h<Mil: 
'\ N.itifintil Porlriiil 

s< r \ rur. 



7% 



Inter-parochial 

-1— , I 

^ 14% j Private 



30% 



ml Boyt'Khooli 

I ■ l> I 



11% 



5 



CiHi'Khools 
f%^ ilocdKhooU 




Wett/Far West 



Jnder 300 students 

I . 

O0-S00|itudent| 
S01-750 students 

I I 

75M,000 studenU 

I I 

More than 1,000 students 



40% 



50% 
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I XMIBII I.n: IVr( enlace III Sludonts' i.unilv lii(oiiu>s li(>luv\ *i>2(MM}(( 



















13% D 


I lA 1 I I 1 1 



School Type 



Gender 
Composition 



Region 



10% 



20% 



30% 



40% 



50% 



34% 



2»% 



4S% 

1 1 

InterparochUI 



Private 



X 



29% Boys' schools 



29% i GIHs' Khooli 

:3%J CocdKhools 



NeWtngUnd 




■■■■■■ 



\ N.itiop ; Portrait 

M.t .t il oil W< ' > 




Paroctiial 



UnJer JOOstudenti 
300*500 students 



Enrollment 
Size 



|50 ituipts 
751-1,000 itudenH 

I I I 

More than 1,000 students 

I I I I 



Fl EMENTARY FEEDER SCHOOLS 

Does the percent of enrollment c oming rom erent kinds of feeder sch<)(?ls vary on the 
basis of these four variables? Exhibit 2.9 shcv/s th« percentage of high school students who 
con e from public, Catholic, or other non-pij( ir ^ le nentary schools. Overwhelmingly Cath- 
olic high schools depend on Catholic eleme^tir* schools for their students. On the average, 
a Catholic high school receives 78 fiei* e. .f ci its students from Catholic elementary schools, 
20 fiercent from public schools, and \ percent from other non-pul)lic sc hools. Catholic private 
schoi Jsdrjw more of their student population from publk^schools than do other school types. 
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FXHIBIT 2.9: elementary Feeder Sc htnils 

(hihin . i MhoUi . and ( )tbrr /Viv,if<* S( /loo/s; 

Legen-* Q PuWk School* Q] Catholic Schools 



Other Private 
Schooli 



School Type 



Gender 
Composition 



Region 



Enrollment 
Size 



f hi' ( .itholH Mii;h S( hoot: 
\ \.ition,il I'nrlr.iil 



1 0% 20% 30% 40% 50% 



2t% 



— I 1 1 1 

70% 80% 90% 100% 



11% 



14% I 



3S% 



17% 



1t%| 



19% 



12% 



1t% 



14% 



11% [ 



19% 



11% 



X 



19% I 



X 



22% 



I I I I I I I I 



76% 



M% 



74% J 



71% 



19% 



79% 



X 



7t% 



79% 



79% 



77% 



79% 



2% 



1% 



i9%| 1% 



4% 

4% 

3% 
2% 



§1% | 2% 

2% 
5% 
2% 
1% 
5% 

3% 
i% 
3% 
3% 
3% 



1 



Boys' schools rely slightly more heavily on students entering from public schools than do 
other schools. Over one-third o* Catholic high school students in New England are from pub- 
lic elementary schools. Enrollment size does not appear to be related to percentages that 
come from various types of feeder schools. 
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I'^illiliuiill Aid in The average catholic hrgh school awarded $.}b,917 in tinamial aid during 19H2-198Mhis 
( ^cliholiC I lis^h '"^'"^^^ scholarships, tuition reductions, grants, and work-study. This amount, extrapolated 
^1 . . to a national population of 1,464 schools, yields a figure in excess of $54,0O(),()OO for a total 
IIOOIS dollaramountof financial aid to Catholic highschool students. 
1 The average school gives aid to 13 percent of its students. This translates into an average of 

71 students per school, with each receiving, on the average, about $517 in aid. 

An interesting difference is observed when the average grant per pupil is broken out by the 
enrollment size of the school awarding that grant. The results of this analysis are displayed 
below 



Per school averages for number of grant recipients and size of 


grant 




(Q3.17) 






Average number 


Average 




of recipients 


grani 


Under 300 


27 


$985 


300-500 


51 


$727 


501-750 


68 


$51 1 


751-1000 


94 


$482 


Over 1000 


135 


$384 



The average grant per pupil drops as the size of the school increases. One possible expla- 
nation for this pkignomenon is the high number of private schools in the category with more 
than 1,000 students. Because those schools tend to have larger numbers of families with larger 
incomes, their need for financial aid would be reduced. Conversely, inter-parochial and par- 
ochial schools are overrepresented in the enrollment size categories of less than 500 students. 
Since they report a higher number of families with incomes in the lower financial brackets, 
one would suspect that increased need for financial aid is present in these schools. 

What criteria are used in awarding financial aid^ Listed below are the percentages of 
schools considering various criteria for grants. 



Criteria considered in awarding financial aid (Q3.18) 

% using thi§ 
criterion 



Financial ne^d 96% 

Academic record or promise 49 

Racial or et^\nic origin 1 2 
Athletic record or promise 4 
Vocational intention 2 



Pr icipals were asked to choose the one most impor||||»t factor, with the results reported 
below 

Most important criterion for awarding financial aid (Q3.19) 

% of schools choosing 



criterion as the most 
\^ important 

Financial need 91 .5% 

Academic record or promise 7 .0 

Athletic record or promise {),B 

Vocational intention 0.5 

Racial or ethnic origin 0.2 



Financial need, then, is clearly the most prominent factor. 
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J l;iM(liC'<H>l)C'(i Some Catholic high schools enroll handic appecl students, but enrollment varies consider- 
Still ll Ml t K "^^'^ handicap. The percentages of Catholic high schools tha serve each of 11 
' ' ty|fi>s of handicapped students in some way are given below 

Percentages of schools serving handicapped students (Q3.13) 

% o( Schools 

Specific learning disabilities S 

Deaf or hearing impaired 42 

( )rthopedica I ly impaired ' i 
S(3eech impaired 
Emotionally disturbed 

Blindor visually impaired (non-cOrr(jctable) ^ 20 

Deaf and blind / ^ 

Educable mental'y retarded 8 

Multiple handicapped 7 

* Trainable mentally retarded 2 

Other health impaired 40 

Clearly, the more severe the handicap, the fewer the schooK that can accommodate the stu- 
dent 

Forty-oi;>e percent of schools serve no handicapped students. Another 47 percent enroll be- 
tween 1 and 10 handicapped students; the remaining 12 percent serve 11 or more. On the 
average, a Catholic high school enrolls 5.2 handicapped students. This translates, on the av- 
erage, into about one percent of students, a smaller percentage th m the average of 4.9 percent 
reported for public higK schools." Principals were not asked tp designate how many students 
their school serAfcn each of these 11 categories. 

Schools serving handicapped students usually "mainstream" them, requiring them to at- 
tend t <?gular classes. Only in the case of specific learning disabilities are special classes com- 
mon, with 27* percent of all Catholic high schools offering them. For each of the other types of 
handicaps, no more than nine percent of schools offer special classes. ^ 
How accessible are schools to handicapped students? Responses are listed belo\^ 

Access to school facilities for handicapped or wheelchair-bound 

students (Q8.31) 

% o f Schools 

All facilities accessible 1^^% 
Some but {jk)t all facilities ac cessible 4S 
Few facilities acc essible 24 
No faci I ikies accessible * 1 ^ 

Prin( ipals do not give Catholic high schools positive evaluations foi service to the handi- 
( apped. Princ ipals were asked to indicate how well their school "provid(;>,(iuality education 
to \hv handicapped." Their responses are as follovs: 

Evaluations of education for the handicapped (Q14.12) 

% o( Schools 

Outstanding 1% 
V(Tygoo(l b 
SatisUtorv JO 
Knr 

l^oor Ti 
Not important, r(»l(»vant, 
ord(»sirable to our 

M hool's fiiissioh 4 { 

u 
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Nearly half of principals (43%) do not view education fyc4^ handicapped as relevant or 
important. Thirty percent evaluate education for the handicajiJ^d as "fair" or "poorf' in sharp 
contrast \o the seven f)ercent who rate it as "outstanding"|or "quite good." Out of a list of 45 
areas of school life (discussed at length in chapter 12), this area received the fewest positive 
evalu^l^ns. 
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( 'OIIIIIK^Ilt While most Catholic high school students are white, Catholic, from middle-income fami- 
lies, and were previousfy enrolled in Catholic elementary schools, these comments should not 
\w taken to imply that all schools serve only this kind of student body. For example, some 
Whools are primarily non-Catholic. Some are p/imarily or exclusively minority Some serve 
mainly low-incorrie students. Viewed collectively, a significant percentage of schools serve a 
student clientele that varies from common demographic characteristics. 

Two stereotypes about Catholic high schools, if not entirely untrue, are perhaps grossly ov- 
erstated. One is that Catholic high schools (and other non-public schools) are havens for white 
students whose parents are threatened by desegregation policies in public schools. On the 
^, contrary, nearly the same percentage of minority students are enrolled in Catholic high 

schools as in public schools. More importantly, other research has found that white sttttlents 
in Catholic high schools experience less segregation than their counterparts in public 
schools.** This is because minority students are more evenly distributed across schools in the 
• Catholic sector than in ;he public sector. 

A second stereotype is that Catholic high schools are operated for economically-advan-" 
taged s'tfjdents. Instead, the survey indicates that Catholic high schools are accessible to low- 
income students and that Catholic schools, through admissions and financial aid procedures, 
seek to enroll low-income students. Overall, the income distribution of families served by 
Catholic high schools is comparable to the national income distribution for all families. 
Hence, Catholic high schools serve a range of students, from below poverty lev^l to high in- 
come. 

Some explain the record of Catholic high schools in serving tho handicapped by claiming 
that federal and state aid to education for the haadicapped<has betn less accessible to non- 
public schools than to publtf^schools. Others contend that, if the Catholic high school com- 
munity made education for the handicapped a priority, funding could be obtained. This wculd 
require (a) more vigorous attempts to procure government funds earmarked for education of 
the handicapped; (b) efforts to lobby state and local agencies for support; or (c) more con- 
certed attempts to seek help from corporations, foundations and individuals in the private sec- 
tor. All of these efforts, however, depend first on schools developing the will to serve the hand- 
icaf(^d. 

\ Ideally, handicapped students should be able to choose between public and non-public 

s( hools and find high quality-programs in either setting. Until Catholic high schoc^ls improve 
services for the handitapped, this choice will not be available to many students who might be 
especially well served by the Catholic hi^h school's strdng sense of community and commit- 
ment to faith development as well as academic excellence. In the meantime, high school ad- 
ministrators could initiate contact with feeder schools to ascertain the spec iai needs of poten- 
tial students and to discuss tht^ opportunities the high school can offer them. 
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< n v. n u . Teachers 



I li^^hli^htS 1983-1984, lay teachers constituted nearly 77 percent of the Catholic high school teaching 
force; in 1962, they made up only 30 percent. 

In 1962, 49 percent of Catholic high school teachers were women religious; in 1983, only 14 
percent were women religious. 

Ninety-four percent of principals say that the teachers in their school regarJ'their work as a ^ 
genuine ministry of the church. 

Fifty-four percent of Catholic high school teachers have five years of teaching e)^pprience or 
less. Only about eight percent of public high schpol teachers have less than five years' teach- 
ing experience. ^ 

Half of all full-time teachers in Catholic high schools have earned an advanced de§^ {M.A., 
^' M.S., or higher). i ' 

The overall student to full-time teacher ratio in Catholic high schools is 18:1. 

Thdtftudent to full-time teacher ratio is 13:1 in schools with enrollment under 300 students 
a, 1(123:1 iri schools with more than 1,000 Students. 

The average annual salary (1983-1984) ip Catholic high schools for a beginning lay teacher 
with a B.A. is $11,121 ; the comparable figure for public schools i& $14,045. 
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ood teaching is essential to learning. However fine the facilities, however com- 
petent the administration, however eager the students, if the teacher does not 
successfully invite students fft the discipline and the excitement of learning, the 
educational enterprise falters. No single task connected with Catholic second- 
ary education is more important than the encounter of teacher and student in 
Catholic high school classrooms. This chapter presents a portrait of the Catholic high school 
teacher today. It examines some of the recent changes in the makeup of the teaching force and 
explores some of the problems and possibilities Inherent in those changes. 
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<4\*(*r\it*\V To speak of averages regardins teachers in Catholic high schools masks the diversity among 
them. However, a brief portrail of a "typical" teacher is an economical way to summarize 
some of the characteristics that the majority of Catholic high schbol teachers have in common, 
and to sketch the conditions in which most of them work. (This overview is derived from the 
^ responses of principals to the survey.) 

The majority of teachers in Catholic high schools are women (53%). Most are between 25 
and 44 years of age (66%). Half hold a graduate degree, and 95 percent are white. ^ 

The average teacher is required to arrive at school 15 minutes before school opens and re- 
main 25 minutes atter the end of the school day Her school provides her with 3 1/2 days of 
in-service training each year (89% o( schools provide at least some in-service training). She 
receives her regular salary for those days (salary is paid for in-service days at 86% of schools). ^ 
She has one normal class period for preparation tifne each day. Her principal expects her to 
contribute about five hours a month in non-academic activities such as chao^^roning, advising 
co-curricular activities, etc . ^ 
^ Her colleagues on the faculty who are lirst-year teachers receive an annual salary of 

$1 U 21 . She has taught in her present school for five years. Her own "salary is $15,600, the 
midpoint between starting salary and the most she can eam with a master's degree ($20,105). 
These salary figures apply only to lay teachers, however; priests and .eligious are paid on a 
different schedule, which tends to be lower. In most schools, the same salary is paid to all 
religious regardless of education and experience. 

The typical teacher is not represented in salary negotiations by any negotiating group. Only 
about one-third of Catholic secondary school teachers are so represented. Of that group, most 
are represented by a diocesGrhor local group not affiliated with either of the major national , 
organizations that represent public school teachers. The National Education Association rep- 
resents only 3.3 percent of teachers in Catholic high schools, and the American Federation of 
Teachers, 1.5 percent. 

In 73 percent of schools, teachers are evaluated twice a year, and in 97 percent, teachers 
can expect a formal evaluation at least once year. Only rdrely does a school formall^eek 
evaluation of teachers from parents and students. However, 36 percent of s(i>iools say, that stu- 
dent opinion has some influence on the evaluation, and 27 percent say they depend on par- 
ents' evaluations to some degree. 

The hypothetical "average" Catholic secondary school has a faculty of 3l full-time teach- 
n ers, plus five or six part-time members. Faculty turnover is relatively highr about half of the 
teachers in the average school have been on the staff for less than five \ears— about a third of 
them for two years or less, \ , 

( 'hiini*(\S The ch.ir.i( ter of the Catholic high school faculty has changed in a number of ways during 
Viiiii I' |«ir'> '^^^ ''"^^ •indings reported in Cdtholn Schools in Action.^ which summarizes a 

.*>lll( < I. M>w ^^j^^^i^ „f.( \,th()li< elementary^d secondary schools conducted during the early 1960s, pro- 
'vide darii for comparison with the present findings. Exhibit iA presents some of these 
(h.inges. 

(.fcNIHR AND A(.t 

In 19()2 the faculty was predominantly female— .ibout two-thirds women to one-third men. 
Women sti'l predominate, but the proportion of iiien to women is more nearly e()ual now, with 
S { pen ent women and 47 percent met 

Th«* fa( ulty is gt-ncVally younger novy. In 1962, b \ percent of teachers were 44 or yuunger; 
now 7 \ |X'r( ent are under Vi. The numl)er of teachers over the age of 6S has droppedfrom 5 
pcrc ent to \ percent. 

rhe implii .itions of a younger t.iculty m.iy be more (.ir-te.u hing .ind |)ositivc th.in tirst ap- 
[Mvirs. feac her sal.irv s( hedules .ilmost universally reward lengfh 6\ servic e - longer is often 
assumed to mean more experienced, more seasoned, more mature, better 

Ke( '-nt work l)y Summers .md Wolfe, however, implies that there is a ( eihng on the prog- 
ress of teai hers in their ,il)ility to inspire ac.ulemic achievement in students, or, ,it any rate. 
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EXHIBIT 



General Characteristics: Full-Tsme Catholic 
High School Teachers 
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that teachers do not continue to be more productive right up to retirement. The most produd- 
tivfe years, according to this research, are likely to occur between 5 years and. 16 years of 
teaching experience. Further, there is evidence that younger. teachers are more effective than 
older teachers in dealing with low-achieving and disadvantaged students. 

Teachers in Catholic schools who would fit this span of greatest productivity \^ould be likely 
to fall between the Jifees of 27 and 45, depending, of course, on the age at which the teacher 
entered the profession. By this measure. Catholic faculties should be highly productive; 73 
percent of Orthotic high school teachers are under the age of 45. 

PROPORTIONS OF LAY AND RELIClduS TEACHERS 

The r si dramatic change of the past 20 years is the substantial shift in the proportion of 
lav . -ucners to religious teachers. It has been observed and commented on for some time, and 
its impact on American Catholic education has been very significant. In 1962, 69 percent of 
Catholic high school teachers were priests, brothers, or sisters. Today, all religious (including 
a number of permanent deacons) make up 23 percent of Catholic high school teachers. The 
percentage of laymen teaching in Catholic high schools is more than twice that of 20 years 
ago. and the percentage of laywomen teaching has tripled. ^ 

The shift in |;>fopprtion of laity to religious, as shown in Exhibit 3.2, has far-reaching impli-^ 
rations. It is nrf doubt in part responsible, for example, for changes in teacher ratios by gender 
and age. However, it has much broad^ implications. 

Before those implications are discussed, a few observations should be noted about varia- 
tions in the proportion of religious^faculty by region of the country, size of school, or school 
\y\ye. Exhibit 3.3 presents the three comparisons. In the New England and Mideast regions, 
fac ulties have slightly higher percentages of religipus. Otherwise, the proportions do not vary 
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EXHIBIT 3.2: Percentage Lay/Religious Teachers, 1962 and 1983-1984 
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greatly trom one region to another. Neither is size an important factor The percentage of lay 
te.K hers appears to have very little relation to enrollment size, with percentages varying only 
between 75 and 80 percent. With the exception of private schools, where the proportion of 
religious teachers is highest, at 28 percent, school type does not seem related to the propor- 
tion of lay to religious teachers; in the remaining three school types, the proportion of religious 
teachers hovers around 20 percent. 



LililV Thr New The impact on Catholic schools of this influx of laity probably cannot be fully assessed yet. 

\1^iif)ritv However, this study provides some preliminary insights. The many concerns that surround 
IVlclJOriiy j^j^ c hange center around two questions. First, how will the shift to predominantly lay facul- 
ties change the climate of Catholic schools? Second, what are the economic implications of 
the shift? 

IMPACT ON SCHOOL CLIMATE 

For many students and parents, the ra/son d'etre of Catholic schools is their climate. The 
traditional qualities of concern for academic excellence, the emphasis on order and disci- 
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EXHIBIT 3*3: Percentage Lay and Religious Tearherti by Region, Enrollment 
Size and School Type 
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pline, and the infusion^f school life with an emphasis on religious attitudes, activities, and 
values are precisely what attract them. Have those c|ualities diminished with greater numbers 
of laity on the faculty? 

Chapter 6 ejjamines school climate in term^pf six aspects: discif^e policy order, aca- 
demic expectations, degree of structure, morale, and sense of community An examination of 
data on each aspect, comparing schools with a high proportion of lay teachers against schools 
with a lower proportion of lay teachers, reveals a difference on only one — and that difference 
is relativl?ly small. * Schools with a high proportion of lay teachers place slightly less^mphasis 
on student religious development than do schools with greater numbers of religiqjL^ teachers. 
Survey results also show that 94 percent of flrincipalssay that the teachers in theinschool re- 
gard their work as a genuine ministry of the church. On the whole, it would thuyappear that 
lay teachers in most respects effectively promote the special climate that has traditionally typ- 
ified Catholic high schools. Perhaps a further study might examine some of the causes of — 
and remedies for — the slightly lower evidence of faith development in sf hools where lay 
tetichers are predominant. 
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ECONOMIC CONCERNS 

The financial implications of the^graclual shift from predominantly religious to predomi- 
nantly lay teaching staff are numerpus. They rieach intc a number of staffing considerations. 

Compensation. Catholic high schools, on the average, pay $11,121 to a first year teacher 
with a bachelor's degree. The highest pay for a teacher with a master's degree, on the average, 
is $20,105. Compensation of teachers varies by size of school, as shown below 



Per school average teacher salaries, by size of school (Q2.29, 2.31) 

Avg. pay for Isl year Avg. highest pay for lay ' 

School enrollment lay teacher with B,A. teacher with M.A, 

Under 300 $10,639 $1 7^50 

300--500 10,864 19,367 

501^750 11,212 20,452 

751-1,000 11,625 * 22,063 

More than 1 ,000 1 1 ,794 23,033 

Salaries increase^iteadily from the smallest to the largest schools. The difference in average 
starting salary for a teacher with a B.A. from the smallest to the largest schools is $1,T55. The 
difference in the average top salary for a teacher with an M.A. between the smallest and the 
largest schools is $5,283. Larger schools have apparently decided (or are able) to invest in 
retaining teachers by offering proportionally higher salaries for more years of service at the 
school. 

Only ten percent of schools report that priests are paid on the same salary schedule as lay 
teachers, and only 12 percent report that men and women religious are paid on the lay salary 
schedule. The per school average annual compensation for priests is $11,000, for women re- 
ligious, $9,772, and for men religious, $11,334. With $11,121 as the per school average starting 
salary for a lay teacher with a B.A., it is clear that the cost of maintaining substantial numbers 
of lay teachers is higher than the cost of a faculty made up predominantly of priests and reli- 
gious. This new strain on the budgets of Catholic schools influences or is influenced by a 
number of other teacher-related matters 

Staff turnover. Catholic high school teachers tend to be relatively new in their positions. 
As Exhibit 3.4 shows, over half of Catholic high school teachers have taught for five years or 
less. Twenty-eight percent have been on the job two y€ irs or less. When compared with the 
length of service for public school teachers. Catholic school staff turnover appears to be very 
high. 

Comparison of PHS and CHS teachers' length of service (Q2.40) 
« 

PHS length o( service* C HS length of service (at this school) 

Less thcin 5 yecirs 8% (^5 years 54% 

1-9 years 17 (v 10 years 22 

10-14 years 2 i 11-15 years 1 { 

15-1 9 years 20 l(v2() years 7 

20 or more U 21,i)rm()re 5 

( 

Although these two sets of year-ranges do not match perfectly, the comparison reveals sharf) 
differem es. The majority of Catholit teachers have taught at their present school for less than 
live years. The majority of pul)lic s( hool feat hers have taught tor IS years or more. The con- 
stant turnover in ( atholit sc hools provides a ( onstant supply of "new blood," whi( ! i may tend 
to be invigorating. However the raf)id c hange may threaten the transmission ot s( hool tradi- 
tions and values. More work is needed to assess the impact of turnover. 

A special analysis examined the ( harac teristics of s( ho.ols with larger per( (»ntag(»s of new 
sfdff (indie ative of high turnover rates). rhes(» s( hools tend, in comparison with other s( hools, 
to hcive tliese ( hara( teristi( s: ' 
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• Lower maximum salaries for a teacher with an M.A. degree 

• Lower salary schedule for new teachers with p.A. degrees 

• Tenure available for experienced teachers 

• Less teacher interest in collective bargaining 

• Fewer facilities and resources 

• A smaller fringe benefit package 

.The message is clear. Staff turnover is closely related to economics. High turnover occurs 
in settings where salaries and benefits are relatively low and where funds are limited (assum- 
ing that lack of facilities and resources reflects, in part, a fiscally constrained institution). 
Teac^hers are apparently finding that they cannot afford to stay in Catholic schools. 

Another finding, based on factors that do not appear in the list above, indicates that turnover 
rates are not related to school climate.** Schools experiencing a constant influx of new teach- 
ers do not differ from other schools in sense of community, discipline policy, discipline prob- 
lems, academic emphasis, religious emphasis, student morale, or teacher morale. So it cannot 
be said that teachers leave because the climate is negative or that teacher turnover creates 
climate problems. Catholic schools maintain their mission even where teacher turnover is 
hiftb. 

Minority status. The percentage of minority teachers is lower than the percentage of mi- 
noi^'ty students (reported in chapter 2); five percent of Catholic high school teachers are mem- 
bers of a racial or ethnic minority, as compared with a student population that is 18 percent 
minority The distribution of teachers by racial groups is given below. 



Racial background of CHS and PHS teachers (Q2.2) 



Black 
Asian 

American Indian 

Hispanic 

White 



% in CHS 

1 .6% 

0.6 

0.1 
. 3.0 
94.6 



3.7 



% in PHS^ 

7.8% 

0.7 
91.6 



EXHIBIT 3.4: Teachers: Years on Schoors Staff 
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Many eductitors believe the percentdKe ot minority tedc hers on d ttU ulty should .dry with 

the percentage ot minority students in the school. The list l)clow shows niir|ority student/ 

tt»a( h^^r percentages in Catholic high schools. 

% 

■ ) ' 
Percentage df minority teachers in schools with significant minority 
< } populations (Q2.2, 3.7) 



% student minority 



% Minority \ 

tPArhprc ' 



population teachers 

.1-5 % 17% 

6-10 2.3 

11-25 4.1 

26-100 18.6 

The number of minority teachers rises with the percentage of minority students, but does 
not keep pace with it. White teachers are the majority in virtually every Catholic high school 
regardless of the proportion of minority students. Desirable as it may seem to provide minority 
students with minority teachers as role mocJels, that is happening only to some degree in Cath- 
olic schools. 

The matter no doubt has financial implications. The demand for trained professionals who 
are members of a minority exceeds the supply in the teaching field, as in many others. Where 
demand exceeds the supply those who are sought-after — in this case, minority teachers — 
can pick and choose. With the compensation of teachers in Catholic schools so much lower 
than the salaries available in many public schools, it may be that Catholic schools canndt at- 
tract and keep large numbers of minority teachers, however much they wish to do so. How- 
ever, the larger percentage of minority teachers in schools with larger minority enrollments 
suggests that at least some schools are making a conscious effort to attract and retain minority 
teachers. 

( )t llCr TCclChCr The condition of teaching in Catholic secondary schools does not resolve solely around the 
C^hcirHCtCriSt ICS '^^ religious status of teachers or around economic considerations. Some of the other char- 
acteristics of the teaching force are described below. 

EDUCATIONAL LEVEL AND TENURE ^ 

Fifty-two percent of Catholic high school teachers have earned a graduate degree, as shown 
belov/ This is approximately the same number of advanced degree holders as au found in the 
public schools." Another 18 percent have earned at least 30 credits toward an M.A. degree 
(Fewer than one percent of teachers have no college degree.) 
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Less than B.A. 
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B.A.orB.S. 
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B.A. and 30 credits 
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M.A.orM.S. 
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M.A. and 30 credits 
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Ed. Specialist 
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Licenciate 
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Ph.D. or Ed.D. 
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Principals were asked how many of their teachers were certified and hoW.many had the 
(jualifications to meet certification requirements of the state in which the school is located. 
About 88 percent of full-time Catholic high school teachers are either certified or certifiable 
by a state education agency Because the issue of certification is not relevant for full-time re- 
ligion teachers, the real percentage is probably higher than 88 percent. 
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About 28 percent of all Githolic high s( hools offer tenure to their teachers. Tenure is offered 
in a greater percentage of diocesan and parochial schools than in private or inter-parochial 
s( hools. 

Percent of schools offering tenure (Q2.38) 

Diocesan « ii% 

Parochial . ' .i2 

Private 24 
Inter-Parochial 15 

In schools that offer tenure, a teacher is eligible after three years of teaching, on the average. 
In only 21 percent of schools does eligibility for tenure \^\ke longer than three years. These 
dataa are somewhat surprising and raise questions about what principals understood the term 
"tenure" to mean. Further research is needed to clarify this matter 

Seventy-six percent of public high school teachers are tenured. Data from this survey do 
not show how many teachers in Catholic high schools have tenure. Given the low percentage 
of schools offering tenure and the heavy turnover each year, it is unlikely that the percentage 
of Catholic high school teachers with tenure approaches the public school percentage. Tenure 
rates, however, are not directly comparable^because tenure in the publ ic sector usually means 
tenure to a school system, whereas, in the Catholic setting, it means tenur? to a pa||.ticular 
school. 

Tenure, in fact, is a low-priority issue for school administrators at the present time; the as- 
surance for teachers that they will not be fired is not uppermost in principals' minds. The as- 
surance thJt a reasonable number of teachers will stay on staff for the coming year is. 



EXHIBIT 3.5: Student Teacher Ratio by Enrollment Size and School Type 
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TEACHER rO STUOENT RATIO 

The overall full-time teacher-to student ratio in Catholic high schools is 1 to 1H.4 whic h is 
almost identical to the 1983 U S .eacher-student ratio in public schools of 18.45/' However, 
the public school figure includes both elementary cind secondary schools. 

How does the ratio vary by the enrollment siie of the school? Exhibit i . S shows the rise in 
number of studeiii!> per full-time teacher as schools increase in size. Schools with an enroll- 
ment under 30C have a teacher/student ratio of 1 to 12.7. That number steadily increases over 
the five enrollment size categories used in this study The teacher-to-student ratio for schools 
with an enrol Iment of more than 1000 students is 1 to 22 .9. The difference between the lowest 
ratio and the highest ratio is over 55 percent. Smaller Catholic high schools are generally able 
to offer more individualized attention than larger ones. 

Exhibit 3.5 also presents the variations among the four school types in teacher-to-student 
ratio. Overall, the ratio is not markedly affected by school type, although diocesan schools 
have a slightly larger ratio than the others. The difference may be related to the fact that dioc- ' 
esan schools are often larger. 

PUBLIC AND CATHOLIC HIGH SCHOOLS COMPARED 

Some comparison of teachers in Catholic and public high schools may be useful. Exhibit 
3.6 presents some evidence to supplement a few comparisons mentioned earlier in this chap- 
ter."' 

To summarize, Catholic school teachers are younger, receive lower salni ies, are more often 
female, and are less often members of a minority than their public school counterparts. Edu- 
cational levels are similar. Catholic schools have a smaller percentage of Black teachers and 



EXHIBIT 3.6: Catholic High Schools Compared With Public High Schools 

Full-Time Teachtw CathoNc High Sctiools ' Public High Schools 

Sex 

Male 47% 62% 

Female S3 38 * 

Education 

Less thcin a B.A. 0,9% 0.4% 

B.A. orB.S. * 47 J 50.1 

M.A. 51,3 49.3 

Ph.D. 0.5 0. i 

Age 

Under 25 years 7.1% |% 

25-34 years ' 34.9 25 

35-44 31.1 

45-54 1f,.l 

55-^64 7.9 

f)5 years or more 2 iy l(»ss than 1 
Salary 

Average annual salary, 1st year $1 1J21 $14,045 

(lay) tea( her with a B.A. 

Average (Liy) tearh(»r s Sfilary U) \2''t J2,i}(y7 

Merit Pay 

SchfX)ls which consider ni(*rit 7.2% 4% 
in determining StiLiry 
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d larger percentage of Hispanic teachers than public schools do. These findings parallel those 
found among students— Catholic schools have a lower percentage of Blot k students and a 
higher percentage of Hispanic students than do public schools. 

( lOIDllUMIt ^^^^ of what is reported in this volume has economic implications of some kind, and none 
is more serious than the question of providing high quality teachers for Catholic high schools. 
Both practical and ethical considerations are involved in the question of teacher compensa- 
tion. As a result of the shift from predominantly religious faculty to predominantly lay faculty/ 
the cost of providing teachers has risen. The difficulty of matching needs with available dol- 
lars for salaries has severely taxed many schools. If schools are not able to offer competitive 
salaries, rapid turnover in faculty is likely. This may take its toll on the educational process, 
perhaps in ways not yet visible. If Catholic schools are to compete in the marketplace for ex- 
cellence in teaching, a way must be found to provide the dollars that will make Catholic fac- 
ulty salaries competitive with those of other schools. 

There is a second concern— one of justice — as regards compensation for teachers in Cath- 
olic schools. Current practice in some Catholic schools should be discussed in the light of the 
Church's social teachings. 

One issue stems from the obligation of the Church to care for religious who have spent their 
lives in service to Catholic education. Compensation during their productive years in edu- 
cation is no longer adequate, if it ever was, to provide the care they require. New sources of 
funds must be found to prevent the injustice of penury from clouding their retirement years. 

Another issue has to do with inequities in faculty benefits, such as medical insurance and 
sick leave. Benefit packages available to Catholic high school staff may not address their 
needs, and policies for granting exceptions may be inflexible. Increasingly employers are of- 
fering a "menu" of benefits, allowing employees to select the ones the;^ prefer. It is possible 
that Catholic high schools could provide more equitable and appropriate benefits for their 
faculty with little or no increase in cost to the school. 

A third issue is the disparity between salaries paid to religious and those paid to lay teach- 
ers. Is the disparity too great? Is the disparity just? Should compensation be made on the basis 
of lifestyle or of work performed? Would justice be better served through an arrangement other 
than the present one? 

A final issue, closely related to the preceding one, has to do with the compensation of all 
teachers, but particularly of lay teachers. Catholic schools have benefited, for many years, 
from the dedicated service of people— both lay and religious— who are committed to the 
C atholic educational enterprise. Many lay teachers remain in Catholic schools even though 
their skills, gifts, and experience could command teaching positions offering higher salaries. 
The7 stay out of a sense that their work is ministry. The question is whether it is just to impose 
on the commitment and good will of these people, by continuing to pay them wages that are 
less than just. 

These (questions of justic e, to some extent interrelated, are facing the Catholic educational 
world and must be addressed. The new pastoral letter now in draft form, "Catholic Social 
Teaching and the U.S. Economy," raises once again the concern of the Church for just com- 
pensation. How the princ ipk»s enunc iatcni in this pastoral letter apply to the topic s raised he , e 
would an appropriate^ topic for dis( ussion and ini()lemc»nlation at ^he loc al. dioces.in, and 
national l(*v(Hs, 
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I li^hli^htS E'^hly perc ent of Cdtholic high sc hool students are enrolled in a college preptirdtory or aca- 
demic program. 

About 9 percent of Catholic high school students enroll in a general program. ' 

About 10 percent of Catholic high school students are enrolled in a vocational or business 
program, a percentage similar to that lor public high schools (11%). 

Eighty f)ercent ol high schools offc»r calculus. Fifteen percent of students take it. 

()ru»-thircl of students take the third year of a foreign language. Sixteen pc*r( rnt.take a fourth 
year. * 

Nearly half of all schools have no graduation rec|uirements in fine arts. 
( )n(* in four students do course work in c omputer programming. 
An estimated H \ pc^rc ent of graduates enter college. 

In numbcTol ( o-c urricular ac livitiesofferc^d, boys' schools ,incl girls' sc hools are about ecjual, 
although th(» types of a( tiviti(*s offered differ 

In gen(*ral, singk»-s(*x s( hools offer a l.irgt*r number of c o-( urric ular a( livities than do c oc^d 
s( hools. 

Tfu' most rn.irk(»(l (lift(*r(Mi( is In^tvviH'n sm.ill .ind large sc hools «ire in th(» av.iilability of c ol- 
I r(Mlil ( oiirses .md sp(^( t.il (nogr.inis lor the gilted .md tak»nt(»(l, both ol vvlii( h ar(» more 
oWvn loiind in the l.»rge s( hools 
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ne useful way to describe Ctilholk high schools is Uxkn unienl the programs— 
both academic and non-academic (co-curricular)— that lht7 offer. The infor- 
mation provided in this chapter is quantitative; programs are counted and their 
frequenc y in American Catholic high schools reported. These numbers, 
though they lack the color and variety actually present in the offerings they re- 
port, give an important indication of s( hool mission and priorities in C atholic high schools 



Programs 



nationwide. 



AC'cUiOIlliC thecommon concerns in rec ent studies of American education is the "softness" of the 

academic curriculum. The National Commission on Excellence in Education, in A Nation at 
Risk, states: ' 

Secondary school curricula have been horruigenized, diluted, and diffused to the 
point that they no longer have a cenfral purpose. In effect, we have a cafeteria-style 
curriculum in which the appetizers and desserts can easily be mistaken for the main 
courses. Students have migrated from vocational and college preparatory programs 
to "general track" courses in large numbers. The proportion of students taking a gen- 
eral program of study has increased from 12 percent in 1964 to 42 percent in 1979. 

This curricular smorgasbord, combined with extensive student choice, explains a 
great deal about where we find ourselves today We offer intermediate algebra, but 
only 31 percent of our recent high school graduates complete it; we offer Frencti \, 
but only 13 percent complete it; and we offer geography but only 16 percent com- 
plete it. Calculus is available in schools enrolling about 60 percent of all students, 
but only 6 ^^erceni of all students complete it.' 

The National Commission's report speaks essentially about public high schools. Whether 
a trend away from academic rigor typifies the Catholic high school has not been addressed 
adequately in other research. But results of this survey indicate that the warnings in A N,ition 
at Risk cannot be applied with the same force to Catholic schools as to public schools. Evi- 
dence discussed in this chapter confirms the presence of an academic purpose in Catholic 
schools. Justification for the charge of watering down the curriculum is hard to find. 

ACADEMIC PROGRAM EMPHASES 

Three program emphases or "tracks" are common in America's high schools. The college 
preparatory program is usually the most rigorous, ir prepares students for further study by con- 
centrating on the traditional areas of English, history, science, mathematics, and foreign lan- 
guages. To some extent, this track is the high school equivalent of a liberal arts education. The 
fivnvral program includes moreelectives and fewr : requirements than the college preparatory 
track. By the late 1970s, about 40 percent of high school students in American schools were 
enrolled in a general program, up from 12 percent in the late }9b0s.^ The vocational program 
is designed for students who plan to seek full-time employment immediately after graduation. 
In most vocational program*, a core of academic courses is required, but the number of ac- 
ademic requirements is reduc ed to alkw time for five or six required job-related courses. 
Common vocational programs include industrial arts, home economics, and business. 

Although the tracks have similar names, their content in Catholic high schools (particularly 
in the general and vocational tracks) is likely to be different from the content offered in public 
schools. Thus, direct comparisons between Cathcjiic and f )ublic schools should be made with 
( aution. 

f'rinc i|)als were asked to indit at(> the |)erc entage of high s( hool seniors enrolled in eac h of 
ifiese |)rograms. Data on comparal)le tracks in public schools are reviewed by Boyer in High 
St hoo// Although the public school data are three or four years okJerthan theCatholic school 
data, differences betwec^n them in the academic and general program areas are significant. 
The comparison is (kawn lx'k)W (The C atholic school vocational program |)er( c»ntage com- 
biners the business and voc ational tc»c hnic al cat(»}'oric»s inc luded in this survey.) 
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Percent of CHS and PHS students pursuing three tracks (Q1.20) 



( ollege ProptU.Jtory (or Ac tuloniit 

(i(»nt»Ml 

Voc <itioiic)l 



%CHS 
Students 

80.4% 

9.9 



% PHS 
Students 

4b,5%» 

42 5 

11.0 



Githolk high schools in generdl pkice d premium on an academic curriculum. Some 
s( hools go further; 27S of the 910 responding schools (30%) report. themselves to be exclu- 
sively college preparatory. In Catholic and public schools, roughly equivalent percentages of 
students take a vocational progrcim. 

COURSE REQUIREMENTS 

The emphasis placed on a college preparatory or academic program is reflected in course 
'Sfequirements, Principals were asked to compute the number of clock hours required for grad- 
uation in each of seven curriculum areas (Ql. 26). National Catholic high sch(x)l averages ate 
listed below. These average clock hours have also been translated into "Carnegie Units" (one 
unit equals 120 hours, which is equivalent to a full year's course work, or 36 weeks x 4 
classes per week x 50 minutes per class). 

CHS graduati^ requirements (Qt26) 



Computer science 

English 

Fine arts 

Foreign language 

History/social sciences 

Mathematics 

^^eligion 

Science 



Required 
clfK k hours 
(average, per school) 

546 
63 
156 
365 

:m 

429 
25i 



Clock hours 
translated into 
Carnegie Units 
(average, per sch6 <H) 

0.13 

4.55 

.52 

' 1.30 

3.04 

2.52 

3.51 

2.10 
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On the average, students in Catholic high schools take about 4 Vj years of English, or the 
equivalent of nine semesters. Thus, during at least one semester, the average student takes two 
English courses. They also take V/j years of religion, 3 years of history/social sciences, 2 Vi 
y«Mrs of mathematics, 2 years of sciencr. 1 V\ years of foreign language, and V/ year in the fine 
arts. 

In some subject matter areas, Catholic high schools vary considerably in graduation re- 
quirements, as the figures below show 

CHS graduation requirements (Q126) 







%CHS 


% CHS requiring 




% CHS with 


requiring 1-2 


2 years (241 




no graduation 


years (120-240 


clock hours 




requirements 


clock hours) 


or more) 


Computer s( im v 


82% 


2% 




English 


() 


2 






4«) 


21 


4 


Foreign language 


44 


' 20 




Hist^)ry/s()( id! s( ienccs 


1 


11 


M 


Miith('mati( s 


1 


j2(. 




Kt'ligion 


1 


h 




Srit'me 


1 




SI 
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The greiilest variation in school requirenu*nts o( ( urs in the iireas ot tine artsTind tbrei^n laiy 
gUciKes. Nearly ail Catholic high schools require at least one year ot mathematit . and one ot 
s( iem e, and the vast majority also require two or more years of English and history/social 
St ientes K(*ligion continues to be given high priority in Catholic high schools. Coursework 
in this area, ot course, is one ot the distinctive features of Catholic high sc hcK)ls. Nearly all 
sc hools require more than two full years of religion. . 

COURSE OFFERINGS 

Graduation requirements are one measure of Catholic high school academic life. Another 
is the courses offered. Princip^ were given. a list of 40 high school courses that might be 
offered in their school. The list Was not intended to be exhaustive. English classes, for exam- 
ple, sc3me of which are offered in all or nearly all high schools, are not listed. Exhibit 4.1 lists 
the percentage of schools offerfng courses in mathematics, science, and languages. Exhibit 
4.2 gives findings for religion, fine arts, and other courses. Both exhibits include the percent- 
age of students in the class of 1983 who took the course. ' 

The recent study. High "School and Seyc^nc/^.provides data for comparing this information 
with course ofterings in public high schools.^' Exhibit 4.3 presents comparisons on 11 repre- 
sentative coufse offerings. Catholic schools are considerably more likely than other schools t^ 
offer calculus, third year Spanish, and third year French. In only one of the 40 courses studieo, 
driver training, are public schools more likely than Catholic schools to offer a course. These 



EXHIBIT 4.1: Selected Course Offerings 



% scfiooh 
offering course 



% class of 1983 
who took course 
during high Khooi years 



Mathematics 

Algebra, first year 
Algebra, second year 
Calculus 

Geometry, plane and/or solid 



99% 
99 
80 
91 



91% 
68 
15 
84 



Science 

Biology (intro course w/lab) 
Chemistry (intro course w/lab) 
Physics (intro course w/lab) 



99 91 
98 57 
93 29 



Languages 

French, first year * 87 25 

French, second y«ar 86 22 

French, third year 76 1 1 

^ French, fourth year 61 ^ / 5 

CJernian, first year 29 4 

German, second year 28 4 

German, third year ^ 20 2 

German, fourth year ^ 17 2 

Spanish, first year 94 49 

Spanish, second year , 9i 44 

Spanish, third year U\ 

Spanish, fourth vear 67 

Ih,. ( .i«h.J. MiKh S<h,H>l; fj^^, , 
A N.ilHHhil Poflrjit ' 
soA, NHi Ldtin, first ye<ir 



R,Mril<m(>4 I 




20 

g 

0.4 

54 JO 



Russian, first year J 0 4 



CO 
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EXHIBIT 4.2: Selected Course Offerings 



(Rtli^ion, fino Arts, iUul Othor timrso^) 



C omputer programming 
English a secund language 
Environmental studies 
Family life orst^ t^dutation ' 
Remedial English 
Remedial marhematics 
Typing 

Black studies, Hispanic studies, or 
other course on culture or history/ 
of one or more minority groups 



The C jtholif High Srhool: 
A National Portrait 



('hurch history 
[3(Ktrine 
Morality • 
A* Sacraments 
Scripture 

Art (history &/or appreciation) 
Art (studio instruction) 
Music (history &/or appreciation) 
Music (instrumental or vocal) 



% fichooU 
offering counc 

8fa% 

71 

Vi 

23 

78 

60 

63 

9b 



19 



84 
96 
99 
98 
99 



57 
83 
53 
76 



% class of 1983 
who took counc 
during high ichoolyew 



24% 
2 

5 ' 
69 

9 
, 9 
62 



8 



75 
90 
94 
92 
93 



27 A 
24 

25 

18 



EXHIBIT 4.3: Course Offerings: CatholU: and Public Schools Compared 



Mathematics 

Geometry 

Algebra, second year 
C.ilrulus 

Science 

chemistry 
Physics 



% C«1holic 
HiRh School! 



91% 

99 

80 



98 
9J 



% Public 
High Schools 



96% 

97 

47 



96 
90 



Languages 

Third year Spanish 
Third year French 
Third year German 



83 

76 
20 



46 
19 

:>o 



llu* < .ithi)li< HikIi SiIumiI'. 
A N.ilionjl Piirlriiil 

N( lA, IMBI 
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Other 

Ethnic or black studies 
Tiimily life or sex education 
Driver training 



19 
78 
74 



16 
69 
89 
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tiriflings indicdle thdl C dlholic hi^h schools lend to provide d piirlic ularly rigorous ( urriculum, 
()ff(*ring trtiditioiul tK iidemic ( oijtses tit ii ttUe ecjual to or greater than other schools. In offer- 
ing advanced course' (e.g., ( al( ulus, third year languages) Catholic high schools are partic- 
ularly distinc live. 
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Catholic higH schools provide students with a strong menu of courses in traditional aca- 
demic areas. The schools are unique in requiring an in-depth religion curriculum. The present 
study did not explore in detail what Catholic schools offer by way of technical or vocational 
i-oursos. That issue was addressed in High School and Beyond. As the figures below clearly 
demonstrate, more public schools are likely to offer sucfh non-academic courses." 



CHS and PHS non-academic offerings compared 





%CHS 


%PHS 




offering 


offering 




course 


course 


Driver training 


• 63% 


89% 


Home economics 


50 


97 


Auto mechanics 


8 


50 


Wood or machine shop 


4 


89 



SPECIAL AND ALTERNATIVE PROGRAMS 

Some Catholic high schools provide special programs for sti. ^ Us with special needs*. The 
programs accommodate different types of students, ranging from hose with learning disabil- 
ities to those who are gifted and talented. 



Percent of CHS offering special programs (Q4.3) 



College-credit courses 




' taught at high school 


49% 


Program for gifted and talented 


49 


Student foreign exchange program 


42 


Program for students with 




learning disabilities 


19 


Courses taught in Spanish (other 




than Spanish language courses) 


4 


Program for mothers or expectant 




mothers 


7 


Program for fathers or expectant 




fathers 


2 



Some Catholic high schools also offer credit for learning experiences that take advantage of 
community resources. These alternatives expand the breadth of the Catholic high school cur- 
ric ulum at relatively littir cost. 

Percent of CHS offering alternative programs (Q4.3) 



Course work at a college 




or university 


M% 


Off-campus community service 




activities for credit 


4fi 


Course work at a public 




high school 


37 


Off-campus work exf^erience 




for credit 


24 




STUDENT COURSEWORK 

Initially this chapter focused on what Catholic high sc hools offer their students in the aca- 
demit area and what is required of them for graduation. But what courses do Catholic high 
s( hool students actually take^ Exhibits 4.1 and 4.2 list the percentages of \hv graduating class 
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oi ]9M who took each of 40 courses at some time during their four high school years. Il^er- 
centages are based on principals' .! >Mtes, not on investigation of students' transcripts.) 
These findings stcind out: 

• Biology (91%) is the most frequently taken science course. 

• Nearly all students (91%) take first year algebra, and two-thirds (68%) take second year 
algebra. Most (84%) also take geometry 

• While 80 percent of Catholic high schools offer calculus, 15 percent of students actually 
take it. Although this percentage is low, it is higher than that for public high school stu- 
dents, as shown in Exhibit 4.4. 

• Nearly all high school students take each of four religion courses: 



Doctrine 90% 

Morality 94 

Sacraments 92 

Scripture 93 



• More than two-thirds (69%) take a family life or sex education course. 

• While most schools offer remedial English (60%) and remedial mathematics (63%), only 
a small minority of students take them (9% English; 9% mathematics). 

• Most students take foreign la iguages. Assuming that the percentage figures for language 
are discrete (e.g., those who take French are different students from those who take Span- 
ish or German), almost three-fourths of Catholic high school students take two years^f 
a foreign language. However, tiince some students undoubtedly take more than one lan- 
guage, the true percentages would be somewhat lower. 

Percent of class of '83 taking foreign language (Q4.1 ) 

First year 89% 
Second year 70 
Third year 33 
Fourth year 16 

• 

• Spanish is the dominant language studied in Catholic high schools. Nearly half (49%) of 
all students take first year Spanish, as compared to 25 percent who take first year French 
and four percent who take first year (German. Ten percent take first year Latin, and one 
per( ent or less take Russian or Greek. 

• Fine arts appears to be given low priority in Catholic high schools. As noted earlier, on 
the average, high schools require only one semester of tine arts, and nearly half (49%) of 
all schools have no graduation requirements in this area. When principals were asked to 
ranl< order, in terms of importance, each of 14 educational goals for their high schools, 
"developing aesthetic appreciation" was, on the average, the lowest ranked of all 14 
goals (Q1 .38). Not surprisingly then, the percentages of students taking fine arts courses 
are relatively low. No data on fine arts enrollments in public schools have been located. 
Ane( dotal evidence provided by Boyer in the Carnegie Foundation study on American 
high schools suggests that the neglect of fine arts is also an issue in public schools: 

During our school vi«;ils. wo found the arts to be shamefully neglected. Courses in 
the arts were the last to come and the first to go. While some school distri( ts had 
or^(^nl/ed magnet schools for talented students, only one comprehensive high 
s( hool vv(» visitc^d mc luded art as rc quirement for graduation. Nationwide, it is only 
rar(»lv r(»quirc^d. ' 

• ( )nly slH perc ent ot stud(»nts do course^ work in ( ompute, programming. It is likely that, 
in the future, there wiL he more demand tor these courses Most sc hools appear capable 
of ac ( omniodating this c hange; 71 (lerc ent c urrently offer computer programming 
( ourses, and most have ol)tained ec|ui|)ment necessary for instruc tion in this area. (See 
c h< (iter 8 for a desc ription of computer resourc es in Catholic high sc hooK.) 
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STUDENT COURSEVVORK: Pl^BLIC AND CATHOLIC SCHOOLS COMPARED 

Exhibit 4.4 shows the percentage of graduatrng seniors who have taken specific courses in 
the areas of mathematics, science, and language*. In all eight cases, the percentage of Cath- 
olic high school students is considerably larger trtan the percentage of public school students. 
The di/ferences are particularly marked in geometry, second year algebra, calculus, and for- 
eign languages. 

Exhibit 4.4 gives percentages for Catholic high schools in two ways: (1 ) the percent of the 
class of 1983 according to the principals' estimates, and (2) the percent of seniors in the class 
of 1980 who self-reported course completion, as reported in the High Schoo/ and Bevond 
studies. Th&e two sources of data yield similar results ip mathematics and science. A major 
discrepancy appears in the foreign language data. Princ/pals claim a much higher completion 
rate than do students themselves. This difference could be due to several factors. Data in High 
School and Beyond were gathered in the spring of 1980. At that time, many seniors may have 
been enrolled in a third year of language but had not officially completed it. If this is true, the 
senior data may under-report completed coursework for the class of 1980. Whatever the ex- 
planation for the discrepancy, however, both sets of figures show that more students in Cath- 
olic high schools than in public schools take a third year of language. The only ambiguity is 
in the magnitude of the difference. Taking even the most conservative estimate. Catholic high 
school students are twice as likely as public school students to take a third year of language 
study 



EXHIBIT 4.4: Student Coursework: Catholic and Public Schools Compared 

(by percent of students taking course) 

Class of '83 Class of '60 Class of '80 

CHS CHS PHS 

Mathematics 

Geometry 84% 84% 53% 



Algebra, second year 70 42 



Calculus \\ 11 6 



Science 

Chemistry " '')7 53 37 

Physics 29 23 ' 18 



ih<* ( .iiholit Hi^hSfhiHil: Languages 

A N«iliiin«il Porlr«iil 



Third year Spanish 20 7 1 

Third year French 11 6 2 

H.t\f*H (in ii.ir.i from ^u^h s< hmii .tnii Bound t)ni) Third y^ar O^rman J 1 1 



ACADEMIC PROGRAMS: SOME CONCLUSIONS 

Academic programming in Catholic high schools can be characteri/(»(l in a number of 
ways. Four of the most salient features are listed below. 

1. Catholic high schools continue to require substantial instruction in r^'ligiun. Nearly all 
s( hools (89%) require more than two years of religion courses. 

2. Catholic high schools place a high priority on preparation ior further edui ation. This is 
reflected in the preponderance of studerits (80%) enrolled in a college preparatory 
track; rigorous graduation requirements in science, mathematics, English, and history 
and the so( iai sciem es; and in the percentages of stL dents who take advam ed course- 
work (e.g., cal( ulus, third year languages). 
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i. Catholic high schools do not offer technical or vocational courses to the same extent as 
public schools do. 

4. In Catholic high schools, fine arts is given lower priority than other academic areas. 

Catholic high schools offer more coursework than public schools in religion and philoso- 
phy family life and sex education, and community service programs. This third area is worth 
highlighting. More than 90 percent of Catholic high schools offer experience in community 
service, and many make it a requirement. Boyer, in High School, considers service an essen- 
tial component of the public high school curriculum but finds it almost entirely absent,'" 

The indictment of American secondary education presented by the recent National Com- 
mission on Excellence in Education does not appear to apply to Catholic high schools. It can- 
not be said that the Catholic high school curriculum lacks purpose; it clearly emphasizes col- 
lege preparation and faith development. It cannot be said that students in Catholic high 
schools have migrated to a general track, when only 9 percent are enrol led in this kind of pro- 
gram. It cannot be said that Catholic high school students avoid taking rigorous, advanced 
courses when .olatively high percentages of students take calculus and a third year of lan- 
guage. 

How has the Catholic high school maintained these high standards? Part of the answer lies 
in the student population it serves. There is evidence that students entering Catholic high 
schools are more academically motivated than students entering public schools,'^ Further, 
Catholic schools may choose their students. This translates into the possibility of choosing to 
spend little on remedial education and serving students who already value academic pursuits. 
Other factors certainly include teachers' commitment to academic excellence (see chapter 6), 
the value that principals (chapter 7) and parents (chapter 10) pla^e on rigorous academic 
standards, and a social climate that honors academic achievement — a constellation of factors 
that create an environment strongly conducive to learning. 

It is beyond the scope of this portion of the study of Catholic high schools to look at student 
outcomes. The study provides no direct information about what students learn or how student 
outcomes compar^^ to those found in other high schools. That is the task of the High School 
cwd Beyond study sponsored by the National Center for Education Statistics. The results of 
this massive, government-funded project are equivocal. Some investigators find that Catholic 
high schools are superior in academic achievement, while others find no differences ohce stu- 
dent "input" differences are control led, '-^ One way to assess the impact of Catholic high 
schools is to look at what students do after graduation. Because Catholic high schools plaoi 
a high priority on college preparation, one desirable outcome would be high college enroll- 
ment rates. Percentages of Catholic high school and all American high school students who 
enter college, the labor market, and the military are listed below. The Catholic data are based 
on princ ipals' estimates of post-graduation activity of the class of 1983, and total American 
(l.it.i .ire based on 1980 high school seniors' post-graduation plans.' * 

Post-graduation activity of high school students (Q3.36) 



% CHS ^ % all U,S, studerts 

class of 1983 Class of 1980 

f nter higher rdiK ation 8 i% S2% 

Full-time work 11 M 

Military 2 i 

Vo( ational or tec hni( al s( hool b U 

( )ther ~ 7 

100% 



( \vm\w. ( ath()li( hi^^h s( hool students .ire i onsiderably al)ove the national norm in seeking 
higher vdut .ition. While part ot this ditferem e is ex()lriined by the ch.ir.K teristic s of students 
who ( hoosr to attend ( ath()l(( sc hools, ( ertainly another f)art is (»x|)lain(»(l by the coherent, 
solid, rigorous a(. ()emi( programs that ( titholic high sc hools tontinucMo offer. 
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( l()-(*lirri(*Ulc)r what co-c urrk uKu progranis do C.cUholk hi^h schools oilers' Exhiliit 4/>( onipcues (oed- 
VC'IIN'itil^S "^'^k'^-^^^ *»^ hoolson 12 non-dlhleli^cU tivities. Four lU livitk^s ( «in ht* found in 
more* ihiUi 40 (lercent ol dll high schools: o 

Student ytMrhook 9«% 
Ac adenik honor soc ieti(»s 4S 
Dramatic performance grou|)s 41 
Reltgkius organizations 41 

Some* acjiviti(»s vary by school composition. Boys' sc hools are more likely than girls' 
s( liools to oiler hand, comfiuter c lubs, ore heslra, student news|)a|)er, and varsity debate. 
( iirls' s( hools are more likely to oiler c horus o» ( hoir, dramatic [lerlormanc (» groups, foreign 
language clubs, andteligiousc)rganizatk)ns. Overall, in the numberol ac tivities ottered, boys' 
and girls' sc hools are about equal, though there are dilferenc es in the type of ac tivity. Both 
[)oys' and girls' sc hools generally otter more co-currk ular ac tivities than do coed schools. 



EXHIBIT 4..'i: Co-curricular Organizations 

ihv fH*ri vnt of s( hools ottvrin^ thvmi 



Coed 
Schools 



Boys' 
Schools 



Girls' 
Schools 



All 

Schools 



I he ( jthf>li( Hi^'.li S( hiMil: 
\ NiiltoHiil Tortrdit 

K.iM ii iM) (^4 in 



Ac lUlemir honor societies {v.\\., 
National Honor Society) 



94% 



9.i% 



95% 



Band 


e>4 


67 


2) 


54 


Chorus or choir 


78 


63 


91 


79 


Computer club ^ 


49 


74 


n 


49 


f)rjnidti( performance groups 


90 


88 


92 


91 


(drama or dance) 










foreign language club(s) 


75 


69 


80 


75 


Orchestra 


22 


i4 


20 


24 


Ki'ligKtusorgani/'atioiis (e.g. niinistrv 


89 


92 


96 


91 


teams, liturgy club, servic e ( lul)) 










Student newspaper 


81 


93 


88 


S5 


Student yearbook 


98 


99 


99 


'*8 


Thespians or drama club 


fil 


70 


68 


•>5 


Varsity debate 


28 


52 


29 


1 



txhil)it 4.f) lists ()ercentages of sc hools olfc ring various varsity athletic s. Sc»veral significant 
hndings apf)ear. 

• F(H)tl)all is common l)Ut not universal. It is offered in 78 ()(»rc ent of c nvii sc hooln and HI 
perc v\Y\ ol l)oys' sc hools. 

• The most universally offered s()ort is basketl)alL occ urring in more than ^H) percent of all 
s( hools. 

• Nearly all s|)orts ar(» morc^ lik(»ly to he oltVrcMl in a single-sex sc hool than in a coed 
s( hool. rhis finding parallels thtit lor non-athlclic m tivitk»s. 

• ( iirls havc» nnm' ac cc»ss than l)oys ck) to volleyhall; gymnastic s, and softl)all, and /c'ss 
access in other arcMs, inc ludmggolf, k e or field h(K kc^y, socc er, and trac k, 

lb summarize, ( atholic s( hools offt»r a wide range of (o-c urric ular a( tivities. This c onfirms 
olh(*r rc^scMtc h showing that ( atholk high sc hool stuck^nts have al)out tin* samc^ .u c esvto co- 
( urru ular a( tivities asck) puf)lk sc hool students.' * 
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EXHIBIT 4.b: Varsity Athletics 

tl)\ pi*f( (*fU ()t s( hoots ottrnn^ tfu*nv 



\ \. 1 1 ion til Pfirtriiit 





ComI 


Boys' 


Girls' 




Sctioob 


Schook 


Schools 


B()s(*[)()ll — boys 


H7% 




— % 


F(xjtbc)ll — boys' 


7a 


til 




WrpsHinc — bovs' 


45 


57 




Bel s kef belli — boys' 


97 


97 




Rj)^k(*lh>ill ifirK' 






()1 


S\A/ininiint» hfiv**' 

-J w V llllllllllBl 1 r\jy » 


21 


5H 




S\A/immint? uirl^' 


Jh 




4) 


Golt — bovs' 


fi8 


HO 




Cjnit uirl*;' 


42 






Cvmndslics — bovs' 

X_# villi 9%4 J 1 i V. J ▼ wJ 




9 




Gymndslics — B^i^l^' 






35 


Ic f» Horkpv — hov^' 


1 1 
i * 






Fif^lfl Hr)f kf^v i>irK' 

1 i\ i\9 1 t\ fv t\\s y Kl 1 1 1 ^ 








liirrn.^t* — bfivs' 


2 


12 




1 rif^rnssp i>irl^' 


1 




7 


SoHbiill — boys' 


n 


16 




Softball --girls' 


7fi 




86 


Soccer — boys' 


5() 


87 




Soccer — girls' 


32 




4U 


Tennis — boys' 


b2 


84 




Tennis — girls' 


65 




71 


Trdck — boys' 


8() 


90 




Track — girls' 


78 




6() 


VolleybdII — hoys' 


11 


21 




Vcjlleybdll — girls' 


78 




91 



lilt* IllipcK I of importiint question about curricular offerings is related to size: Can smaller Catholic 

School Size Oil ^'^^ hools keep up with their larger counterparts in offering rich academic and co-curric- 
. *^ . ' . ular programs? A significant number of very small Catholic high schools dot the American 
ACiMlCnilC cUlCl landscape (about .10% enroll 300 Oi fewer 9th- 12th grade students). Smaller schools have 
('0-(*lirri(*ulcir fewer teachers, smaller budgets, and fewer physical facilities than larger schools. Do these 
PrOJ^rillUS ^'^^ <(>rs take a toll on program offerings? 

Exhibits 4.7-4. 1 0 help answer this question. First, school size has relatively little impact on 
students' access to specific courses. As shown in Exhibit 4.7, student coursework is remarka- 
bly stable across five school size categories. Students in smaller schools (under 300, 300-500) 
are as likely as other students to take advanced courses (e.g., calculus, third year languages), 
and they are more likely to take courses in the fine arts. They are also more likely to take typ- 
ing. In only a few areas (sex education, computer programming, physics) are small-school 
students less likelv to take coursework. Overall, it af)f)ears that small-school students have 
about the same access as students in larger schools to a solid academic core. Exhibit 4.8 
sh6ws that academic life, as measured by academic programs and graduation requirements, 
remains quite constant across size categories. Small schools tend to have greater dock-hour 
graduation requirements, particularly in Si lence and the fine arts. The cone lusion is that a 
strong academic emphasis is typical of Cath lie high schools, regardless of si/e. 
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EXHIBIT 4.7: KoltiluHiship ui School Si/c lu StudiMit ( (lursework 

(by (H*nont ni ^tuch'nts Uikmf* (oii/'sc) 

School Enrollment in Grades 9- 12 



fhr ( .i!ht»Ii( Miuh S( bonl: 
\ \,ilioii il I'lirlr.iM 





1 Imitmrn tAll 

unOrr 3W 


1111 (fin 


cni 7cn 

Jill— / 311 




1000 -f 




{N = 2U) 


(^■=174) 


(M=<I39) 


(M°1t2) 


Physics 


25% 


25% 


25% 


35% 


31% 


Biology 


91 


92 


92 


90 


91 


Calculus 


is 


14 


14 


16 


15 


French, third year 


12 


12 


10 


12 


11 


German, third ye# 


1 


1 


1 


3 


2 


Spanish, third year 


16 


21 


20 


21 


20 


Latin 


11 


11 


9 


10 


9 


Computer programming 


23 


23 


26 


32 


30 


Art (history and appreciation) 


29 


29 


31 


22 


25 


Art (studio instruction) 


28 


28 


26 


24 


21 


Music (history and appreciation) 


27 


30 


27 


27 


21 


Music (instrumental or vocal) 


25 


19 


16 


19 


18 


Typing 


69 


63 


65 


60 


59 


iCtinority history or culture 


8 


10 


7 


6 


8 


Family life or sex 


57 


66 


70 


73 


70 


education 












Remedial English 


6 


10 


9 


10 


9 


Remedial mathematics 


9 


10 


10 


9 


9 


Note: Courses in boldface type show variation of less than 5% from lowest to highest percentage 



of students taking the course. 

EXHIBIT 4.8: I elalionship of School Si/e to Graduation Requirements and 
Academic Programs ' , 

School Enrollment in Cradn 9-12 
Under 300 300-500 S01-7S0 751-1000 1000 r 

(W=241) (^ = 214) (^=174) (/V=139) (N=112> 



0 



Academic Program 




fPercvitt nf students 


enrolled) 




Business 


8% 


8% 


8% 


5% 


9% 


College preparatory <■ 


76 


78 


82 


85 


79 


Cieneral 


13 


11 


8 


7 


9 


Vocational 


i 


2 


2 


2 


3 


Subject Matter Area 










Computer 'science 


23 


15 


11 


JO 


1^ 


English 


556 


555 


542 


525 


535 


Fine arts 


69 


69 


67 


52 


41 


Foreign language 


168 


174 


128 


158 


138 


History/social sciences 


378 


369 


355 


357 


359 


Mathematics 


314 


306 


288 


299 


295 


Religion 


425 


432 


434 


42? 


424 


Science 


272 


256 


242 


243 


235 




In offerings beyond the traditional academic courses, school size makes a difference. Ex- 
hibit 4.9 shows that smaller schools are less likely than larger schools to offer special pro- 
grams. The most marked differences between smallest (under.300) and largest (over 1000) 
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s( hools tire th(» cWtiikibility of college ( redit courses ,\\ the high sc hool cHkI iiroKranis for fitted 
cind talented students. Programs for gifted and talented Mudents are oftert»d by one-third of 
very small sc hools and by two-thirds ot the very large sc hools. 



A N.lttoiut Pnrtr.lit 



EXHIBIT 4.9: Relalionship of School Si/e lo Special Programs 

(by prf( ml i)t si hools ottering prof^ram) 

School Enrollment in Grades 9- 12 





Under 300 


300-500 


501-750 


751-1000 


1000+ 




(Na24l) 




(N = 174) 


(N = 139) 


(Na112) 


Driver education 


69% 


b8% 


77% 


H()% 




College t redit courses taught 


^7 


4-2 


51 




.3 


at high school 








6}\^ 




Programs for gifted and talented 


33 


41 


53 


70 




Student foreign exchange program 


■ 39 


39 


43 


40 


51 


Courses taught in Spanish 


3 


6 


2 


4 


4 


Program for mothers or expectant 


5 


4 


12 


7 


13 


mothers 












RequirecJ drug education 


52 


(.1 


67 


76 


72 


Course work at a college or university 




61 


66 


61 


56 


Course work at a public high school 


39 


33 


38 


32 


41 


Oft'-campus community se .ice 


38 


46 


48 


56 


46 


activities for credit 












Oft-camf)us work experience for credit 


19 


26 


32 


23 


21 



A similar trend occurs in some co<urricular activities. As shown in Exhibit 4.10, small 
schools are much less likely tooffer band, orchestra, a student newspaper, dranic ' b, varsity 
debate, and foreign language clubs. However, chorus or choir, student yearbo and aca- 
demic honor societies are nearly as common in small schools as in large ones. 



n.ufii .lit ()i M 
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rXH BIT 4.10: Relationship of School Size to Co-curricular Activities 

ihy f)vr( vnt f)t st hools oftvnnf^ .u tivitu?s) 

School Enrollment in Grades 12 





Under 300 


300-500 


501-750 


751-1000 


lOOO-t- 




(N = 241) ' 




(N=174) 


(N=139) 


(N = 112) 


A( <i '"mic honor so( ieties 


91% 


95% 


98% 


9f)% 


98% 


H.)n(. 


15 


44 


57 


79 


81 


(. Tus or ( hoir 


77 


78 


81 


81 


79 


-eiRn l.inRUdRe club(s) 


•^9 


72 


8J 


83 


91 


()i ^ettrd 


K' 


14 


24 


38 


49 


Student newsp.ipers 


75 


82 


88 


92 


99 


Student yearbook 


95 


100 


100 


99 


99 


rhespi.ms Of dr.im.i rluf) 


47 


64 


b8 


74 


86 


Varsity debate 


Id 


U) 


34 


4) 


59 


1 ootb.ill — A vs' 


A] 


52 


b4 


79 


81 


B<i"<ketb,ill - boy.' 


71 


()} 


74 


8(. 


86 


Biisketl/all — Rirls' 


HI 


84 


HI 


b2 


69 


SiK.cer — bovs' 


24 


31 


49 


70 


79 


Tenni'. — beys' 


2H 


42 


(.1 


7f) 


74 


Tennib - girls' 


42 


57 


/,» 


51 


58 


v'ollevball — girls' 


7\ 




72 


52 


61 
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The relcUionship ot school si/e to athletics is more c(imf)lex, Boys' athkMic leani^ oc.ur 
more often in larger schools; girls' athletic teams (except for tennis) oc cur more often in 
smaller schools. This is explained, in part, by the fact that a substantial percentage of small 
s( hools are girls' schools, and a substantial percentage of larger schools are boys' schools. 

Small s( hools have to make some choices. The evidence suggests that they limit special 
programs and C(m urricular activities rather than sacrifice offerings in the academic sphere. It 
appears that Catholic schools— regardless of si^e— concur.on the essential nature of the ac- 
ademic core. 



(](>t11!1UM1t The data repo-'ted in this chapter will be good news to many— particularly educators 
whose memories stretch back to the 19W)s, when Catholic high schools were popularly 
viewed as second-class, second-rat-e, and a pale copy of what good education was all about. 
In those days, Catholic educators found themselves continually responding to criticisms of 
Catholic high schools, coming from both inside and outside the Church Catholic schools 
were accused of being too small, too "religiour.," and too sheltered from the world. Many of 
the cjuestioni came as smaller segments of the larger question, then being seriously raised, as 
lo wbt»ther the Church's mission in schooling is a valid one. 

To people who lived through that struggle and those who confront it now, rhis chapter will 
probably come as good news. It will vindicate their judgment in having believed and invested 
themselves in the viability of the Catholic secondary schools. 

Nevertheless, although Catholic educators have much to be proud of, there are still ques- 
tions to be asked. The most central of these is: Are all of the goals of Catholic education l>eing 
met with the present curriculum offerings, the present set of requirements, and with the num- 
bers of students who enroll in particular courses? Comparisons are sometimes dangerously 
satisfactory Keeping up with and slightly ahead of the loneses (read "public schools") in num- 
bers of students who take some of the moreacademjcally demanding courses may offer a false 
sense of accomplishment. 

Part of the mfssion of the Church is to bring about justice. But l)efore justi( e can prevail, 
understanding among cultur(>s, ethnic groups, and races must begin to grov/ It is disturbing, 
therefore, lo ol)serve that only 19 f)er( en; of Catholic s( hools offer a course concentrating on 
the culture and/or history of any minority grouf). It is heartening that, in sc hools where su( h 
courses are offered, many sti^dents enroll, But in 81 percent of Catholic schools, no such op- 
portunity is offered. 

A sc^cond question conc erns the mission of the Chiirt h to the workl. Presumably, studying 
a foreign language indicates an interest in another culture and helps prepare one to commu- 
nicate with people in other parts ot the world, Yet only lb percent of students in Catholic high 
s( hools take the fourth year of a foreign language. Is this satisfactory ? Although the f)ercenlage 
sur[)cisses l)y a comtoi table margin the proporti(in of fourth year language students in public 
sc hools, lb percent seems Small for a Church that takes a universal world view, 

A third question has to with the fine arts. If the Church is educating whole persons, is it 
not reasonable to expect more attention lo instruction in the ^rts? To l)e sure, al)oul halt \hv 
sc hools include some fine arts coursework in their graduation requirements, but al)out half 
d( ) not. A |)erson who has had no formal contact with any of the fine arts c annot be consiclered 
fully (hIuc al(Hi. It may l)e *nif)ra( lical lo ex|)ecl Catholic schools to offer majors in fine arts. 
Nonethc^lc^ss, to address *^ome of the intangibles of life, some of the beauty and l(Tror and po- 
(»try of life, an introduction to the non verbal world should be included in the education ot 
every Calholi( student, Pe»rhaps a more ct^nrentrated (effort to int(>grat(> liturgual servicers 
has(Hi on the* acsthc^tic , n(?n-verl)al Aorki wouki be h(»lpful hvn\ 

\ in.illy an (hIu( alton that preparers slu(k»nls tor an inc rtMsingly c ompk^ workl shouki in- 
c ludesome tamiliarity with the hasK (»lcnnc»ntsc)t c (/m[)uler I(m hnok)gy. No(k)ul)l lhisis( om- 
ing: ( alholic S( h.ools have alrcMcIv bc^gun io <K(iuire (K]ui|)m(Mil that will mak(* ( ompuler ed- 
•ic ation avaiialiie. Knowing how lo us(^ a ( om[)Uler, like knowing how lo us(^ a libraiv, c an 
bvi ome pari of om^'s k*arning how lo^lcMrn. Thus. ( ;<Uholic high sc hools nnisl Uh iis atl(>nlion 
on int(»graling thi^ n(*w tec hiu)k)gy if stu(kMils arc* lo Uv (u)uipp(Hi for the [n^scnl day workl. 
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TO 



< u v. n K , Religious Education 



I li^hli^htS ^^^'^"^ worru^n religious .ire twice as likely lo he.ul religion (lep.ulnienls .is l.iy lea( hers. 
Mosi sc hools re(|"jire one rel:>^ion ( ourse per semester 



Ap[)roxiniately haliOf Catholic high sc hool c lasses begin with prayer 
Over.ill, .unple opportunity is provided tor religious services. 



IVinc if).ils report slroni- eniph.jsis on the three (lim(»nsionsc ited asc entr.d in /o h\n liAs /esus 
/ )'(/. mess.>ae. ( ommunity .ind s(»rvi( e. 

Prin(i().ils rank "building community" tirsl, "spiritu.il dc^velopment" second, .is goals tor 
their sc hool. 

Nearly hall ol seniors (4(>"(.) .ire involved in some kind ot servi( v progr.im during tluMr senior 



An.ilvsis ol the ette( t on these three are.is ot a variety ol s( hool ( Iiar.ic tc^istic s i.iils to rt^veal 
anv sv .t(Tnati( relalionship with so( loec onomi( st.itus, .u .idtMnic perlornian( v, or any ot .1 

miri)lM»r ot other s( hool t.u lors. 

_. _ - ~ 
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n ( .itholu s('( ondarv s( hooK. r(*hgiou'.edu( ation is a s/zkm/im /)o/) Unless the 
(»dii( .ition that o( ( urs in ( alholic sc hools is entirelv or p<irtl\ religious (uluca- 
tion, the cnteiorisc niav l^e seen .is otl(»ring little more than afi approxim.ition 
ot what IS avail. ihle, liee. in iIk* Io( al publu s( hools. KiMclers who c are aboul 

— ( atholi( (»du( ation, then*toM\ will bong ( onsidcrable intturst <in(l ( oik ein to 

this ( hapKT. Arc* ( athoh' high s( hools ottering trulv M'//^/ous edui atioii'' In ord(»r to af>s\\vr 
lh(* (|U(»slu)fv It i'> r)e( ess, 11 v 1 11 si t( » ask another What ( nteria ( an be used lo nieasuuM ic su( - 
( e'^s uith wliK h priiK ipal brin^; the ioIk^ious mission ot (heir s( hools lo tiiiilion'' What goals 
(In lliev, 01 should tlie\. Iiav"' 
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In 1972, ihe Ntilional Council ot CtUholir Bishops promulgcUecl «i pasloMl k»lU»r rnlilled To 
JOiU h As /esivs Did, There ihe Bishops slated: 

rh«» o(iu( alional mission of lh(* l hurch is an inle^raled ministry eml)rac in>^ lliree in- 
l(»rlo( kin^ dimensions: the messa^e revealed hy Ciod {(Min hv) which llu* Chun h 
|)ro( lainis; fellowship in the life of the Holy Spirit (/co/non/a); service to th(» Christian ^ 
( omnuinity and th€» entire human community idiakonid). While thest» thrt»e essc^n- 
tial elements can l)e separated for the sake of analysis, they are joined in the one ed- 
ucational ministry. Ea( h educational program or institution under Church sponsor- 
ship is obliged to contribute in its own way to the realisation of the threefold purpose 
within the total educational ministry.' 

Fhe initial report ot the degree to which this pastoral is being put into effect in departments 
of religion in Calhrttic high schools, like the report on academic and co-( urric ular offerings, 
will he in c|uantitative terms. 



( llUirilCkTISt i< S of average. Catholic high sc hools have three full-lime religion teachers and about as many 
liC^lisiiollS P'^^^"^*"^^' faculty. As shown in Exhibit 5.1. about 30 percent are Catholic laymen, 28 percent 
- . I \ 1 1 r t^Uholi(. laywomen, 22 percent women religious, 18 percent priests, 1 .5 percent brothers, and 

■ •.(llK fflllOII riK Ull\ .iboul 0.5 percent non-Catholic (Q5.2). Fifty-seven percent of the full-lime religion faculty 

have some form of graduate degree in religion or theology (Q5.3). The part-time staff is dis- 
tributed across religious status categories in apf)roximalely the same way except that there are 
more priests (27%) md l)rothers ( 10%) teaching religicjn part-lime. Only 37 percent of part- 
time faculty have graduate degrees in religion or theology ((^5. 1). 



EXHIBIT ^A: Religious Status ot Religion Department Faculty and Heads 




Le^^end I I FulMime faculty I DeiMrtmenl heads 



Perccnl 
40-^ 



10 

2^ 


27% 




26% 








n% 




in 
















15 













20% 






17% 




10 
























5% 
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Pf^ts Womrn Men C alhnlii C alhnlic 



fff»ligkiu| RfliRiou^ laympn laywomen 



Ki I Miioi s I 1)1 r s I ioN ir. 



Sc hools report overwhelmingly {^H)%) that they hdve soparaU deparlmenls of religion 
K^'i.S). The head of that department is twic e as likely to be religious as lay (see Exhibit 5.1). 
rhe high percentage of religious chairing the religion department may be influenced in part 
by thc» fad that religious are muc h more likely than laity to have advanced degrees in a relevant 
field (religion or theology). Sixty-six perct^nt of religion department heads have relevant grad- 
f uate degrees (Q^7). 



HvW^loU ( !(HirSCS of 'he foundational differences between public and Catholic schools is that religious in- 

iUld 1 itUriliC'll liturgical servil es, prohibited by law in the public school, are conducted in the 

, • Catholic school as part of the normal school day. How much of the student's day is devoted to 

' I > ^ sf}ecifically religious instruction or liturgies? 

Most schools require one religion course per semester, with somewhat lower requirements 
in the senior year and for non-Catholic s|udents. Mass is celebrated at least once a week in 52 
percent of schools. Scripture study, ^fiared prayer, and pastoral counseling ::re also made 
available once a week or more by half of the schools responding. (Whether "pastoral coun- 
»ling" is consistently being distinguished from the availability of counselors for students is 
unclear.) Although half of the schools offer scripture study once a week or more, one-fifth of 
the schools rejport that their school provides no opportunity for scripture study outside the 
c lassroom (E)(hibit 5.2); this constitutes a much higher "never" response than for any other 
religious activity listed. 

In a majority of high schools, half or more of all classes begin with prayer {Q5.14). Fifteen 
perc ent report that all classes begin with prayer; only one percent say their classes never be- 



EXKiQIT 5.2: Availability of Religious Services 



Legvfid j I Once 4 week or n^re | | At least once 4 nHmth 



Percent 
— 90 — 



\ N..ltf »n.il Vm I M»t 
',t i \ , 

It « • .( . n I ^ , It 
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"80- 
-70- 
-60- 
-50- 



52% 



-40 1 

-10— 
-20 — 
-10— 



82% 



St% 



72% 



70% 



4t% 



60% 



1S% 



49% 



44% 



Mm 



PMtnral 

CrjunM*ting 



7 J 



Shared 
Prayer 



Scripture 
Study 



Para- 
liturKie^ 



Confession 
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gin with [K.iyrr. Perh.ips ihv guMtrst rlUu t o'l \Uvsv prdycrs is in tlieir rcitcr.ition. 1 he ( onst.int 
\nvs .M v ot pmyer holds up Uvknv students tind tiU ulty th(^ overt cU knowledgrnKMit ol the un- 
stHMi rtsihty on vvhu h the s( IkjoI is l)uilt: the t ot the presence oKiod in hie. 

f urther, .il)out h<ih the s( hools require ol their students (dithohc .ind non-C.ithohc ) to 
.ittend.il IcMst some ol their hturgii .il tunc tions; (>7 [)er(ent require Ctithoh( students to dttend 
tdl Hlly-eight p(»r( ent ol s( hools re()uire non-( .itholk students to .ittend tdl liturgii ,il 

services. Another }() [)ercent rec|uire it dt some services. Only 12 percent ol schools report 
thcit citlendcinc e .it liturgies is voluntary lor non-Cdlholic s ((^5.1 i). 

The impiic t ol these c ourses ,inc) liturgic ,il servic es on the students wds not assessed dt this 
time. The second p.irtol the study will assess not only wh.if thestudents believe (i.e., doctrindl 
(ontenl), l)ut diso how tliey lu'lieve it— their orientdtion lowdrd religion, dnd whether and 
how they intej^rdte it into their lives. Aridlysjs ol these ddld will then hc^ |)ossil)le in light of 
student outcohies. 



( fOtfllS of ( IcUhollC ''^^ •'Ki'res ' ol* rc'ligious c^ducdtion in ( dtholic high schools lidve l)een noted, l)Ul 

I* (tlK clt ion ^•''^^^^ ol^jec live dspec Is ol the topic should he considered. How well dre high 

s( hools dc hieving the 'threelbid mission" described dt the beginning of this chdpter? After 
CMC h of the three dspects of message, community and service hds been considered, a com- 
|)onent ol dll three — fostering soc idl (onsc ienc e — will he discussed. 

MESSAGb 

( )ne Wdy in whic h the messdge is < onvc^yc'd is through the series of courses dnd worship serv- 
i( es discussed in the previous section. Religionjcourses, however, dedl largely with the con- 
tent of faith — whd( is believed, the doctrines and traditions. But content is not enough. Pro- 
c c»ss, the faith hy whn h one believes, also is needed. How can this proc c»ss be furthered? 
■ At one point in the survey, princ i|xils were given a list of characteristics designed to assess 

how central religion is lo their s( hool. They were asked to rate seven statements on a lour- 
point sc ale, from a low of 1 (not at all characteristic) to a high of 4 (characteristic to/i high 
degree). The items and the ratings given to each of them are summarized in Exhibit 5.3. In 
addition, the ratings \or edch school v\ere summed dnd d medn calculated for dll seven. This 
figure* is tdkcMi ds a medsure of the c entrdlity of religious concern in d school, ds expressed in 
pdrt thn)Ugh ddmin»stratrv'» alloc ation of time and funds and in part through less tangible evi- 
dence. EightyVnur percent of schools rated themselves somewhere between i.O and i.^, and 
the overall mean rating for all schools was i.M, 

Two other glol)al measures of this commitment were tdken. When principals rdnked the 
miportanc e to them of various godls for the school, spiritudi development wds chosen as the 
secomi most important goal. At another point, they, were asked how well they felt this goal is 
being met. Their responses are detailed l)elow. 

Principals' ratings of their schools in promoting faith development 
«imong students (Q14.32) 

(Outstanding 12% 

(^uitegviod 54 

Satislac tory 2^) 
hiir 5 
Poor 0 

A( ross d wide rdngeof m(\isurc»s and areas, prim it)dls(onsistcMitly report that their sc hools 
c.*»nsKler leligion to be important, thai 't has a dire( t and import«uit impac t on wh.il they do 
and who they dr(\ They l)c»lieve the message is ( orivc^ycnl not only in a formal or flidac tic sense 
I, tit also in a livinn and d[)[)lie(l sense thdt [lernnMtes th(» s( hool dl nidny l(*V(\s. 
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EXHIBIT %3: Some Religious ChaMtleri^lics of Schools 



I fir ( .iIIiiiIk Hf^h Si hiiiil: 
A \.ilion«ii P(irir,iii 

N( I \. I«»H'. 
H.iM il (in {} > n 



Religion \s 
givm budget 
priority 



Administration 
trrat§ education 
■H ministry 



Faith development 
i% a priority 



Staff pray and 
discu99 togelher 



Faith commitment 
i% rocogni/ed in 
irinff 

Classroom teachers 
witness in 
classroom 



feachers view 
their work as 
ministry 



lexend j | To a hinh deKreefP Very little 



□ To some degree ■ f^"^ •0 2% 
not apply or lower 
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(OMMUNITY 

T he (nnph.isis on "su red trcidilion" .is .in .lulhorily in inlerprel.ilion dnd pr.u lie e .ind thee en- 
fr.ihlv()t ( ()niniun.il lilur^y ,is .in ex| ression of the faith reflec t .in underst.inding of reh^ion in 
vvhi( h lh(* coniniunily of beh(»v(»rs is understood to l)e pdrt dnd parcel of the reh^ious expe- 
riefK V. 

I lie survey d(»fined lht» ide.i of community .is "fre(juent evidcMK e of ( oik ern, support, ap- 
[)re( i.ilion, .ind rej».ird existing .inion^ staff, students, and c onstitut^nt families " As we will see 
in ( hapter f>, on e.u h of .1 numbeV of mcMsures, prim ipals rated a spirit of ( onimunity within 
th(» s( hool lor it^ importanc v as an edu( ational ^oal and for the ^u( ( ess of their own schools 
in nie(»lin'; lh.it )»o.il. In ranking a s(»ri(»s of f;oals, p(»rcent of princ ipals ranked "building 
( oninuitiity anions f.u ulty stucknUs, .ind |)ar(Uits" .is ih(Mr most import.int (uIik ational goal. 
I his is p.irtic ul.irly striking in that no othvr (hIuc .itional roal was r.ink(*d first by more than 19 
per( (Mil of princ i}).ils If^l. IH). 

It is ( l(Mr lh.it th(* ( one (»})t ot ( ommunity is v(*ry ini()ortant in f atholic high sc bools; the vast 
ni.i|ority ol prin( ip.ils p(^r((Mve it as .1 ( (nilral aspcu t of th(»ir mission, oikmhi vvhi( h ( onsider- 
al)l(^ i on( (*rn .ind .ittention is fot usc^d. 
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SERVICE 

Tht^ third dimension ot the educational mission noted by the pastoral letter with whic h this 
( hapter began is service. A Christian community that believes and loves itself has still failed 
if It has not ensured that this love is also turned outward to those in need. As noted in the 
Introduction, recent critiques of. public school secondary education have called tor emphasis 
on service as part of public education. ' Service is an integral part of nearly all Catholic high 
school programs: 9.i percent of schools offer service opportunities tor their students. In almost 
halt the schools, off-campus service programs can be taken for credit (Q4. i). 

Across the tour years of high school, increasing percentages of students avail themselves of 
this opportunity from slightly les^ than a quarter in the freshman year to nearly one-half in the 
senior year This is all the more interesting in light of the relative rarity with which such par- 
ticipation is required for graduation; 80 percent of the principals stated that no hours of serv- ^ 
ice are required for graduation (Q5.20). Thus, the majority of students involved in service 
projects are not doing so merely to fulfill graduation requirements. This suggests that the 
schools are succeeding in promoting concern for others as integral to the faith. 

Reports from individual schools indicate that outstanding service is being rendered by 
Catholic high school students to older citizens, in hospitals, in day care centers, and in an 
array of other areas of service. High school students are taking leadership in community blood 
drives, adopting grandparents, participating in live-ins in Appalachia, and running sports 
clinics for the retarded. Thesi experiences are mA easily amenable to statistical analysis. It is 
inevitable, though, that as students participate in such activities, vast amounts of learning are 
taking place. 

FOSTERING SOCIAL CONSCIENCE 

The goal of religious education in the schools is not simply to get specific service projects 
accomplished. It is not to introduce the students to people wfiom they would not otherwise 
meet. It is not to introduce them to conditions of need they would not otherwise encounter. It 
is nor even to give them confidence in their own ability to help others. Further, it is not sinriply 
to see that they attend Mass and other liturgical celebrations with appropriate frequency. Al- 
though some of these things happen through the religious education programs of the schools, 
the primary significance is greater. One of the chief goals of religious education in the schools 
is to make a lifelong difference in the students' sensitivities to injustice and in their commit- 
ment to improvement of the welfare of others. Measuring progress toward that goal is an im- 
p(,rtant task, but not an easy one. Frequency of behaviors of various kinds— religious observ- 
ant es or service projects— is one piece of evidence about the way in which the social 
conscience of Catholic high school students is being formed, but only one. 

Survey questions were framed to explore, in ways that are less numerable, the intentional 
a( tions of schools in promoting the growth of social conscience -the way in which the 
school has internalized the principles of social justice (Q5.31). 

Ninety-three percent of principals say that the social teachings of the Church inform their 
school's philosophy, goals, or yearly objectives. Sixty-nine percent of them say that their 
school has conducted in-service staff development activities, at some time in the past five 
years, on the social teachings of ihe Church. Seventy-three percent say that a prospective 
teacher's view of Catholic social principles is an important criterion in evaluating him or her 
for appointment to the faculty 

Following those rather global declarations of the ir lusion of the Church's social teaching 
in carrying out the program of the school , principals c ncountered questions of a more specific 
nature. They were asked to declare whether each of a list of questions had been intentionally 
(examined from a social justice perspec tivt* by thf» school's board or staff. 

The religion curriculum has been examined from that perspective in 91 percent of schools. 
The school's discipline procedures have been looked at in the light of the Church's social 
teaching in 84 percent of schools. Eightv-one percent of schools have looked at their faculty 
salary and benefits, and 7H perc ent have looked at their financial aid polic ies and procedures 
from a social justice pt*rspe( tive. More than half of schools have applied the test of Churc h 
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s(x iiil teaching also to their admissions polic ies, grading system, school f^overnance proce- 
d ires, competition in academic s and athletics, and their gradinn system. Althoush more than 
half of s( fiools have examined the social studies curri( ulum tor its consonance with the per- 
spe( tlves of social justice, fewer than halt have examined the science and English curricula 
for the same reason. 

The more rigorous question, of course, is not whether an area has been examined in the 
light of the philosophy but whether specific action has been tai.en to implement that philos- 
ophy Percentages of principals who said that specific changes had been made to reflect the 
C hurch's social cJoctrines are given below 

Percentages of schools making changes in the past five years to reflect 
Church social doctrines (Q5»30) 

Addition of service projects 8 1 % 

Addition of extra-curricular programs or 73 

projects that give students opportunity 

to learn about issues of social justice 
Development of specific learning activities 71 

that infuse justice-related values, 

concepts, and skills into the curriculum 
Addition of new courses that address issues 70 

related to the Church's social teachings 
Changes in financial aid policies or practices 67 

to provide more assistance to poor or 

minority students 

Curriculum changes in departments so that 64 
that they more directly or substantially address 
social issues 

A thorough evaluation of the curriculum to 64 
discover how well it addresses the Church's 
social teachings 

Changes in admissions policies or practices 46 
to attract more economically disadvantaged 
or minority youth 



c 



Ill1|)f U *t of S(il()()l interesting issue remains for this chapter: Is the commitment to religious education influ- 

( 'luir U'trristi(\S "^^^'^ characteristics of the schools Two possibilities sugppst themselves. Religious 

* ' ' education might be stressed more heavily in schools in which students are more motivated or 

exhibit less disruptive behavior. If that were the case, one might expect dedication to religious 
edui ation to be associated with schools with higher academic achievement, lower discipli- 
nary problems, and the like. The other hypothesis would be just the opposite: In the absence 
of the ability to attain high scholastic standards, schools instead emphasize religion more. 

To address these questions, analyses were undertaken to try to find relationships between 
the measures of religion, community and faith development discussed above and any of the 
school ( haracteristics listed below. 

• per( (»nt of minority students enroNed 

• male/female student ratio 

• academic performance of the students (based on average standardized test scores, per- 
cent of students taking advam ed ( lasses, and percent going on to collt qe) 

• number of disciplinary problems 

• fis( al health of the s( hool (income divided by expenditures) 

7/ 
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• per pupil expenditures 

• soc ioeconomic status of the students 

• [)erc e»nt of non-Catholic students 

• whether a sc hool is private, paroc hial, inter-parochial, or diocesan* 

No relationshi[)s were found/ This lack of relationship is, in fact, good news. It indicates that 
neither of the possibilities suRsested above is reflec ted in the results of the [)resent survey. Em- 
phasis on religion, faith development, and community are related to each other, but not to the 
characteristics of the students or the school/' Schools that emphasize the centrality of rel igion, 
taith development, or community tend to stress all three, regardless of the characteristics of 
the student body the identity of the school's operating authority or the school's fiscal char- 
aiteristks. 



"Ill ^ number of concerns relevant to religious education, in terms of course content and co-cur- 
ricular programming, were addressed in cfwpter 4. Here, the goals, concerns, policies, and 
practices of Catholic secondary schools have been examined and compared with the goals 
and ( oncerns expressed in the pastoral letter. To Teach >As /esus D/d. The survey results imply 
that it is not likely that any observt^r would mistake the surrounding requirements, expecta- 
tions, and atmos[)here of a Catholic high school for those of a public school. In almost all 
Catholic schools, religion courses are included among the academic requirements. 

Participation in liturgies, retreats, and community service jctivities is, if not required, at 
least encouraged. Principals report that an atmosphere of care, concern, support, and regard 
prevails among students, staff, and constituent families in the overwhelming majority of Cath- 
olic schools. Examination of a number of the survey results in comparison with the criteria 
from To kwi h As /esus D/c/ indicates that the concerns of thai document appear strong and 
constant ac ross the spectrum of Catholic high schools. 
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School Climate 



I llji^h lights ^" Catholic high schools, students are given a written statement about rules arid discipline. 

C)n the average, schools annually expel only one percent and suspend less than three percent 
of their students. 

Catholic schools experience fewer behavior problems than most public schools. 



Academic excellence is a value widely shared among students, teachers, and administration, 
regardless of student background characteristics. ' 

— » ■ — " — • ' — ' — ' 1 " ' ■■ " — 

About three-quarters of Catholic high schools report a strong sense of community. 

Most administrators report that their schools are characterized by high student and teacher 
morale. 



he success of a young person's ed' cation, as with the success of a summer va- 
cation, often has a good deal to do with the prevailing climate. What are the 
factors that promote student growth and learning? While the question is as old 
as the concept of s( hoolirig, recently there has been an upsurge of effort to ad- 
dress it. The answer is olwiously complex. One way to approach it is shown in 
the diagram below. 




Student bar kgruund 
and characteristics 










Classroom 
(haracterititics 



student 
outinme^ 
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What a sludeni ItMrns is shaped, in pari, by whal he or she brings lo si hool in Ihe way of 
background, including such factors as abilily past |n rformance, learning resources in the 
home, and parental support for education.' Certain schUol-wide characteristics such as cur- 
ri( uluni offerings, requirements, facilities, per-pupil expenditures, class size, and style of 
leadershii) also influence achievement. Further, what goes on in the classrtKjm makes a dif- 
ference—the teaching methods used and time devoted to task, for example. ' Each of these 
elements, to some extent, affects the others. 

Ano^i^t^spect of school thai is gaining considerable attention has an impact on student 
outcomes. It is a more elusive factor, less amenable Ip precise definition and measurement. Il 
is sometimes referred to as Ihe atmosphere of a school, its character or ambience. The term 
used in this report is "school climate." Historically there is no consensus on its dimensioris.* 

This study identified and sought the principals' estimates of six factors related to school cli- 
mate. These are a mixture of prevailing values, norms, expectations, and attitudes present in 
a school. 

The six are: discipline policy order (the number and frequency of discipline problems), ac- 
ademic expectations, degree of structure, morale (or satisfaction), and sense of community 
Other elements that might be considered part of a Catholic high school's climate have been 
dis( ussed in other chapters. Religious life, for example, covered in chapter 5, and quality of 
facilities and resources, covered in chaipler 8, are both related to school climate. 

Il is reasonable lo assume that each d^these climate dimensions has something to do with 
student outcomes, though no conclusions can be drawn at this point. Student outcomes will 
be examined in Part II of the project, dwing which students' and teachers' points of view will 
l)e explored and an assessment of student achievement made. That information will be used 
in determining how climate influences student beliefs, values, life skills, and academic 
ac hievemenl, 

DISCIPLINE POLICY 

Every Catholic high school surveyed reported that Ihe school sets standi Is of conduct, puts 
those standards m writing (Q7. 1 4) and'distributes them lo students and teachers (Q7. 1 5, 

{)7AU). More than half Ihe sc ho()ls enforce the following rules: 

*' 

School policies in force (Q7.19) 



• 


% CHS 
with rule 


Rules about sludeni dress 




Students prohibited from leaving school 




or school grounds during school day 


9i 


No smoking by students in school or on 




school grounds 


86 


Visitors required lo sign in at main desk 


8i 


Hall passes required 


17 



School expulsion and suspension policies were examined for tach of 29 student behav- ^ 
iors Fxpulsion was defined as 'asking a sludeni lo withdraw permanenily;" suspension 
nM\\n< "the sludeni is asked lo leave school for a period of time but is permitted lo come 
bat k to Ihe school." Exhibit bA lists the U> behaviors that lead to expulsion or suspension 
in more lhan one-halt of Catholic high schciols. Findings that stand out are listed below. (Re- 
sulls for all 29 behaviors are given in Appendix B, Q7. 1 8.) 

• Sludenis are rarely ex|)ell(*d for firsi offenses, .e major exception is in the use of illit it 
rlrugs at s( hool ( M%l or possession of illi( il drugs at s( hool ( ){)%). 

• 1 he mosi universal ()olic \vs re'gulale subslance abuse. Eighty \)vn enl e\[j(*l lor reptMled 
use ot illi( il drugs ami 77 percent for repealed use of alcohol lhr(»e-(iuarl(Ts suspend 
slu(l(»nls for first olfense* possession of al( ohol, 

• R(»j(»( tion of religious dot Irint* is grounds for susptMision or (»xpulsion in only 12 [)er- 
( enl of s( hools. 
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^ Becoming pregnant (7%) or fathering d child (b%) does not usually lead to expulsion. 
However, 27% of schools expel for getting married. (Handling (jf these cases is often 
mandated by diocesan policy.) 
There is evidence that, in addition to establishing and communicating rules, Catholic high 
s( hools tend to enforce them. Eighty-four percent of principals claim that "discipline is a 
strong emphasis at this s( hool," and 89 percent claim that ''deviation by students from 
school rules is not tolerated."^ 



EXHIBIT 6.1: Disciplinary Infractions That Merit Expulsion or Suspension 
in 50 Percent or More of Schools 



III' ( .ithnlw t lluH S( hnul. 
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Fifty percent 
or more of 
Catholic high 
schools will 
expe/ a student 
for these 
infractions 
when repeated 





S2% 


1 1 1 1 1 




52% 1 



Fifty percent 
or more of 
Catholic high 
schools will 
suspend a 
student for these 
infractions 



^ 1 1 r 

10% 20% 30% 40% 50% 

^ . . . 



Reyted,,, | | 



n r- 

60% 70% 



b|% 7j 



— I r~ 

80% 90% 100% 



•1% 



M% 



77% 
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74% 
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Nnt olitiiie# poiMMloii of alcoliol M ichool 



7S% 



X 



I 



X 



X 



71% 



I 



I 



I 



X 



Fifit oMiniVf phyilcAl ittiufy l6 Mwlhtf tCiidfiil 44% 



X 



X 



rim onffMf # poMcwon oi iwcti on^ 



61% 



Ktpeated danfoow dirtyfiwnct 



S6% 



I 



Fint offtme, wt of MkH 4ni| 



57% 



nmolfmt^theltafKhiolprapcrfy 57% 



Fintofftfiic^vtfflNJabyit of teacher 52% 



X 



I 



Firtt offemt, use of prafanltv 



52% 



l)IS( irilNf PROBUMS 

I'rirn i|)als re|W)rt that disc ipline is a relatively minor [iroblenv Perhci|)s it is minor luHause 
C atholic hi^h sc hools commuoit »incl enforc e »i code of ( oncluc t dncl hoc duse dttendcince 
IS ci mdttrr of ( hoi( v. F.xhihit (> J shows perc entdges of print i|)als who rvaludte 1 1 different 
dis' i|)line f irobkuns as serious, moderdtc*, minor, or non-existent . No more* thcUi five |)er( ent 
view any at-s( hool hehavior as "serious/* Th{»one away-from s( hool l)t»h«wior inc luded in 
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EXHIBIT 6.2: Student Behavior Problems 



I hi* C .ttiiolii HiKh SihiNil: 
A N.iriofial PortrjII 

Hti\i'(i on (^^ I ■* 



ih\ ;w»r( vnt of print /pj/s rvportin^ dv^n 




' tor ViH 


/) prohlcmi 






% Serious % 


Moderate % Minor 


% Nolalall 


SludcMit usv ni cil(f)h()l dWdy from school » 


20.7 






4.3 


Sliidenl use ot drugs .iw.iy from school 




.>o. / 


) 


5.7 


Repealed tailure to prepare daily ( lass 


2.H 


.JO.O 


J*f . o 


5.9 


' assignmen|s 










Absenteeism 


1 o 

2 o 


17.1 


(jO.9 




Vandalism to school property 


2.1 


7.9 


66.5 


23.5 


Cutting a class wilh:^ut permission 


2.0 


3 5 


(i2.5 


32.0 


Robbery or theft 


l.« ' 


10.9 


(,fj. 1 


21.1 


Student use of drugs in school 


1.7 


4.1 


57.6 


36.6 


Student possession of weapons 


l.h 


0.1 


10.6 


87.7 


Student use of alcohol in school 


1.6 


2.7 


43.8 


51.9 


Verbal-i>r physical abuse of teachers 


1.6 


1.5 


38.9 


58.0 


Rape or attempted rape 


15 


0.7 


1.7 


96.1 


Physical conflicts among students 


1.0 


2.0 


54.1 


42.9 



the list of I I— alcohol use away from s( hool— wasseenby 21 percent as a serious problem. 
Absenteeism ( 1 7%) and repeated failure to do homework (-t7%) are "mode.'ate" problems 
in a minori^ of sc hools and are rarely reported as serious. 

One way to evaluate these lindings is to compare them to reports provided by principals 
in public schools. In the 1 980 H\\\h School and Beyond study, samples of both public and 
Catholic school prin( ipals responded to a set of student behavior questions. * Below are 
listetl perc entages of f)rincipals in 19H() rating four problems as "serious" or "moderate." 
for c oniparative purposes, 1 98 { figures ((^7.1 7) for Catholic schools are also listed. 



Comparison of CHS and PHS problems rated as serious or moderate 





1980 Assessments 


1983 Assessment 




Public 


Catholic 


Catholic 




high schools 


high schools 


high schools 


Student absenteeism 


57% 


15% 


20% 


C uttinR classes 


i7 


5 


fi 


Vandalism of school 








property 


25 


14 


10 


Verbal abuse of 








tea( h'.*rs 


10 


5 


t 



The rt»ports by Catholic high school principals are (juite similar for 1980 and 1983. Either 
set of figures shows that these bebavior problems occur considerably more often in public 
s( hool settings (although it should be noted that the public school data are three years older 
than thr ( MS dataK Tbis strengthens the (^videm e that (dtholic s( hools generally maintain an 
orderly environnunit. 

Be( ause of the relative af)sen( e of sfc^rious behavior problems, Catholic high s( hools rarely 
expel or suspend students. On the average, a s( hool expels for disciplinary reasons less than 
one percent of its students eaci year ii^/M)) and suspends less than three perc ent of its stu- 
dents ((^711 ). 
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Afi ()r(i(»rlv s( hool cnvironnnMit iillovvs U\u lu»rs to spend pnu* kuu hinn rdthci \hi\\^ main- 
taining ordtT tiKhtv pe rt opt ol princ ipals c^stiniat(» that tcMc lu»rs in tlu'ir s( hools spcMid only 
".I little*" tinir maintaining ordc^r. ( )nlv one pc^rc vu\ (»stimatt» that tcac hvrs ^\)v\m\ "a ^;'oat 
(I^m'" ol linu» on kr(»pinH order, .ind six perc ent r(»port that tlH»ir tc»ac h(*rs spiMid no lime ^ ill 
ontt((,)<M()) 

AC ADEMIC tXPEC lATIONS 

The* importanc c*ot ac ademu ac hic*vcMiuMit is c»vidcMit in ( atholic hi^h sc h(M)ls' course oHerinHs 
and rc»(iuirements, as desc ril)e(l in c hapter 4. It aisoevident in several othiT ways. Sixty-one 
per( ent ot sc hools "alvvays" or "usually" ( onsider ac adeniic record in making admissions 
decisions ((^ZS), although othc*r ta( tors arc* rc*porled to l)e c*c|u<illy important. The relative 
stress on ac adcMiiic pc»rtormanc e also c an l)e seen in the lu^havior ot tc*ac hers. 

Priiu ipals were asked to judHethedc^^ree to whic h.teac hers c onstantly press students to do 
tlu»ir best. On a sc ale ot 1 to 10, with K) as very tf^e ot the school, 92 perc ent of principals 
rated th(» press tor exc ellence at brj aliove. On a sirnilar sc ale, 92 percent of principals rated 
at 8 or above the truth of the expire tation at their sc hool that students will dO homework; 58 
perc (Mit t)\ thc»m markc»d it a 10. 

( atholic hi^h schools are populatcnl with ac iidemically m(;itfvaied students, as reported on 
another pair of lO-point continua. Ei^hty-ei^ht percer>t of principals gave "students place a 
hi^h priority on learning" a 6 or above (with 10 as "very true of this school"). To "teachers 
find it diffic ult to motivate stucL nts," (WJ percent of pri.icrpa)^ responded with 4 or below, with 
1 as "not at all true of this sc hool ." While there is some* variation, responses are clearly tilted 
toward the* "motivated" side. 

The evidence is strong that seriousness about academic work is a widely-shared value in 
Catholic liigh sc hools. But it is also in,iportant to noteth^^t there* are relatively fewc asualties m 
these academic envi..)nments. One might expect high schools to lose many students who 
* ( annot sue ceed in this kind of setting. On the ccjntrary the average Catholic high school lost 
only l.S percent of it^ students during 1982-198.1 for "academic difficulties" {Q7.U). One 
likely c^xpUnation is that ( atholic high schools admit — or attrac t — academically competent 
>»tud(*nts — that is, stud(*nts who c an survive* in an ac ademic environment. Another likely factor 
IS that te*ac he*rs in Catholic high s( hooktc^nd to ac c ompany their higJi i xpec taiions with will- 
ingness to give* individual attention; 9'? perc ent of princ ipals gm* their te*acheis high marks 
for this.'* 

STKIJ( TURb 

S( liool climatt* can also be c liara( te*ri/cMl l)y the* degree of struf ture in the learning e*nviron- 
^ m(*nt. One measure, foi example*, is the amount ot control students have over how and what 
tlu*y leMrn or tlie* extent to whic h fhe*y have fre*e*(l()m of movement. Response's to three c^ues- 
tu)ns indi( ate* that ( atholic higksc liools le*an he*avily toward strue ture. 

Lxhil)it b. } prese*nts a numl)er of indie a*.)rs of sc;hool climate, ranked on a 10-point contin- 
uum in whi( h 1 re»prese*nts "not at all true*" and 10 represents "very true of this school." Sixty- 
nine* pe*rc ent of princ'ipals said that the c lassrooni environment in their sc hools is very struc- 
ture^d, all of the*<n marking 8 or aliove* on the continuum. Se*ve*nty-se*ven percent rated their 
s( liool at 8 or ai)()ve on the applic ability ot the statement that the students' "school day is very 
stru( tureM." An interesting split oc c urs in ratings of the school environment as "open," with 
stude*nts fre*(* to miss c lass or leave the school grounds. Ninety-sc*ven percent of principals 
i7iarke*d <,2,or 1 on the ( otitinuum, while only two percent mi;rke*d 8, 9, or 10. Essentially no 
re's[)()ns(*s u \\ M the* midelle*of the* c ontinuum (4-7). (See Exhil)it b. \ for me*an ratings.) 

Four dimrMisions of c limate* have* lH*en (*xamiru»d. The results revcMl that most Catholic high 
scliools are e fiara( t(*ri/eHl by ( le*ar and cMitorced rulc*s, ()rde*r, academic expectations, and 
strut turev It is, oh the avertige*, :i hi My c ontrolled e*nvironment. At first glanc e, some obsc^rv- 
ers miglit assufTie* that sui h a climate* would lie ( old and unappe*aling. But an e*xamination of 
the* se*nse* ot ( omnuinity and the le*ve*l of morale in C atholic liigli sc hools indie ates that that 
not the* ( ase. 
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(OMMUNIIV 

From the priiu ip.il's \mn\ it\ view, dnothrr htillmtiik of Githolk hi^h s( hools is d sense of 
( omn.unity. This w.is verified l)y tetU hers in d ret ent, independent study of <i ndtiondl, repre- 
sent.ilive sample nf hij^H s( hool instructors. ' 

In different parts of the survey, principals were asked two questions about c(jmmunity. In 
the earlier instance, they were asked to estimate the dej^ree to which staff and students ex- 
(H*rien( e a d(*ep sense of community Forty-eight percent responded "to a high degree/' and 
SO pt»r( (»nt "to some degree." The second c^uestion invit(»d firincipals to loc ate their school 
on a 10 f)oint s( die, with 10 as high nse of community. Ninety-two pt*r((*nt rated their 
sr hools at 7 or ahovcv (Sc^e txhibit f^. \.) 

In the final section of the survc»y, (irinc i|)als evaluated 4S arcMs of s( hool life. On the two 
( ommunity-r(»lat(*d (luestions, most prin( i[)als gave thcMr s( hools [lositive ratings. 
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Principals' ratings ui twii tomnnunity-related ar'^as of school life, by 

percent (Q14.21, 14.38) 

Quite 

Ouh tjnding Cm>d Satisfdc litry Fair Poor 

( rt*(StinK <) ( til ing 
.ind l)cticv()l(»nt 

s( hool environnuuit \% 0"o 

Buiivling d svnsv 

nil omnuinity iiniong 

students cindstciH 4^) 22 h 0 

Overdll. on <ill indu ators of sense of (onimunity til)out three-f|iMrteis ot print ipals Kdve 
their s( hools high m<irks. A number of factors prolwbly influenced these findings. These in- 
clude shared perspe( fives about the religious and a( adernic mission of ( afholic sc hools, the 
relatively small si/e of s( hools, the purposeful effort to create community, most s( hools' hom- 
ogeneity of student and staff religious ba( kgrounds, the teachers' commitment to paying at- 
ttuilion to individual student needs, and the fact that a student has chosen to be there and also 
has been ( hos(»n. How ( ommunity is tied to other school characteristics is explored later in 
this ( ha()ter. 

To define pre( isely v^hat "community" means is difficult, and therefore difficult to measure 

well. Most principals believe that a sense of community is partly or wholly descriptive of their 

schools An educated guess diito the meaningof "community" for most staff and and students 

in C:atholi( high s( hools is that they feel a sense of belonging, that their peers share some or 

most of their ideals, that they have developeo neaningful relationships in the context of the 

s( hool. .md that they feel both c ared for and caring toward others. 

« 

MORALE 

Morale, or satisfac fion. is closely relatecJ to a sense of community. The survey ()rovides both 
dire( t and indirec t (>viden( v about morale, First, the direct evidenc e. presented l)y answers 
to four survey (|uestions. 

(4inc i()als were asked to estimate the perc entages of students and teac liers who could be 
said to have one of five different attitudes toward the school. The average perc entages for eac h 
c ategory are given below 

Principals' estimates of teacher and student attitudes toward school 

(Q9.1,Q9.5) 



students 


Teachers 




()()% 






10 


() 
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0 



Enthusiastic and proud 
Satisfied 

Neutral or aml)ivaler^t 
Unenthusiasti( 
Rv\vi ting or antagonistic 

Ar.otber index of satisfac fion is the iat(M)f retention of students. Prim ipals r(»()orr that only 
one* ()erc vn\ of their students lc»ft during or after the 1*)H2-H 5 sc hool yeai because of dissatis- 
fac fion ((^7.1 1)." Ihe final ciuc^sfion. re()orted in Exhibit (>. \. indicates that the* mc^in rating of 
high t(M( her morale on a lO-point sc ale is H.2. ( )n this scale*, 80 perc (*nt of princ ipals rated 
high te.u h(»r morak* at H or fU)()V(». 

A( ( ording to prim i()als. tlu»n. morale is strong among l)oth tcMC hers and students in most 
s( hools. Sup()orting evidcuKe comes from prim i()als r(»()orts about bow well school-wide 
vvrnls are attemkul. Exhibit hA indicates national average* ()tT( (uitages of stutk'nt. staff, and 
family att(«ndan( e at three* kinds of e»veMits. These* relatively high figures e an be* taken as one 
ex()re»ssion of high morak' and strong semse* of ( ommunity. 
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EXHIBIT (>.4: Who AtU-nds School tvi-ntsf 
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VVh.if. it ,inv, ,irr thr s()r( i.il lr,itiir(»s ol s( hools with (lositivr ( linidtrs^^ |s s( hool ( Mnidte r(»- 
Ititod to s( h(M)l si/r. ^(*oKr,i()hi( dl rr ;ion. ^rodi^r ( onipositioo^^ K it rol.itod to tli(» ()ro()ortions 
ol l.iy tind r(*hKiou^ t(M( fu»rs<'( lidr.K t(»risti( s thdt distinguish s( ho(^s with roldtivrly iii^h lov(»ls 
ol lof.ir ol \\}v t hmdtr ld( tors dr** hstrd hrlow. 
S( (tools with <i r(»ldtiv(»l\ hij'h sense ol i onifnunitv tend to h.ive. ' 

• srtidlK^r (Uirollrn(Mits 

• hi^hiN student nior,il(^ 

• liij»h(*r t(M( her morale 

• efn()h.isis on relipjon 

• ein()fi.jsis on Uwi hin^; dhout ^lohdl ( on( erns 

S( hools with reldtivelv hi^l^ rdles ol disc ipline piohleins lend !o lidve ' 

• low(*r stud(»nt rnordle 

• lowrr ted( fier nior.de 

• nior(» stud(*nts who ld( k d( dd(Mni( skills 

• students who dre reldliveK less d( ddeinu ,dK fn*)ti\dted 
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S( hools wilh reljlively high studrni rnorcik' Irnd lo h«iv(»: ' ' 

• higher.st»nse(^ community 

• liigher U\m her morale 

^ <M <wl(»mi( <illy moliV(iU»(j students 

• l(»wer disi iphne prol)lems 

• ( mphtisison r(»hgi()n 

• emphasis on teaching about global ( one erns 
Schools with relatively high teat her morale tend lo have: ' ' 

• higher sense of community 

• higher student morale 

• effective discipline p(j|i( ies 

• emphasis on religion 

• emphasi on leaching about global c oncerns 

• lower rates of teacher turnover 

• smaller proportion of lay teachers 

( )n the whole, climate varies very little by school demographic characteristics such as size, 
g(»nder composition, region, percentage of minority students, and percentage of low-income 
students. I'osiiive climate tends lo characterize Catholic schools regardless of these more 
structural features. The only exception is -sense of community, whi< h is slightly stronger in 
girls' schools and smaller schools. 

As shown in the listings above, school climate is related to other features of school life. 
Somt* major ( onclusions are these: 

• Sense of community; for both teachers and students, (ends to be associated with morale. 

• Community and morale are higher when (a) the school places high emphasis on the re- 
ligious dimension and when (b) it gives prominence to global concerns (e.g., ecology, 
justice issues, awareness of minorities). 

, • Teacher morale does not show statistical relationship to salaries or fringe benefits. 

• t3is( iphne problems are more c ommon in schools attended l)y less academic I ly moti- 
y/i\\vi\ students. 



( iOllinU^nt «^ '^^1 ar(i( le in Momvntum, f^onald Eric kson summarized findings (hat enumc^rate some 
of *he common c haracterislic s of the ( limate of C atholir sc hools. Erickson, in discussing his 
owr» work, say*: 

1 ikf ( olrnian w<» hav(» touriH. anior*^ many olht^r things, that stud(*nts f)(»rc(»iv(» 
th('ni»»(»lvt»s .Is trr.!!»»H more fairly in private schools, that ttMcht»rs arr nM)w d(*Hi- 
cMvii. thdt (lis( i[)lin(» IS l)(»it(»r, . *ind that a( adeniu a( hK»vc»mi»nt is mor(» (onsist- 
(Mitlv pursu(»d ' ' 

Do the (lis( ov(»ries of lh(^ pres(*nl study ( onfirni or rrkitv Lric ksoii's findings^ So far, (hey 
app(Mr lo ( onlirm tlnnn. K(»f)()rts orovided l)v |)r!n( i[)als suggf*st lliat most ( atholic high 
s( hools have a ( lim*<te ( harac t(»riml, in th(* six are.is probed in the survey by the folk)wing: ) 

• A strong emphasis on disc i()linc» 

• An ord(»rly (»n\ ironnnuil (al)S(MU e ol l)eluvior probkuiis) 

• Shar(»(l ( omnnlrn(*nt lo a( ad(*rni( s 

• Structure 

• A s(Misc^ ol ( omniunitv 

• \ ligli l(M( ht»r and slu<k»nl morale 

( >ne ol lh(M|ueslions still unanswered is whether all ot these ( hara( teristic s must (>(» pr(»senl 
lor lh(» most (kMral)k» s( hool atmosphere !o pre^iii! WKil if one* or more ol these six is miss- 
ings' I lie ( onlrol th,il is < oinnion in C atholk high s( hools c ould lead lo stu(l(»nl rebf^llion or 
dissalisl.M lion. Hut it does im)I. Wh.it ( .?uses high morale'' I'erluips it m i urs Ihm ause control 
IS ( onibmcd with a i armg ( omnumilv and iIk* knowk*dge that oik* is riM (Mving a good edu- 
( «!lion. Wilhoiil th(» s(Mise ol ( .iiingor the assiirani c of higti (jii.jlity, the higti (k»gre(»s of ( on- 
lrol lUid siru< tun* 'night bee ounterprodiM tive. 
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Administration and 
Governance 



The vast mdjority of principals are priests or religious (73%). Women religious hold 40 percent 
of prin( ipalships, and priests and brothers hold 33 percent. 

Private schools have a particularly high percentage of rel'gious principals (88%), while inter- 
parochial schools have the lowest percentage (45%). 

Prim ipals who are religious are disproportionately represented in schools that have high mi- 
nority enrollment or high low-mcome enrollment. 

Administrative staff in Catholic high schools tend to be laity (51%), Catholic (95%) and male 
(58%). [ 

Sixty-seven percent of school board members are laity. 

Though 18 percent of students in Catholic high schools are minority, the minority percentages 
for administrators (3%) and school board members (5%) are much lower. 




he success or failure of d school is c.osely linked to its leadership. Leadership 
includes (a) the school head (referred to here as "principal," although some 
schools prefd^the term "superintendent" or "headmc ster"); (b) other admin- 
istrators (e.g., academic dean, admissions director, assistant principal, devel- 
opment director, dean of students), and (c) the school board. This chapter looks 
at some of the characteristics of these three sources of leadership and at principals' views of 
how decision-making authority is allocated in Catholic high schools. 

rlU' l^rilU i|)fll ^^^•^^ Krushaar, in his j'/oundbreaking work on non-public education, American Nonpublic 

Sihools: Patterns of Diversity, describes the importance of the school head in non-public 
hools. He states: 

Wliereas the pulilu S( hool prior ipal characteristically is subject to the ( ontrol of a 
t entral administrdtum and guided by detailed, c cirefully spelled out proc edurc»s, the 
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priViile sch«i)l head works wilhin »m autonomous doiiidin. In principle M leasl, the 
private K^hooJ is directed from within .md is responsible only to its own boiird. its 
clients find supporters, not to government bureaus or to the public at large. And sine e 
most gov(»rning boards ol private schools customarily delegate board powers to the 
^ htMd --|K)wers that reside legally in the trustees — it h the quality of the head or 

succ ession of heads that makes or breaks a school, ' 

Most would agree that this characterization is as true of Catholic high school principals as it 
is of principals in other non-public schools. While some Catholic high school principals are 
resf3onsible to diocesan officials or pastors, they apparently enjoy a degree of jidministrative 
autonomy that more closely resembles that of other non-public school heads fiian of their pub- 
lic school counterparts. The autonomy of which Kraushaar speaks can be both an asset and a 
li»)bility. It provides the kind of freedom from regulations and bureaucratic entanglements that 
eri ibles a schcx)l head to do what he or she is supposed to do — lead. On the other hand, au- 
tonomy places a great deal of pressure on a principal. Without some of the supports normally 
provided by the central office in a public school setting, the Catholic high school principal 
often carries some (or all) of the responsibility for development, financial management, hiring, 
salary negotiations, and public relations. Added to the standard administrative tasks, these 
( an make the principalship in a Catholic high school particularly taxing. Who are the people 
who take on this demanding task? 



LAY, RELIGIOUS COMPARISONS 

Exhib.: ' 1 shows how principals are distributed across eight lay and religious categories. 
NAorVK*! religious constitute the largest category (39.7%). When remaining categories are 
. oMbined, *ve see that the other 60 percent are distributed as follows: 

• V\ pe'certi are priests or brothers 

• rlh r/<n«7»nt are Catholic laity 

( per; ent .ire non-Catholic laity 
Ovf t.iil, no/jrly three-quarters (71%) of principals are women or men religious. 

r<HJBlT 7.1: Percentage of Principals in Eight Lay and ReHgious Categories 
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Perci^ntdgesof lay and religious principals vary in important ways by school characteristics. 
The numbers below show percentages for four school types: diocesan, parochial, inter-par- 
ochial, and private. 



Lay and religious princi|ials in four !K:hool typ^^s (Q1.5) 

% ReligkHJS 



lype of School 


Number of 
ScImioIs 


% Lay 
Principal 


(sister, brother, 
priest) Principal 


Diocesan 


iS4 


?6% 


64% 


Parochial 


1()H 


3! 


69 


Inter-parocliial 


55 


55 


45 


Private 


368 


12 


88 




885 







Private sc hools have the highest proportion of religious in the principalship (88%). In about 
two-thirds of both diocesan and parochial schools, the principal \s ^ woman or man rel igious. 
Only the inter-parochial schools have a preponderance of lay principals. 

As shown in Exhibit 7A, nearly 40 percent of principals a^e women religious. As shown 
oelow, women religious head more than half of all parochial and private high schools. 



Percent of women religious principals in four school types (Q1.5) 

% of Principals 
School Ty pe Who Are Women Religious 

Diocesan * 26% 

(\uochial S7 



Inter-paroc hial 16 
Private SI 
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PRINC IPALS IN SCHOOLS WITH HIGH MINORITY OR HJGH LOW- 
{NC OME STUDENT POPULATIONS 

Exhibit 7,2 demonstrates that the percentage of principals \/ho are religious tends to rise as 
the percentage of minority enrollment rises. In 40 percent of schools with particularly high 
mtnorify c on( enlralions (2f)% or more), principcds are ieligious. 

\ similar relalionshif) exists for percenfag(M>f students who c^w.ie from low income fam- 
ilies {.2^1. Prin( ipals whoare religious are disporportionateiy represented in schools with 
higli concentrations of low-income stud(>nls : 6^> f)erc ent of schools with no low-income stu- 
dents hav(» a religious ()rinri()al a*. ( r)ntpared !<» HI per( ent of s( hools with over 20 percent 
low-UK onu* students. * 

In s( hools wilii 26-100 perc(»fit iMinoniv i nfoMrn'Mit, {6 percent of t)rin( i()als are men rf»- 
hgious and S4 (hm( v'nl jrt w^^:nen relij.iuu-. Simil.iHv, in ^c hools with 2 1 -100 pert ent fani- 
ilies with inionirs Inflow $10,000, 2^ t^er(ent of ( atholic s( h(K)l ()rin( i()als are mer> reli- 
gious and hi ent ar(* Ar)nu»n religions. 

Fhese {\i\U\ do nnt iodi( at(» vvhv reli^i'vi , print i()als arc* more likely to l)e found in : ( hools 
with () higli pe»( ent,i!L;c ol ninorily r>r low wm omu* stud(Mits. I\»rha()s sonu* r(»ligious ( hoose to 
s(»rve in thr.-.e ( oromonilK^s 1km ause ot ^uong personcd ( onvi( tions about so( iai |U>tice 
(wliK ti niviy in turn relkn t the orienLaion ot religious ordi^r). Another f)i)ssii)|(» explanation is 
that th( s( hools fat r parhc uLir l;han( iaj strain' .lod would benelil from (hiik i()als who ( an 
oft(*r ( ontribut(*d servK es. 1 lu»reton\ disproportionate numbers ot religious may l)e ( all(»d to 
terv;' in lh(*se si fiools. 
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EXHIBIT 7.2: iVrceiitaKes (it Lay and Rdij;M>us Prim ipalships As a hum lUin ot 
Percent Minority Enrollment 
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MALE FEMALE 

Fitty-seven percent ot princ ipals are men; 43 percent are women (Ql ,5). While 40 percent 
ot princ ipals are women religious, only thrc»e percent iire laywomen. In conlriist, 24 percent 
ot principals <ire laymen, In other words, a lay principal is eight times more likely to be a 
man tfian a woman. 

rniJCATioN 

Ninety-seven percent ot principals hold a master's or higher degree, as the numbers below 
indicate. Lay and religi(,»us print ipals are ecjually likely t<j hold an advanced degree. 

Highest degree, Catholic high school principals (Q1.7) 





7o of 
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t)()( Jor.itc 




(:()U( <IIK>n,(l S[K i l,\|ist 
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lINC.fH CH SLKVK L AS PKIN( IPAL 

A ( ertain sttil)ilitv often atta( ht»s to knigtfi of servi( v, and a ( (»rtain t*x( iternent often a( { orn- 
panie* ^ fiange. I he potential for(»(|ual amountsof stability and t»x( item(*nt appears to be (res- 
ent in ( atholu s(»( ondary s( hools ai ross the( oiinlry Tfi(»avc»rage( atholii higfi s( hool, iti Ifu* 
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pdst 10 yecKs, has hcul af)out \hrev difterent persons in the prim ifidl's position (Q1 .6). Eleven 
percent have had just one principal, 18 percent have had two, i2 percent have* had three, and 
19 pert ent have had four or more. 

Exhibit 7 3 demonstrates that about one-third of current Catholic high school principals 
h<ive held their present position from three to five years. Principals in service longer than five 
years make up another one-third of the total group. The final third have been in their present 
position for two years or less. The survey did not investigate how and why changes in princi- 
palship occui Whether or not : hange is disruptive also is not known. Such issues should be 
the focus of additional research. 

Eurther information on the characteristics of schools and prir':ipals reported according to 
si hool ty|x* (private, diocesan, paroi hial and inter-parochial) will be found in later chapters, 
particularly in chapter 15. 



EXHIBIT 7. J: Principal: Years in Present Position 
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( )|h(T ^ averaH(\ .i ( atholic high s( hool has four staff members who serve at k'<?s! half-lime in 
VdininislnUf^rS tivityK^I /ll. rh(»se staff, besides the principai, include: ademii dean, ad- 

niisMons (iinn tor. assistant pnrM ipaLcJthletu direi tor, liusiness manager, dean of students, de- 
velopni(»nt (lircM tor. public reKitioris dire( tor, supc- intendent, and vii e priru i[)al. This list does 
fiot iM( \iM\v i h.ipLiins, guidaru e( (Hinselors, or dire( tors of reli};inus forrvu t'on. 

fins survey provides some b«>si( d(»m()graphii informatiev on school artminislMtors, All 
ti^nres ( ited here ar(» national perr entaw*s baMul on al! administrators . onioincMl. t^erno 
graphic ( hara( t(»risti( s (»t partu ular kinds of .idministrators ((».^».. vik f»rin( ipal) were not 
me.isiired in this studv 

no 
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RACfc AND bIHNKIIY 

Ninety-seven pern ent of .idminjstrators <ire white. Less th«m two percent Hisi^nic and less 
thcin one perc(»nt .ue Black, as the numbers below indicate. 

Racial/ethnic characteristic!! of administrators (Q1.10) 

Number of % of 

Adminislrdlors Admini«itrdtor«i 



Ndtivf Amerk tin 
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0.1 
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\4Hb 
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Administrators are much less likely to be members of a minority (about than are stu- 
dents ( 17.7%). Given the fact that only five percent of teachers are members of a minority (as o 
discussed in chapter i), it is clear that minority students in Catholic high schools will find 
relatively few minority adult role models on staff. 



AGE 

Six out of 10 administrators are under 45 years of age. Only four percent are 65 or older. The 
age range with the highest percentage is 35-44 (40%). Administrators, on average, are some- 
what older than teachers (see Exhibit 74). Whereas the highest percent of teachers are be- 
tween ages 25 and 34, the highest concentration of principals is in the age group of from 35 



EXHIBIT 7.4: Ages of Administrators and Full-Time Teachers 



Percent Leftend | | Adminhtralors | J Teachen 
—50 
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■40- 



-15- 



.10- 



-25r- 



-20- 



•15- 



-10- 



1% 



19% 



3M 



40% 



2b% 



12% 



4% 



Under 25 



2S-34 



35-44 



9,] 



45-54 



5S-M 



65+ 
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\u 44. Adminislrdtion, ot course, usudlly re(]uirc»s d sue ( essful iipprenticesliip ot several years 
in the c lassroom. sometimes followed by a second apprenticeship in anothc»r administrative 
( apac ity l)etor(» th(» person is ready to assume the principalship. 



lAV KELK.IOUS PLRtbNTAdES 

l\»rc i»ntagt»s of administrators tor each of eight lay/religious categories are as follow: 

«^ 

Percentages of lay and religious adAiinistrators (Q1.11) 

National % of 
Administrators 



Catholic layman 


.i.V'/o 


Catholic lay woman 


12 


Non-Catholit layman 


i 


Non-Catholic lay woman 


2 


Priest, diocesan 


5 


Priest, religious 


6 


Man religious (not priest) 


8 


Woman religious 


11 



^hen categories are combined, the following conclusions are reached: 

• "}] percent of administrators are laity; 49 percent are religious (priest, sister, brother). 

• 95 percent of administrators are Catholic, and five percent are non-Catholic. 

• 58 percc»nt are men; 42 pt»rcent are women. 



S( hool liOfirdS Seventy-two perc ent of Catholic high schools have a school board, and 28 percent do not 

((^12 .1 1. Boards play a vari(*ty of inifxirtant roles, from advisory functions on one end of the 
( ontinuum to policy-making and c ontrol on the ot'ier. This section examines several charar- 

_ ter!sii( s ot schoc^l l)oards. The next section wil I kiu^k at the areas of school life on which boards 

have mfluenc e. 



BOARD C(3MPOSITION AND MbETING FREQUENCY 

S( hool boards average 14.5 members. One-third of school boards have 10 members or le!>s; 
14 percent have more than 20. Nationally M per^tent of board members are women; per- 
( ent are men. Five percent are minority; 95 percent are white. Sixty-seven percent are laity. 

In two ways, school boards do not fully represent the constituencies they serve (that is, stu- 
dents and their families). First, female representation on boards (33%) is far shor» of the per- 
i entage of ft^male students (53%). Second, minority representation on boards (5%) is less than 
oncMhird the minority enrollment (17.7%). 

Most boards meet at least monthly, as the numbers below indicate. 

Frequency of board meetings (Q12.9) 

% of 

Meeting Frequency School Boards 

Weekly 0.5% 
Monthly ^B-^ 
(Quarterly 21.5 
Several times a year 1 3.7 

Annually 1 
()thc»r 4.3 
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B(MRD INIIIJIN( I 

Principals were asked to estiruale whether "your l)oard now has more or less inlluence on 
s( hool ()()li( y compared with five years ago" (Q12.8). Sixty percent claim more influence, 6 
per( ent per( eive less influcnc e, and 5) percent report "about the same as five years ago." 
Ihese percentages do not vary signiti( anlly atxording to school W Jiocesan, parochial, 
inter-parochial, private). 



isioil-inf ikill^ Prim i()als were asked to indie ate "the group or person that makes the final decision" in 11 

different areas of school life (Q12.1(J). The prim ipal could select one (or more, if the final de- 
cision is collaborative) of these: school board, diocesan or order official, principal or other 
school administrator, teachers, or parish pastor. Each of the following figures represents the 
percent ol all principals who reported a group or person as making the final decision or col- 
laborating in making the final decision. 

Principals' perceptions of who makes final decision on each of 

11 issues (Q 12.10) 









Principal 










Diocesan 


or Other 








School 


or Order 


School 




Parish 


Issue 


Board 


Official 


Administrator 


Teachers 


Pastor 


Allo( ating school budget 


4(1% 




00% 


AX 


9% 


ChcUiging curriculum or 


22 




HS 




2 


graduation re(|uirem(»nls 












[X»termining overall 


r» 


8 
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( urriculum 












Hiring new tea( hers 


-7 

/ 


() 




« 
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Non-renewing ol t(\K ht*rs 


]2 


() 






\ 


Kent»vving \i\u her ( ontr.u ts 


1(1 


(i 




) 

A- 


4 


St'ltM ting the prim ipal 


41 


01 


7 




<) 


S(*tting admissions criteria 


2S 


«) 


«i 


r» 
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S(»tting school goals and 


n 


10 


«5 


41 


4 


()l))e( tives 












Susp(»nding or (»\p(>lling a 


(l 


4 


•)7 


•) 


4 


sludent 












[ermincUing t(\u her 




» 


41 




4 


( onlr.u Is 












Average percent 


21% 


14% 




14% 


4% 



From the prim ipals' point ol vi(»w, (()nsideral)le control and authority is ves|(»d in s: hool 
administrators. On all issues except princ ipal selec lion, "the prim i()al or other s( hool admin- 
istrator" is most likely to make ihe linal flee ision. 

To derive a rough index olOverall de( ision-making authority, Ihe perc enlages lor the 11 is- 
sues wvrv i)vt»r»jge(l lor (\k h ol the live groups or persons. The print ip<il or other s( hool ad- 
ininisirator ( <Uegorv av(»rages HO p(»r( (»nt a( ross the II issues, l)y tar th(» highest ol the avef^- 
ages T lie se( ond liighest is tor \\w s( hool board at *?1 piTc ent. le<u hers tirnl (lio( esan or order 
oIlK lals av(»rage 14 pvu (»nt. Some* culdilional lindings are thescv 

• A( ( orfling to prin( ipals, dio( (»san or orch^r oHi( iais exer( ise most ( ontrol in prim ipal 
sele( lion. 

• A( ( ording to pruK ipals, s( hool boards ex(»r( is(» ( onlrol mosi in alloc aling s( hool 
l)U(lgel, sel(H ting llu* prin( ip<)l, <)nd selling s( hool goals and ()\)\vi lives. 

• A( ( orchng to priru ipals. |ea( h(»rs (>xer( is(» ( onlrol most in matl(»rs ot < urru ulum and 
s( Ih)()| goals. 
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These findings support the iclea, as quoted from Kraushaar at the start of this chapter, that 
principals in the non-public sector"^are given broad powers which are likely to be much greater 
than those given to public school principals. In some ways, the typical Catholic high school 
prim i[)al may \h\ in responsibility and authority more like a public school superintendent 
th.ui a fKincipal 

' This survey does not show how teachors View tfjeir role in school decision-making. Prin- 
cipals indicate that decision-making authority is not widely shared with teachers. If principals 
are correct in this percept ion /some teachers may feel alienated, particularly when it comes 
to matters of curriculurti and the hiring and firing of teachers. This possibility should be ex- 
pk)recl in further research. 

VARIATIONS IN DECISION-MAKING BY SCHOOL TYPES 

Does decisk)n-making differ according to whether a school is diocesan, paroch iai, inter-par- 
ochial, or private? The following findings are based on analyses of principals' responses to 
question 12.10 for each of the four school types: 

• School boardsexercise considerably more control in decision-making in inter-parochial 
s^ hools than in other school types 

School boards exercise the least control in decision-making in private schools. 
Principals (or other school administrators) have the most decision-making power in pri- 
vate schools, although differences from diocesan and parochial schools are slight. 

• In parochial schools, parish pastors exercise about the same amount of control as the 
school board, allhojjgh each is considerably less influential than the principal, 

• Diocesan order officials are much more involved in decision-making in diocesan 
sc hools than in private schools. 

/ 

( 'Ollll Iirnt which this chapter is based provide knowledge about how decisions are made i n 

Catholic high schools and who makes ihem. However, there is much more to be learned in 
these c rucitil and complex areas. Further examination of administrative style is needed. This 
vvouki im lude how princ ipals seek advice and counsel from teachers, school board, and par- * 
ents and the extent to which democratization has developed in school governance— a trend 
Kraushaar ( ontends has recently occurred in non-public education.* The role of teachers in 
decision-making, how contlict arises, and how it is resolved warrant further study 

Two important findings cleserve widespread discussion. One is the relatively rapid turnover 
in |)rin( ipals. [>)es this phenomenon signal a problem to be addressed, or is the impact of 
turnover generally positive in that it gives s( hools new energy and focus? The second has to 
do wiih the number oi minority administrators, board members, and teachers. To reiterate 
findings shared earlier, about 18 perc ent of Catholic high school students are minority, as com- 
\hmH\ to only tour percent of teachers, five percent of board members, and three percent of 
administrators. One of the many ways Catholic high schools can effectively serve minority 
stu(k»nls is to ensure that ck^isions about curriculum, school policy, and school goals reflect 
the |)(*rspe( tives ti ul concerns thai minorities bring to Catholic s( hools. To accom|)lish this, it 
ni.w l)e advantageous for s( hools to ( ommil new energy to the task of increasing minority 
re|)r(»si»nt.ili()n at U\v hing, administrativt*. and governanc e lev(>ls. 
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I li^hliy^htS Catholic secondary school buildings are relatively new. Half of Catholic schools ocgupy 
buildings whose original c onstruction was completed after 1956. 

^ Mergers have occurred in the histo ry of 14 percent of Catholic high schools. _^ 

A change from single-sex to coed has occurred in 16 percent of schools; 40 percent of this 
change occurr ed in the 70s. , ■ v 

The^estimdted current market value of the buildings and grounds for all 1,464 Catholic high 
schools is seven billion d ollars. ' 

On occasion, 82 percent of Catholic high schools offer their facilities without charge for use 

in community ev€^nts. • , 

« ' \ ' ^ 

Twenty-two percent of C^itholicihigh schools are located in areas where 25 percent or more 
of the population ts Black. FiftgeR percent^re in areas where more than a fourth ofihe resi- 
dents are Hispanic. 

, *■ , i ■ 

Large schools da not all have more specialized instructional facilities than smalTschools.^ 
' The incidence of specialized facilities rises with size of school for only 16 facilities out of a list 
(rfifcL ^ 

All \m a vory few Cajhollc high schools have access to computer equipment; many of them 
know alue for administrative uses, but some are still in theproc^^ss of learning the variety 
of ways in which it can be used in instruction. 
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ew would deny that the most powerful single element in education is the inter- 
action between. teacher and student — one mind guiding and interacting with 
another. However, it is also generally refipgnized that the effectiveness of even 
the finest teacher is severely restricted without adequate instructional equip- 
ment. Concepts, attitudes, and philosophies that are among the outcomes of a 



high-quahty education can be conveyed with little more equipment than a place for jieople 
to talk, but the development of physical, technic;al, interpersonal, artistic, and business skills 
is also an important part of education. That development requires particular spaces and 
equipment. What spaces and equipment are available for the education of Catholic high 
school students? ^ 



lillildlll^K The first requirement, of course, is a building providing shelter, security^a a controllable 
environment. This section examines the age, cost, uses, and location of Catholic high schPol 
buildings. 1 

HOW OLD> 

Some of the high schools represented in the survey have a very long history. Two of them were 
• " established before 1800. Twenty were established between 1800 and 1850, and another 148, 
in the latter half of the 19th century. In all, 170 Catholic ^chools — 20 percent of the sample- 
were established before 1900. 

If that many schools report a relatively long history (for United States schools, at least), are 
the buildingsin which Catholic high schools are housed equally old? The image of an ancient 
brick building with squeaky wooden fbors and high ceilmgs, constructed sometime in the 
late 19th century, fits only five percent of Catholic schools (the description is poetic license; 
the 19th century date is fact). Principals were askgd in whatyear the original building that now 
houses tb/eir high school was built. The earliest date given is 1826. Only 43 Catholic high 
schools are still operating in building* that date from the previous century. The "average" date 
in vVhich buildings now housing high schools were constructed is 1947. 

Between 1901 and the onset of the Great Depression in 1929, 18 percent of the high school 
buildings still in use were erected. Between 1930 and 1940, depression time.though it was, 
another six percent of the current school buildings were built. The post-World-War II baby 
and building boom, roughly from 1946 through 1959, saw 32 percent of today's Catholic high 
school buildings completed. The following decade surpassed even that record of growth: be- 
tween 1960 and 1969, another 32 percent of current Catholic high school plants were built. It 
was in the '60s, of course, that most baby-boom children (i^ached high^chool age. The year 
in which the most new construction of high schools occurred is 1962, when 6 percent were 
built. Many Catholic high school buildings have no doubt been remodeled and enlarged be- 
tween original construction and the present time, but the survey did not pursue those details. 

The decade of the 1960s was also an active time for school' mergers and conversions from 
single-sex to coeducational schools. A total of 121 schools ( 14% of the total surveyed) report 
t having merged with another high school at some time in their history. All report having done 

so since 1900. Thirty-seven percent of them (43 schools) underwent a merger in the 1960s. 
Some of the 142 schools that report changing from single-sex to coeducational schools un- 
doubtedly merged with another single-sex school, so tl^t the totals overlap to some degree. 
The peak time for changing to ( oed wns in the 1970s, when 40 percent of such conversions 
took place. 

HOW EXPENSIVE? 

How mucltdoes the Catholic ( ommuoity in the United States believe in and care al)out pro- 
viding a Catholic high school edu( atiOi?? It is dangerous to try to quantify feelings; dollars may 
not provide an ac( uriite itieasure of ( tiring. But dollars do provide a ( cTtain standard by wh ich 
fn assess commitment. 
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Principals were asked to estimate the current market value of their school buildings and' 
grounds. Of the surveys returned, 661 offered an estimate, showing the mean value of the sur- 
veyed schools to be just slightly under five million dol lars. When that figure is projected to the 
total number of Catholic high schools in the country it becomes evident that the American 
Catholic community over the years, has invested in buildings and land for high school edu- 
cation that have an estimated current market value of something over seven bihion dollars. 

HOW CROWDED? " • ' 

Numbers of Catholic high schools have declined iQ recent years, but the schools now oper- 
ating, though not bursting at the seanrs, are reasonably well filled. The average enrollment of 
the schools surveyed is 576. Reporting principals say that if their schools were at maxirytim 
enrollment, they could accommodate an average of 692 students. The average school is op- 
erating at t3 percent of capacity. ' ^ 

Nationwide, only about two percent of available classroom space is completely unused. It 
is concentrated in about 100 school s.X^tholic high schools nationally have space for a 17 
percent,expansion,'though, of course>.that space is not evenly distributed. 

Almost 60 percent of schqpis report that the school owns staff housing. The mean number 
of staff housed in school-owned uni*s is eight. The range indicates that 22 percent of schools 
house only one, two, or three teachers, while five percent house between 20 and 50 staff 
members. The decline in numbf rs of religious serving the schools no doubt has reducedlhe 
number of staff occupving school housing. 

AUXILIARY USE OF FACILITIES 

One category of questions put to principals inquired into the use of school facilities for non- 
school events. One-third of all schools say they rent space to other non-profit organization^ 
More than half rent space for single events such as weddings, parties, or lectures. Eighly-two 
percent of Catholic high schools mak^ their facilities available without charge for some com- 
munity uses. This service demonstrates commitment to involvement in the community and is 
also, undoubtedly ah important public relatiorts gesture. 

LOCATION AND ACCESS • . ' , 

The majority of Catholic high schools are urban. Sixty-one (iercent are located in metropoli- 
tan areas with more than 100,000 inhabitants. Another 22 percent are in cities of between 
25,000 and 100,000 population. Only 17 percent.cflf Catholic high schools are in rural areas 
and small towns. . • 

Most Catholic high school students (79%) live within easy daily commuting distance. Four- 
teen percent ^ive within walking distance (a mile or less). Only 21 percent live more than 10 
miles away; only five percent, farther than 20 miles away ^ 

To arrive at a general description of areas where most Catholic schools ard^located, prin- 
cipals were asked to assess whether various urban and rural indicators can be found within a 
mile of their schools. JheVesponses affirm that Catholic schools are mostly urban. Only one- 
third say that agricultural land lies withiii a mile of the school. Forty percent report that a col- 
lege or university is within a mile. Eighty percent are wit|iin a mile of multip)t-family dwell- 
ings and office buildings. Fifty percent are within a mile of industrial buildings and suburban- 
type shopping centers. 

A major fkjrpose of the current research is to determioe how Catholic schools are serving 
low-income students. Inner -city locations, including percentage of minority residents, are 
particularly^fmportant indicators. The survey results suggest that if Catholic schools are to 
serve low-inciine students, particylarly minorities, their location may present a prrtblem of 
distance. Almost three-quarters of the schools report they are located in an area where 90 
percent of the local residents are white and non-Hispanic. Thus, transportation may be a fac- 
tor in expanding service to minority and low-mmme students. 

A significant number of schools,however, af^pear to bc^ located in areas where outreac h to 
minorities is possible .^Twenty-two percent say they are locatc^d in an area where 2S percent 
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or more of the population is Black. Fifteen percent are in areas where more than a fourth of 
the residents are Hispanic. 

The degree to which a Catholic high school education is accessible to another minority was 
probed in a single question: How ^accessible are your school's facilities to handicapped or 
wheelchair-bound students? The resul* appear below. 

Access for handicapped to school facilities (Q8.31) 

%o( Schools ^ 

All facilities accessible 1 9% 

'Some facilities but not all , 45 ' 

Few facilities accessible . 24 

No facilities accessible 13 « 

" t 

c> 

Almost pnp-third of schools reporting all faci lities accessible are the smallest schools, those 
with fewer than 300 students. Like education for the economically handicapped, on whose 
behalf this study is undertaken, education of the physically handicapped requires an invest- 
ment of funds — for many locations, major funding — to make that education accessibly. 
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Special Buildings are basic; qpecan ^r{^\y have a school without one. General classrooms areljasic, 
lilStrUC^tionBl and ^^^P*^*^'^ to\variety of learning 'activities. But education today requires a number of speci- 
f't^ « i^iiri'il ^"^^^ facilities. Some must befitted with skill-building equipment related ttfa specific type 
\>lJlllllluil€ll p( learning. Others must accommodate independent study or advanced work that an individ- 
Facilities ual student can pursue on his or her own. The research team assessefl the presence in Cath- 
olic schools of 36 such specialized facilities. Exhibit 8.1 presents the results, arranged alpha- 
. * ' y betically by category, and, within categories, in descending o/der of the percentage of 

/ Catholic high schools that have them. ? 

Eight specialized facilities are so essential that 90 percent or more of CatKpHc high schools 
provide them. In descending order of frequency they are: libraries, faculty lounges, guidance 
centers, biology labs, typing labs, gymnasiums, cafeterias, and coptpOfer centers. 
Are particular kinds of facilities more commonly found in particular sizes of school? It 
^ would be reasonable to suppose that the larger the school, jhe great^^^the likelihood of its 

having any one of the specialized facilities. This holds true, however, for only 16 of the 36 fa- 
cilities listed. They are identified with the letter R in Exhibit 8.t. In each case, the percentage 
of schools having the facility rises regularly from a lower percent in the sifiallest sdhools to a 
higher (or equal) percent in each size category, to.the highest percent in the largest schools. 
This regular progression occurs with certain kinds of facilities and not at all with others, , 

For libraries and separate auditoriums, the perpent rises regularly with size of school. Ex- 
cept for a drop of one percent among the largest schools, bdokstores follow the same pattern. 

The Same applies for four of the five athletic facilities; only swirhming pools do not follow 
the pattern. Separate science laboratories follow the pattern. The science laboratory shared 
by two or more disciplines moves generally in the reverse direction, since sharing is a com- 
promise more likely to occur in small schools than Iclfge ones. The highest incidence of shared 
labs occurs in the smalla^^t schools, and the lowest percent io schools with 751-1000 students; 

Among resource centers, two probably involve the most substantial outlay of cash and are 
the newest among educational facilities: computer labs and audio-visual/media rooms. They 
rise in frequency with size of school, a^do religious education centers. None of the three stu- 
dent commons facilities variesrpredictably by size of school, nor do.the vocational/skills lab- 
oratories. But the vocational/skills facilities do show a regular rise in the first three size cate- 
gories for typing, sewing, cooking, and office equipment labs— the traditional feminine skill 
• tjreas. In wood and metals shops — traditionally masculine skill areas — no discernible pattern 
is evident. 
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EXHIBIT R.i: Special Instructional Facilities in Catholic Secondary Schools, (n 
,f ' Percent, by Size of School 



All-School Facilities . 

Library 
Bookstore 

Auditorium (separate) 

Arts ^ 

Art room "or Mudio 
Photography lab' 
Instrumental music only 
Vocal music only 
Shared vocal/Instrumental*^* 
Theater arts workroom 

Athletic Facilities 

Gymnasium 
AtWetic field 

Running track v 
Tennis court(5) 
Swimming pool 

Faculty Lounge or Workroom 

Resource (Tenters 

Computer 
Audio-Visual/Media 
Rellgious'education •* 
Rerpedial reading - 
Foreigp language 
Remedial math 

Science Lalis 

Biology 
Chemistry 

Physics ' 

tab shared by two or more disciplines 

Spiritual and Personal Resources 

Guidance 
Chapel 

Student Common Rooms 

Cafeteria 

lounge or study area 
Design^((Ki smoking area 

Vocational/Skills Labs ^ 

Typing 
Sewing 

Office equipment 
Cooking 
Wood shop 
N'letals shop 



Total % 
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300 
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51. 


86 
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88 


90 
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54 


62 




74 


84 


40R , 


27 


36 




§5 


62 


34 


26 


38 


31 


36 


45^ 


48 


46 


41 


54 


44 


56 . 


28R 


20 


24 


29 


33 


48 


92R 


86 


. ^ t 
*• 

90 


95 


9o 


99 


ddR 


52 


61 


73 


77 


O 1 

81 


37R 


23 


28 


40^ 


55 


61 
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27 


27 


33 


35 


41 


11 


9 


13 


9 


12 


12 
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98 


98 
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88 


94 


98 
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62 
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36 
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31 
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37 


32 
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32 


15 
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13 


18 
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94 
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Percent of schools having (his fanlily rises or remams sijbte with calGgory of size school! 
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These fi)?ures, on the whole, therefore, do not support the assumption that a larger school 
vlvill be better equipped with specialized facilities. The question must focus on particular 
areas of interest— scientific, athletic, fine arts— if not the specific^bject in the question, be- 
fore meaningful answers about the relation of specialized facilities to school size can be 
given. 
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C^HtllOliC Bnd Exhibit 8.2 presents a comparison of 1983 figures on specialized school facilities with figures 
Public ScilOOl ^^"^^^^^ '"''S^ school and Beyond study (1980) from public as well as Catholic high 

schools. In three of the categories (media facilities, student lounge, and guidance center) the 
liCSOUrCCS ^983 figures for Catholic schools surpass the 1980 figuresJor both Catholic and public high 
C^Otllpcircd schools. In cafeteria facilities, public schools have a slight edge. 

Comparisons on the question of special facilities(for remedial work arc difficult, because 
High School and Beyond combined remedial reading and math. Assuming that data on re- 
Pfiedial reading and remedial math facilities in Catholic high schools do not overlap (that is, 
that schools having one facility do not have the other) the comparison can be made by adding 
the two 1983 figures. This produces a total of 51 percent of schools with remedial reading or 
math facilities. The assunr^ption is probably unwarranted, however, an(J the figures are pre- 
sented without interpretation. In the case of the first three mentioned, however. Catholic 
schools compare favorably with both Catholic and public schools in the data collected three 
years earlier. 



EXHIBIT 8.2: Percentage of Schools Having Selected Educational Resources 

(compared with 1980 figures for public and Catholic schools) 

Legend Q] 1983 National Portrait 1980 Calhplic* 1980 Pildic* 
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Another Cathohr school/public school comparison that seems worth making is of library 
resources, since libraries are nearly universal and frequently evaluated as one elemept in as- 
sessing academic quality. The average Catholic high school library contains 11,832 voluipes 
and subscribes to 59 periodicals. As the figures below show, Catholic sfhool libraries com- 
pare very favorably with high school librarK nationwide. In addition, me Catholic school av- 
erage is withir^^the range recommended for schook under 500 stud^ts for number of vol- 
umes, where it stands near the top of the range, and for periodicals, where it stands near the 
bottom of the range. ' 



Libraries in Cat|iolic high schools (Q8.20, Q8.21) 

lumber c 
Volumes 

11,832 



Catholic high school averages in 1983 
Recommended: 

National guideline^ for schools enrolling 

fewer than 500 students 
History: 

National inventory of school libraries 
in 1974 
in 1978 



Number of Number of 
Volumes Periodicals 

59 
50-1 75 



8,000- 
12,000 



6,800 
7,500 



39 
57 



. Audio-V^isual 
Hciuipiiien^and 
C'ompufcr 
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Various types of audio-visual equipment have become stock classroom fixtures. Most have 
been in use so long that only teachers who are now nearing retirement remember a time when 
filmstrip projectors, tape recorders, classroom films, and the ubiquitous overhead projector 
wpre found in only a few favdfed schools, and, even in those, had to be reserved well in ad- 
vance of the time needed. ' ^ ^ % 

Principals were asked for an inventory of representative pieces of audio-visual equipment 
owned by the school. The average school owns 5 16mm. film projectors, 9 filmstrip projec- 
tors, 4 slide projectors, 11 overhead projectors, and 11 caltsette recorders. ^ 

The piece of video equrlSment most available in Catholic high schools is the video cassette 
recorder (VCR) and TV monitor; only -10 percent of schools report not having any. The re- 
maining schools have as many as a dozen VCRs and monitors. Butbther video equipment is 
still on the "wish lists" of many schools. Forty-one percent of schools doj)0t own a color 
video camera, although a substantial number are equipped with some reasonably sophisti; 
cated video facilities. Eighty-nine reporting schools have a video studio wUh light and sound 
equipment, and a small number repSrt having such refinements as special effects generators 
(in 39 Schools) and character generators (in 19 schools). With regard to video^and computer 
equipment, reverse situations may exist. In many cases, where video is concerned, thp staff 
pcobably has the capacity to use equipment thp school does not yet have ..Conversely with 
c omputers, the presence of equipment in some cases may exceed staff expertise^ 

Survey results show that computer equiphient bas found its way into almost every Catholic 
secondary school. Ninety-six percent of schools have access to computer facilities. (Whether 
these facilities are housed in the school was not asked.) Further, 40 percent of schools have 
access to 10 computers or more, although most have oitly one or two printers. 

Bu( expettise and efficiency in computer use do not arrive, full blown, with the equipment. 
As Boyer remarks in his book High School: A Report on Secondary Education m America, 
"No school that wants to be 'with it' can afford not to have at least one computer in each 
school. Educators seem confused about precisely what the new miracle machines will do. But 
the mocxJ appears iohe, 'Buy now, plafijlater:"-^ ^ 

In the survey section on Achievements and Needs, schools rated them:,elves all along the 
computer literacy continuum, from eight jjercent rating themselves as "poor" to 12 percent 
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rating themselves as "outstanding." Fitty-nine percent fell into the "saUsfacU)ry" and "quite 
good" range. . • • ^ 

The great area ot need is evidently not in a lack of the computers themselves but in the 
knowledge of how to use them more efficiently and extensively The usual tasks to which they 
are now put are largely administrative, not educational, as sh^wn in Exhibit 8.3. About half , 
the schools use computers for word processing ^nd for maintaining class/alumni(ae), and 
pa«?nt lists'. About one-third of the schools use them to keep track of teacher and student 
schedules, to compute grades ami issue report cards, and to keep budget management and 
development records, ^ 

With the exception of mathematics classrooms (about half of which use computers) and the 
science and business classrooms (about one-fourth of which use computers), scant use is 
being made of computers in the instructional process. The next most frequent use reported is 
in English classes,^vhere they are used in only seven percent of schools. Creative use of the 
computer in such fields as art, where computer graphics packages offer absorbing exercises 
in design, are still in the future for all but one percent of schools that have computers. Only 
five percent of schools are using computers in teaching foreign languages; yet programs are 
available for vocabulary and grarfkmar drill, matching articles to nouns, and for paced reading 
exercises. On the whplq, most schools could make fuller use of thi5 captivatiffg'machine 
whose potential is still unfolding. Perhaps the interscholastic network that is intended to arise 
from this project will resulttb more informed use of this important teaching tool. 



EXHIBIT 8.3: How Catholic High Schools Use Their Computers 
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C lOtlltllCnt The data in this chapter provide useful information about the physical plants and facilities of 
.Catholic high schoojs today. They demonstrate that over the years, American ditholics have 
made a substantial investment in buildings devoted to high schpol education. However, one 
question these data do not answer is how well that investment is being protected The survey 
did not ask principals to assess their buildipgs' state of repair. The Bryk et al. study supported 
by anecdotal evidence, suggests that, in at least some schools, maintenance is being ne- 
glected in favor of other concerns. Many schools are achieving a balanced budget by repeat- 
edly deferring maintenance. 

There is competition for the budget dollar. Salaries, instructional equipment, and special 
programs all vie for special consideration. They tend to have more immediate appeal, among 
students, staff, parents and administrators, than repair of a potentially leaky roof or correction 
of ^ flaw that might not c reate a serious problem for another year or so. But by neglecting main- 
tenance, schools build up a deficit that one day must be faced. For Catholic high schools, the 
maintenance clock is ticking. » * 
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I li^hli^htS Approximately 60 percent of the income of Ca tholic high schools comes from tuition. 

Median tuition in Catholic high schools is $1,230. Tuition varies more among school types 
(diocesan, private, parochial, interparochial) than by any other demographic indicator. 

Median per-pupil expenditure in Catholic h igh schools is $1,783. 

Seventy-two percent of schools indicate that, in the 1982-83 school year, their income was 
greati?r than or equal to their expenses. 

Eleven percent of schools indicate that their 1982-83 income covered 95 percent or less of 
their expenses. 

i Only slightly more than half of schools have a development office in operation . The most com- 

mon development strategies include general fundraising events, alumni and alumnae orga- 
nizations,^and athletic booster olubs. 

(3nly 35 percent of all Catholic high schools have a full-time development officer 



egardless of the degree of commitment a particular school may have to its mis- 
sion in religious education, its concern for fostering community, or the excel- 
lence of its facilities, the school's financial condition will have the strongest sin- 
gle impact on its stability or growth. What is the nature of the financial life of, 
this educational community that stands apart from the'^usual source of educa- 
tional revenues— taxes? As noted in chapter 3, at least part of the support of Catholic high 
schools comes as a result of financial sacrifice by faculty and staff. The salaries of teachers 
and administrators in Catholic high schools are substantially lower than salaries in public 
schools. The availability of well-trained, low-paid religious staff also eases the financial bur- 
df.n considerably (Only 13 percent of high schools pay clergy and religious at the same level 
as lay teachers.) But the increasing proportions of lay teachers^ coupled with rising per-pupil 
costs, are requiring increasingly large budgets. The first purpose of this chapter is to examine 
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the sources of income in Catholic high schools and to evalgate the extent to which schools 
are able to raise the dollars necessary to meet expenses. A Second major purpose is to ex- 
amine the extent to which schools have put development program? into operation. 



llK^Oine artd Principals were asked to report, in detail, schools'. 1982-1983 income and operatingexpenses 
^ . . ,^ (Ql 1 .1 ;Q1 1 .1 7). Definitions for many of the income and expense categories were given in 
rvXpriKlliUrCS instructional manual (see Appendix C for these definitions). 

i 

'^OURCES OF INCOMt , . 

The figures below give the average perlschool income in each of nine categories and estimates 
of national high school income when extrapolating to the full population of 1,464 high 
schools. 

Average per school income and estimated national CHS income for 

1982-1983 







Estimated National 




Average Per 


Income 


Source o( Income 


School Income 


M64 CHS 


^gilion and fees 


$ 782,663 


$1,145,818,632 


Contributed services 


125,797 


184,166,80& 


Subsidies 


147,412 


215,811,168 


Fundraising 


117,620 


172,195,680 


Gain on auxiliary 


21,233 




services^ 


31,085,112 


Support from federal 






government sources 


2,055 


3,008,520 


Support from stale 






government sources 


9,771 


14,304,744 


Interest on investments 


24,698 


36,157,872 


All other income 


66,548 


97,426,272 


Total operating income 


$1,297,797 


$1,899,974,808 
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The estimated national income for schools in 1982-1983 is more than one and three-quar- 
ters billion dollars, of which tuition and fees contribute the largest portion. 

PERCENTAGES OF INCOME 

Exhibit 9.1 shows the percentage (average per school) of total income for each income source. 
Tuition and fees account for 60 percent of the total. Fundraising and subsidies together ac- 
count for another 20 percent. Income from state or federal sources each accounts for less than 
one percent. A relatively small percentage of schools report income from either state or fed- 
ri eral government sources; across the entire sample, 68 percent of schools report no income 

from state government, and 72 percent report none from federal sources.* 

Interest on investments accounts for slightly less than two percent of all income in the av- 
erage Catholic high school. The amount ranges from no dollars (in 68% of all schools) to 
$400,000. Only five percent of schools earned more than $50,000 in 1982-1983 from invest- 
ments. 

Exhibit 9.2 offers an analysis of the sources of non tuition income by various demographic 
( ategories— school ty|x*, gender composition, region, and si/e. Contributed services account 
for a disproportionate percentage of income for private schools and girls' schools. ("Contrib- 
uted services," wherever the term appears, is a non-cash item that is deserving of special ac- 
counting procedures.) This finding is consonant with the fact that 74 percent of girls' schools 
are ()rivate sc hools, and that girls' schools have a higher percentage of women rel igious on the 
faculty than either boys' or coed schools. 
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EXHIBIT 9.1: Source«i of Income for Catholic High Schools 
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EXHIBIT 9.2: Major Sources of Non - Tuition Income 

(by school demographics) 
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School Type 

Diocesan 
Parochial 
Inter-parochial 
Private 

Gender Composition 

Boys' schools 
Girls' schools 
Coed schools 

Region 

Great Lakes 
Mideast 
New England 
Plains 
Southeast 
West'Far West 

Enrollment Size 

Under 100 
300-500 
50l-7';o 
751-1000 
Over 1000 



Avenge Percent of Total Income: 
Contributed 
Service* Subiidy Fundraiiing 



6% 

8 

4 

10 



8 
12 
6 

7 

10 
9 
8 
6 
6 

7 
8 
7 
8 
8 



14% 
20 
30 
3 

4 
3 
13 

13 

7 
7 
28 
8 
8 

22 
11 

7 

6 

3 



10% 
7 
8 
8 

10 
6 
10 

11 

7 
8 
10 
7 

10 

12 
9 
8 
7 
ft 
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Reliance on subsidies is inversely related to school size— the smallest schools derive d 
larger share of their income from those two sources; the largest, a smal ler share. For the smal I- 
est schools, subsidies amounting to ^|n average of 22 percent of the school's budget are nec- 
essary. By contrast; schools with more than a thousand students derive only three percent of 
their income from subsidy Parochial and inter-parochial schools, as well as schools in the 
Plains, rely strongly on subsidy 

Fundraising is most heavily relied upon in boys' and coeducational schools and in the 
smal lest schools. Schools of the Great Lakes, Plains, and WestA^ar West regions do more fund- 
raising projects than thoe in the eastern part of the country' 



TUITION AND PER-PUPJL EXPENDITURES 

Exhibit 9.3 shows median tuition aod median per-pupil expenditure figures in school de- 
mographic categories. Per-pupil expenditures are defined as a school's total operating ex- 
penses divided by the total number of 9th-12th grade students. • 



EXHIBIT 9.3: 
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Median Tuition Costs and Per - PupiUExpenditures 





1983-B4 FmhiTum 

T<iilian — ' 


Per-Pupil 
ExpeiNlilurM 


-Difference 


School Type 








Diocesan » 


$1,125 


$1,656 


$ 531 


Parochial 


1,000 


1,712 ^ 


712 


Inter-paroc'iial 


835 


. 1,713 


878 


Privaie 


1,455 


2,036 


581 


Gem er 








Compisition 








Boys' s hools 


1,500 


2,084 


584 


Girls' SLi ools 


1,300 


1,786 


486 


Coed sch lols 


1,094 


1,713 


619 


Region 








Great Lakes 


1,150 


1,722 


572 


Mideast 


1,225 


1,703 


478 


New England 


1,250 


1,617 


367 


Plains 


1,000 


2,069 


1,069 


Southeast 


1,250 


1,777 


527 


West/Far West 


1,450 


1,977 


527 


Enrollment Size 








Under 300 


1,050 


2,272 


1,222 


300-500 


1,150. 


1,835 


685 


501-750 1 


1,300 


1,678 


328 


751-1000 , 


1,350 


1,711 


361 


Over 1000; 


1,300 


1,544 


244 


Total Sam jle Average 


$1,230 


$1,783 


$ 523 



There are differences as a function of all these characteristics, with particularly si7»\ihle dif- 
ferences among the four governance types: Inter-parochial schools have the lowest tuition 
and private schools have the highest. The differences in tuition by region, enrollment size, and 
gender composition are apparently a function of their relative concentrations of private and 
parochial schools: the more parochial schools and the fewer private schools by region, size. 
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or sex, the lower the tuition, fw example, in the West/Far West, 20 percent of schools are 
private and none (in the current survey) are inter-parochial; thfey have th^ highest median tu- 
ition. In the Plains, 38 percent of schools are inter-parochial and 7 percent are private; they 
h^ve the lowest median tuition. Similar variations attributable to school type are seen in a 
comparison of schools having enrollment sizes of 751 to 1,000 with those having under 300, 
and of coed schools with single-sex schools. 

' • The mean tuitions are higher than the reported media i tuition because of a relatively small 
percentage of schools with extremely high tuition (3% of schools report tuitions of $3,000 for 
1983-1984). N4ean tuitions by grade are as follows: 



Mean tuition, 1982-1983 and 1983-1984 (Q11.18) 



^ 1982-1983 1983-1984 

Tuitkin Tuition 

Grade 9 $1,250 $1,284 

Grade 10 1,251 1,359 

Grade 11 1,258 1,368 

Grade 12 1,253 1,362 



The average increase in tuition from the 1982-1983 figure to the 1983-1984 figure for 12th 
graders was about nin^ percent. 

Per pupil expenditures (see Exhibit 9,3) for 1982-1983 were $1,783 (per school average). 
These ranged from a low of $1,54^ in larger schools (over 1,000) to $2,272 irt^the smallest 
schools (under 300), suggesting, as others have noted before, that large schools are more eco- 
nomically efficient. The differences between tuition and per-pupil expenditures are particu- 
larly large in schools with 300 or fewer students and in schools located in the Plains region 
(shown in Exhibit 9.3) Other survey findings suggest that schools in the Plains region offset 
the large difference between tuition and per-pupil expenditures with a high rate of subsidy 
(as shown in Exhibit 9.2), more than twice that of any other region. They also do extensive 
fundraising. 

OPERATING E)^PENSES 

Average 1982-1983 per school expenses, and estimates of national aggregate expenses (ex- 
trapolating to 1,464 schools), are as follows: 

Operating expenses: Catholic high schools^ 1982-1983 

Eilimatcd Nalkmal 





Average Per 


Expenses 




School Expenses 


for ^464 CHS 


Salciries — lay 






professional staff 


$ 467,106 


$ ^[^843,184 


Salaries — religious 






professional staff 


120,467 


1 76,363,688 


G ill ibuted services 


92,225 


135,017,400 


Other salaries 


89,695 


131,313,480 


All fringe benefits 


102,880 


150,616,320 


All other operating 






expenses 


336,052 


491,980,128 


Total operating expenses 


$1,208,425 


$1,769,134,200 



Exhibit 9.4 shows the percentage of total operating expenses (per school average) for each 
of the expense categories. Seventy percent of all expenses are for salaries and fringe benefits. 
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t EXHIBIT 9.4: Operating Expen^ies of Catholic Hi^fh Schools 
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Kcitioof Income to 
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What percentage of Catholic high schools in 1982-1983 had income equal to or greater than 
expenses? The figures below show that 72. percent of schools had income equal to or greater 
than expenses, and 28 percent had income less than expenses. Ten percent had a surplus of 
income over expenses of 10 percent or higher, while six percent of schools covered only 90 
percent o/jess of their operating expenses. On the average, Catholic high school income in 
1982-1983 was six percent larger than expenses. 



Ratio of income to expenses, 1982-1983 





% of CHS 


Income greater than expenses by 10% or more 


10% 


Income greater than expenses by 5-9% 


8 


Income greater than expenses by less than 5% 


i6 


Income equal to expenses 


18 


> 

Expenses greater than income by less than 5% 


17 


Expenses greater than income by 5-9% 


!3 


Expenses greater than income by 10% or more 


b 



Exhibit 9.5 shows how percentages of schools with 1982-1983 surplojes or Hofi( its vary by 
school demographics. The highest percentage of s( hools with more tKiin d five percent sur- 
plus (income over expenditures, 1982-1983) was in girls' schools (307o); the lowest was in 
parochial schools(lO%). Percentages of schools with more than five()er( entdetit its for 1982- 
1983 are relatively low among the larger schools (over 1 ,()(){)) and relativ(»ly high in paroc hial 
s( hools. 
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EXHIBIl 9.5: 
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Percentage of High School With More Than a 5% Surplus or 
Deficit, 1982-1983 

(by schoo/ demographics) 



/efccfit ol Schools 
WithaSurplwol 
MortThan 5% 



P^rccfit €4 Schoott 
With a Oeicit o( 
Mow Than 5% 



T Aft si 
lOIjll 






11% 


School Type . > 




• 




Djpcesan 
l^rcKhial 




?.{) 


12 


» 


10 


9 


Inter-parochial 




16 


6 


Private 






10 


Gender 








Composition 




A. 


10 


Boys' schools 




13 


GiHs' schools 




. 30 


13 


Co^ schools 




• 17 


12 


Region 






14 


dreat Lakes 




17 


Mideast 




23 


10 


New England 




16 


8 


Plains 




13 


6 


Southeast 




22 


12 


West/Far West 




21 


14 


Enrollment 








Size 








Under 300" 




18 


13 


300-500 




17 


15 


501-750 




20 


11 


75 M 000 




^ 18 


10 


Over 1000 




25 


4 
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What does this say about the fiscal health of Catholic high schools? At first glance, it ap- 
pears that about three-quarters of schools are meeting expenses and that about one-quarter 
are not. However, it is not possible .to teil whether the 1982-1983 findings are typical. Some 
schools may have had an isolated good year; some may have had an isolated bad year. Though 
most schools show income matching expenses for 1982-1983 this was done, in the majority 
of cases, by keeping teacher salaries low. 

Teachers' salaries are a financial stress point in most schools. According xo recent esti- 
mates, it would cost about $170 million to upgrade high school salai les to 90 percent of parity 
with public schools.' If 1982-1983 is any indication, schools do not have surplus funds to ac- 
complish this. Nor are current Mlthers' salaries the only concern. Forhier teachers in religious 
communities, who rendered long sprvice to the schools, new require support and care. Funds 
provided for them in earlier years are no longer adequate, causing many religious communi- 
ties to turn to the schools for fjtiancial assistance. 

A second stress point has to do with the problem of deferred maintenance mentioned at the 
end of chapter 8. Bryk et al., in their recent study of Catholic schools, posit that , 
Standard accounting handbooks suggest that at least two percent of the total replace- 
ment costs of building and equipment beset aside each year for major building main- 
tenance. . . . Many Catholic schools, however, have either grossly underfunded de- 
ferred maintenance accounts, or have none at all.' 

These two stress points, combined with constantly increasing financial shortages in some 
of the religious communities that operate schools, suggest that Catholic schools are now fac- 
ing .1 fin.inc iai crisis, or will do so in the near future.-* The financial burden will, of course, be 
lessened if and when educational vouchers or tuition tax credits become a reality. Two other 
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strategies are useful for promoting fiscal health, neither of which has been fully utilized by 
Catholic high schools. One is procuring grants from businesse?T>r on -going government pro- 
grams, and another is creating a solid, multi-faceted developiiiient program. 



Some, but not all, schools receive financial support from local businesses and some labor or 
civic organizations. In 1982-1S!83, 30 percent received lotal support for school instructional 
programs, 50 percent for scholarships, and 41 percent for extra-curricular activities. 

1^ only one area (library or A-V resources) r*o a majority of Catholic high schools receive 
state government funds or subsidies, as the figures below show: 



Percent of pitholic high schools receiving state funds (Q12.22) 



% CHS Receiving 
Funds or SulMidies 



Bus transportation 


40% 


Drug education 


8 


Education of the handicapped 


13 


Education of students from 




low-inc ome families 


4 


Guidance? and counseling 


21 


Health services 


35 


Library or A-V resource:? 


63 


Textbooks 


49 



m 

Participation in federally assisted or funded programs is relatively uncommon, except in the 
case of Chapter II programs, as the numbers below show: 



Percent of schools participatin^s in federal programs (Q12.21) 

% CHS P^ilicifMting 
• • in Federal Programs 



Comprehensive Employment and Training Act 1 3% 
Education Consolidation Improvement Act (ECIA): 

Chapter I (Education of children of ^ ' ^ 

economically disadvantaged) ' m H 

Chapter II (Consolidation of federal programs 

for elementary and secondary education) 5 1 

Emergency School Aid Act (Desegregation assistance) . I 

Indian Education Act 1 

Junior ROTC 2 

Talent Search 8 

Upward Bound \ 1 0 

Vocational Education Act of 1963: ^ 

Consumer and Homemfiking Education 5 

\ Vocational Education Basic Programs 6 

Cooperative Vocational Education Program 1 0 



One-third of Catholic high schools participdte in none oi thvsi^ 11 federal programs. Sev- 
enty ptTCent participate in none or one. Only two percent benefit from four or more of these 
programs. 

Though it is impossible to estimate accurately how closely these pm entt^ges oi business, 
civic, or government involvement match the (X)tential, it is likely thai many (.ijtholic high 
schools could take greater advantage of these income sOurc es. 
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I )**\'rU)|)ll1Cnt There is much confusion about the concept of development. It is not fundraising, per se. 

Rather, it is the foundational work an institution must do to make fundraising efforts efficient 

and effective. One definition of development is as follows: 

The overall concept which holds that the highest destiny of an institution can be re- 
alised only by a total effort on the part of the entire institution to malyze philos- 
ophy of mission and activities, to crysta//ze its objectives, project them into the fu- 
ture, lake the necessary steps to realize them and cqntinually follow through to see 
that the objectives are realized.^ 

When defined in this broad way, development includes such varied activities as creating a 
clear statement bf missiorw^reating a case statement (i.e., a rationale for why the school is 
necessary, how it benefits^ociety, and what resources are needed to ensure its growth); long- 
term planning; communicating with parents, alumni, and other constituencies; developing 
visibility in the local community; and creating a product (i.e., educ^ional program) that 
meets the needs of potential students and families, • ' 

This section examines the issues of development personnel and activities in Catholic high 
schools. It represents a second effort by the National Catholic Educational Association to 
study the status of development in Catholic high schools. The first investigation was con- 
ducted in 1983 and included a 50-item survey*' Two hundred and sixty-four high schools 
( 18%) participated? This second effort builds on the previous work, extending the portrait of 
development activities to a larger percentage of schools. 

DEVELOPMENT OFFICE 

Fifty-five percent of high schools have a development office (Q11.20). Development offices 
have, on the average, been in operation for five years. About two-thirds of schools (64%) have 
had an office in operation for four years or less. Only 12 percent of high schools have had an 
office for 10 years or more, 

DEVELOPMENT PERSONNEL 

Fifty-nine percent of high schools "have someone designated as development coordinator or 
development officer" (Q11 22). Most of these are paid positions (88%); a few are staffed by 
volunteers (12%). Most officers are full-time (59%). Thus, only 35 percent of all Catholic high 
schools have a full-timedevelopment officer. 

Most development officers are laypersons (72%), as the numbers below indicate, This fig- 
ure is considerably higher than the percent of laity reported in chapter 7 for school adminis- ' 
trators. The preponderance of laypersons in this category may reflect the fact that they are 
more likely than religious to be trained in development and/or the allied fiejds of business and 
finance. 

Status of development officer (Q1125) 



Catholic layman 39% 

Catholic laywoman 26 
Non-Catholic layperson 7 
Priest 9 
Brother 8 

Woman religious ^12 



PUBLIC RELAFIONS 

Nearly half (49%^ of S( hools have a director of public relations (Q11 .26); in turn, nearly half 
(44%) of these public relations directors simultaneously serve as development officers 
(Q11.27). 

Seventy-nine percent of schoDls maintain an active alumni/ae mailing list. Schools, on the 
average, send four mailings a year to all people on this alumni list. The mean amount of fund- 
ing realised from alumni donors during 1982-1983 was $20,047 (Q11. 30); the median was 
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$2,900. There is a dramatic range in alumni contributions, from 0 dollars to $900,000. The 
figures below show this variability. ' 

Range oi dollars received from alumni donors, 1982-1983 

Range %o(CHS 

$0 28% 
$1 -$5,000 28 
$5,001 -$20,000 27 
$20,001-$ 100,000 12 
$100,001 -$900,000 4 

Note that: 

• Over one-quarter (28%) of schools report no donations from alumni in 1982-1983 

• More thicin-half (56%) report donations of $5 ,000 or less 

• Only 16 percent report donations of more than $20,000. 



^ ' ' ^ DEVELOPMENT ACTIVITIES 



Principals were asked to indicate the status of 11 different development activities. These 11 do 
^not represent all conceivable development tasks, nor are they necessarily the most important. 



development prggram. Responses to this list were as follows: 






bevelopm^t activities in Catholic high schools (11.'31) ' 






Percent of Principals Indicating 






Activity is: 










Neither 








Planned nor 


Activity 


Operational 


Planned 


Operational 


Fundraising efforts, e.g., Bingo, 








auctions, dinners, theater 


84% 


7% 


9% 


Athletic boostaJn 


62 


7 


32 


Alumni orgary^^H 


61 


28 




Annual fund flV 


48 


21 


31 


Five-year plan Tor institutional development 


31 


37 


32 


Case statement for development 


26 


28 


47 


Capital fund effort 


26 


28 


46 


List of gift opportunities 


25 


29 


45 


Development council (Blue Ribbon Committee) 


24 


24 


52 


Educational foundation (separate legal 








entity receiving funds for institution) 


23 


14. 


63 


Estate planning/deferred giving program 


15 


35 


50 



These numbers show an important pattern. The activities most capable of producing funds 
are the most common (e.g., fundraising efforts, annual fund). Foundational activities, which 
make a case for the institution and its special mission, are much less common. Only 26 per- 
cent of scnools have a case statement, and oijly 31 percent have a five-yeat plan. This may 
suggest that many schools are putting the cart before the horse. It is an understandable situa- 
tion, given that many high schools desperately need funds to maintain current programs. Be- 
causAlevelopment done in a comprehensive way requires spending scarce dollars, the lack 
of funds prevents many schools from launching a full-scale development program. 

The average Catholic high school has 4*of these 11 activities in operation. About one- 
quarter (26%) are involved in only two of the activities. Only 20 percent utilize seven tfr more 
of these activities. 
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VARIABILITY IN DEVELOP\^ENT ACTIVITIES 

The average number of the 11 development activities that are operational for schools were cal- 
culated for demographic categories. Exhibit 9.6 shows the results of this analysis. Exhibit 9.7 
shows the f)ercentage of schools reporting each of six activities as operational for three of the 
demographic variables. 
Some important findings are as follows: 

• The number of development activities is particularly low in schools with hijjh concen- 
trations of low-income students. 

• The number of development activities decreases as a function of minority enrollmenf. 

• In terms of geographical regions, schools in the Plains region have the highest average 
(5.3) of development activities, while the Mideast (3.3) and New England (3,2) have the 
lowest. ^ 

• The number of development activities decrease$[as enrollment size decreases. 

• Of the four school types, parochial schools (2.8) utilize the lowest number of the devel- 
opment activities. 



EXHIBIT 9.6: Average Number of Development Activities (out of a list of 11) f 
Operational ii) Catholic High Schools 

Avenge Number of 
Pcvetopment AcWvlHe» 



School Type ' 

Diocesan • ^ 4.0 

Parochial 2.8 

Inter-parochial 4.9 

Private 4.7 . 

Region 

Great Lakes , 4.8 

Mideast 3.3 

New England * 3.2 

Plains ' 5.3 

Southeast '\ - 4.3 

West/Far West, 4.7 

Enrollment Size 

Under 30b . / 3.8 

300-500 3.7 

501-750 ' 4.(1 

751-1000 4.9 

Over 1000 4.8 

Percent Minority 

Under 25% 4.4 

Over 25% 3.3 



4.1 
4.5 
4.2 
2.3 
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Low^lpcome 



Percent Low-Income 

0% 



11-20% 
2 1 % or more 
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EXHIBIT 9J: 



The Catholic High SchiNil: 
A National Portrait 

NCfA, 19B5 
HdsntniiQII.n 



Percentage of High Schools Reporting Various Development 
Activities ''Operationar' 

(by school demographics) 





r WIMI ■ Ml 1*1^ 


AthUtir 

BoOTlerClub 


Aluiiifii 
Club* 


Ffli ir A tinvu 1 

RHimhlion 


ripVtfloOITIMt 

Council 


EiUtc 
Planning 


School Type 












<• 


Diocesan 


87% 


■ 72% 


50% 


27% 


19% 


12% 


Parochial 


74 


55 


38 


25 


13 


9 . 


Jnter-parochial 


75 


90 


52 


50 


29 


23 


Private 


85 


48 


78 


14 


32 


17 


K€gion 












15 


Great Lakes 


89 


73 


68 


34 


26 


Mideast 


80 


48 


55 


11 


14 


9 


New England 


88 


50 


52 


5 


20 


8 


Plains 


84 


69 


70 


43 


32 


31 


Southeast 


79 


69 


61 


18 


22 


18 


West/Far West 


■ 87 


64 


59 


24 


36 


13 


Enrollment Size 














Under 300 


81 


56 


48 


26 


22 


14 


300-500 


82 


57 


60 


21 


17 


13 


501-750 


88 


72 


67 


23 


24 • 


13 


75M000 


^6 


' 65 


71 


22 


33 


16 


Over 1000 


84 


64 


67 


19 


29 


19 



Comment 



Reflection on the data presented in this chapter suggests four major conclusions. First, Cath- 
olic high schools are cost efficient. In more pedestrian language, they are a bargain. The av- 
erage per-pupil expenditure in Catholic high schools was $1,783 for 1982-1983. The esti- 
mated per-pupil expenditure for the same year in public schools was $2,786, a difference of 
about $1,000.^ Second, Catholic high schools do not appear to have the financial resources 
to cope with two pressing problems — teacher salaries and maintenance. At some point, these 
could threaten the survival of schools, unless new sources of income are found. Third, Cath- 
olic high schools have not taken full advantage of (a) government funded programs or (b) com- 
prehensive development programs. This latter effort may be inhibited by a lack of resources 
for funding expansion of development programs. Fourth , development programs are least op- 
erative in schools serving low-income students. As discussed in chapter 13, these schools are 
in a precarious situation. Enrollmenhdecline and subsequent tuition loss are more common- 
place in low- income-serving schools than in other schools. A way ought to be found to infuse 
these scliools with the resources ana expertise needed to upgrade development activities. 

Cooper, in a recent article discussing the future of nqp-public education, suggests that non- 
public schools are ^ the crossroads. These schools are gaining in size (by 1988-89, it is esti- 
mated that 15% of all students will be in non-public schools, as compared to 11% currently). 
Hence, they will be able to "command greater attention in the making of public policy."** Ul- 
timately, this coald mean increases in federal or state aid. At the same time. Cooper notes that 
current national population trends may "precipitate a crisis in societal support for schools" — 
both public and non-public."* These tr^^nds include a decrease in number of school-age chil- 
dren and aR increase in the elderly population. In this situation, greater pressure for govern- 
ment aid to the eWerly may reduce resources made available to schools. There may be hope 
in this, howe\/er. Cooper suggests that public and non-public education may be led by this 
pending adversity to cooperate rather than compete. Out of this alliance could come legis- 
lation that benefits all schools. 
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Parents 



I li^hli^htS An average of 94 parents or famrly members contributed an average of 3,043 hours to each 
school in 1982-83 ^ 

Volunteers are active in fundraising in 91 perc^ A of s( hools, chaperoning in 88 percent. 

Eighty-four perce nt of Catholic high schools have parents' organizations. 

On the averag e, less than one-third of parents are active in parents' organizations. 

Principals (B7%) report that fundraismg is a moderate to major emphasis of their parents' or- 
^ ganiztion. 

Seventy percent of principals report that providing opportunity for parents to learn how to im- 
prove parenting skills has "no" or "minor em phasis" in the parents' organization. 

Principals believe that for parents the top-r.mked school goal is "preparing students for col- 
lege," whereas "building community among faculty, students, and parents" is the top goal for 
^principals. 

Nearly half of principals rate schools "fair" to "poor" on involving parents in decision-mak- 
ing. 



f all the groups of people involved with Catholic education — teachers, admin- 
istrators, diocesan and order officials, students— perhaps no group watches 
the process with greater hope, yet with less power to influence the outcome, 
than parents. What is the nature of parent involvement in Catholic high 
schools? How are parents included in the goals and governance of Catholic 
high schools? These and other questions will be addressed in tl.is chapter, with the hope of 
clarifying the current picture and suggesting some new dimensions of partnership. 
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HISTORICAL BAC KGROUNP 

A recent Mamt^ntum article' notes thdt, in the 19b0s, the Head Start program mad(; parent 
involvement mandatory.That such involvement seemed to work was surely noted in the edu- 
cationoJ community. Subsequent factors that may have triggered more parent mteraction with 
schools are these: 

• Increasing communication iind access to informatidn 

• Alternative methods of teaching ' 

• Declining enrollment and the e^eamination of facilities, curriculum/and future planning 
that it necessitated. 

• Desegregation and concern for protecting minority rights in the schools 

For the most part, these factors were at work in Catholic as well as public schools. But par- 
J ents in Catholic schools already had a tradition of involvement, based on a shared religious 

^ background, a desire for education with a feligiouh dimension, and an understanding that 

they are central to the educational process. 

CONCEPTUAL BACKGROUND 

The theological place of parents in the education of children is another element in parent in- 
volvement in Catholic high schools. The Code of Canon Law instructs as follows: 

Parents, and those who take their place, have both the obligation and the right to 
educate their children . . . ISchoolsl are the principal means of helping parents to 
fulfill their rol^in education. 

Home and school are partners in the learning process. The respect and unity of purpose that 
exist between them are crucial to full student development. 

The refationship of parent/home factors and school achievement is also noteworthy. Here 
the research of Reginald M. Clark adds an important dimension: The child's educational 
^ competence is not determined by clais position or family composition but by theovewll qua!- 
ityof life within the home.* • 

By the nature of their belief, activity, and communication patterns, parents are integrally 
involved in their children's academic progress. Catholic educators generally assiJme that that 
involvement should include not only the mostly-informal education that occurs in the home 
but als(; the intentional and regular participation of parents in the life of the school. 

Pcircnl Parents are involved in Catholic high schools in many ways, from reading a progress report to 
I n\'(>l\ VlllCnl a Board of Education meeting. Some parents choose major involvement whereas oth- 

ers choose none. Several survey questions help to clarify the interaction between parent and 
school — how often it occurs, what form it takes, and how it is evaluated. 

PARENT-TEACHER CONFERENCES 

One experience common to most parents is the parent-teacher conference. Administrators 
were asked how often such conferences are held. As indicated below, nearly half of the 
schools report scheduling parent-teacher conferences about twice a year; one-third have 
them more frequently 

Regularity of parent-teacher conferences (Q10.5) 



schooU 



About once a month y 3% 
About once every 2 or J 

months 30 

About twice a vear 46 

Alx)ut of^e a year 1 8 

Never 4 
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VOLUNTEER SERVICE 

Intecaction goes further for most parents. An average of 94 parents and family members per 
St hool contributed an average of 3,043 hours of volunteer time in 1982-83. Ninety percent of 
school a^iministrators report that their schorjis make use of parent and family members for 
volunteer work. 

These data reflect significant parent involvement. But perhaps a more interesting question 
is, "What is the nature of that volunteer involvement?" Exhibit 10.1 lists 12 areas of service, 
Fundraising tops the list, with 91 percent of volunteers engaging in that activity Chaperoning 
is a close second, and involvement with co-curricular activities ranks high. Smaller percent- 
ages of volunteers are engaged in instruction ( 15%ri»Hkeacher-aide work ( 13%), the two ac- 
ademic areas on the list. 

Parents also serve on school boards. Nearly three-fourths (72%) of Catholic high schools 
have school boards. The average number of members is 14; on average, 10 are laity. Since 60 



EXHIBIT 10.1: Areas of Service for Volunteers 



The ( MhoWt HikH Sc hotil: 
A National Portrait 



ERIC 



Fundrabing 



Chaperoning 



Co-curricuUr 
Activities 



Office 
Assistance 



Maintenance 



Ubrary 



PuMicatiom 



Administrative 
Servkcs 



Security 



Instruction 



leather Aides 



Hall, Ofeteria 
Monitors 



— I 1 1 1 1 1 1 r 

10% 20% 30% 40% 50% 60% 70% 80% 



I I ,11 J 



1 r 

9% 100% 
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percent of administrators report that their board now has more influence on school policy 
than it did five years ago, parental representation on school boards is even more important. 

These kinds of volunteer efforts may signify interaction and cooperation between individ- 
ual parents and individual teachers, between individual parents and the staff, between the 
school board and the school, or between a parents' organization and the school. The next 
section turnsio the specific volunteer work designed and coordinated by parents' organiza- 
tions. 



Parents' Cathollc secondary schools in the United States, 84 percent have organizations made up 
i Irif ' in i If if in«: entirely of parents of 9th through 12th grade students. What are these organizations about and 
I ir^cllllZcll lOIIS) ^^^^ percentage of parents belong to them? 

Thomas M, McDermott and William R Gallagher, in their presentation at the April, 1983, 
NCEA Convention, help to answer the first question: 

The parents' organization has provided the structure for parents to make inspiring 
contributions of their time and talent for the advancement of Catholic education. 
Through these efforts libraries were established in our schools, volunteer manual 
and skilled labor refurbished classrooms, refinished desks and in some instances 
' % even installed lunchrooms. The groundswell of interest and activity produced sci- 
ence fairs, art, music, and essay contests, programs of public speaking, sports, lunch- 
room mothers, teachers' aides, ad-hoc fund raising, and, through the structure of 
C ^ committees, engaged and utilized the varied and rich talentsof the membership. The 

general membership meetings, by presenting programs relating to the education of 
the children, contributed to parental education/ 

According to administrators' estimates, less than one-third of parehts, on the average, are 
active in parents' organizations. One does not have to look far for reasons, among them the 
lack of time in two-career families, reluctance to intrude in the formal educational process, 
passivity, disillusionment with the goals of parents' organizations, and failure to understand 
the importance to youth of respect and cooperation between home and school, A closer look 
at parents' organizations — the regularity of their meetings and the kinds of activity engaged 
in — may He helpful. 

On the average, 94 percent of parents' organizations in Catholic high schools meet several 
^ times a year. More than 50 percent meet once a month . Administrators say only five percent 

me*^t as often as two or three times a month. 

Exhibit 10.2 shows administrators' estimates of the amount of emphasis parents' organiza- 
tions give 10 different activities. Again, "fundraising" tops the list, with 87 percent of admin- 
istrators perceiving it a moderate to major emphasis for the parents' organization at their 
school. (Sixty percent of administrators rate it a major emphasis.) Providing information to 
parents also receives considerable (80%) emphasis. Public relations, that is, "helping parents 
become a public relations arm of the school," is an emphasis for 65 percent of parent groups. 

According to adnlinistrators, few parents' organizations in Catholic high schools provide 
an avenue for political action or for religious or parenting services, as indicated below. 



Low priority activities (Q10.3) 



% No Emphasis 
to Minor Emphasis 



Helping parents unite so that they can 


88% 


mobilize for political action 




Providing opportunities for parents and 


73 


teachers to worship together 




Providing religious and spiritual 


71 


formation for parents 




Providing opp(Xtunities for parents to 


70 


learn how to improve parenting skills 
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EXHIBIT 10.2: Principals' Estimates of the Activities of Parents' Organizations 



Ihf ( cirholii HiKh S(hncil: 
A Niirional Portrait 

NCI A. ma*; 



Activity 
Fundrabing 



Public 
reUtiom 



Uniting for 
political action 



Parents' 
concerns 



Information 
to parents 

Parents/teachers 
wonliipping 
' together 

Parent input in 
school planning 



Parents/teachers 
sociaHzing 



Parenting skills 



ReUgioiis 
formation 



Percent Moderate to Major Emphasis 



10% 20% 30% 40% 50% 60% 70% 80% 90% 100% 



I I I. .1 
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M% 



If administrators are accurate in their assessment, the major areas of service for parents' ^ 
organizations and individual parent volunteers are preponderantly non-academic. It would ^ 
seem that the full range of parents' skills and knowledge is yet to be tapped. The cooperative 
effort between home and school has a history; the challenge is for a school to be persistent, 
focused, and innovative in its development of this partnership. 



1 llIC fit i( )llcl 1 (lOcllS Very early in the survey administrators were asked tochoose their top seven educational goals 

from a list of 14. Later, they were asked to select seven goals that parents would consider most 
important. Exhibit 10.3 and 10.4 present the findings. ^ 

The second list was not included to obtain accurate estimates of parents' goals. Rather, the 
two lists were presented to discover the principals' perceptions of similarities and differences 
between the parents' and their own goals. Piesumably principals will behave differently ac- 
cording to whether they believe the parents' goals are much like their own, or very different. 
For example, a pi incipal whose first priority is bu'lding community may be reluctant to involve 
parents in educational decision-making if h .*ie believes their first priority is academic 
achievement. 
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Exhibit 10 1 shows the rank order tompaR^bn ot the principals' view and the princ ipals' 
opinion of parent view (Though each administrator checked only 7 goals, the rank order was 
figured on the mean of all M goals.) The two lists are very similar. Major discrepancies— a 
difference in rank of four places or more— occur for only five goals. On the other nine goals, 
the principal ' perception is that parents and principal are quite close. 



EXHIBIT 10 J: Principals' Perceptions of School Goals 

Rank Order Comparison Between Principals' View and Principals' Perception of Parent View 



Rank Rank 
Coali (Principal View) (Percrived Parent View) 



♦Building community among faculty, students, and parents 1 1 1 

Fostering spiritual development 2 5 

Developing high moral standards and citizenship 3 2 

Encouraging student understanding, citceptante anu 

participati(jn in the Catholic Church 4 4 

•Preparing students for college > > 1 

Promoting critical thinking skills b 8 

•Teaching basic skills in writing, reading, and mathematics 7 3 

Developing individual responsibility for managing one's 

owi. learning program J* 8 9 

Promoting understanding of and commitment to justice 9 1 Z 

Teaching students how to get along .vith others 10 10 

•Teaching life skills — interpersonal, financial, 

job-hunting, etc. 1 1 • 6 

Promoting understanding of and commitment to peace 12 * 13 

rht* ( «ilhnlu High S< hiH>l: 

A National Poiirait 'Preparing students for the labor market 1 3 7 

Developing aesthetic appreciation 14 14 

•Ilf»ms btMrin« an .is(^risk are those on whit h the prim ipals' rjnkin« dilters by Uiur Doints or more troni Ihi 
prim ipals' |X»r( eptions ot parent j^oals. In eac h t ast\ the higher ranking is in tK)ld tace IvtHv 
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The largest discrepancy in the two views involves the principals' first choice, "building 
community among faculty, students, and parents." Principals, on the average, perceive that 
oarents would rank it 1 1th. A 1975 Australian study of Catholic high schools found that, out 

;;5 statements often made about the aims of Catholic schools, parents and teachers ranked 
as number one the following: "Provide an atmosphere of Christian community where people 
a-^e concerned for one another'"* This survey represents administrators' views only (no parents 
involved). Thus, further research is needed to determine whether parents in the United States 
would rank this goal as number one for Catholic schools, in contrast to the principa^' per- 
ception of its importance to parents. T 

The second largest discrepancy occurs with the goal, "preparing students for the labor 
market." Principals ranked it Bth. on the average, but judged that parents would rank it 7th, 
on the average. In the same Austrahan study parents did rank two "prac tical" goals (prepa- 
ration for the Australian Higher School Certiticate and preparation for university study) much 
higher than did teachers." Whatever the reality principals seem to l>elieve that the goals par- 
ents emphasize are the "practical" onrs— preparing for college, develoj ing basic skills, 
readying for the job market. 

"Developing aesthetic apprec iation" is ranked last in both lists of goals, suggesting that the 
arts are minimized inHLatholii schools. As pointed out in chapter 4, what this means for the 
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formation of the whole person is an issue for discussion among both Catholic school educa- 
tors and parents. ^ . . , , 
Exhibit 10.4 presents these same findings inV^more graphic way, comparing principals 
view and principals' perception of parent view on the top three ranking goals. More than half 
of the principals say building community and fostertng spiritual development rrink in the top 
three. At the same time, principals believe that three-fourths of parents would rank preparing 
students for college in the top three. Discussions between staff and parents, centering on the 
educational goals of the school, might help to clai ify any incongruities that exist. 



EXHIBIT 10,4: Percentage of Principals Who Say Goal Ranks in 
Top Three of Seven 



fhi' ( AtUoiii HikH St hiHil: 
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lixi V*-ir lYlMUls Catholic high school administrators were asked to assess whether the degree "fpa rent m- 
I |\t -IC .ir in HU?> ^^,,^^,^pn,h^j^hangedduringlhelastfiveyea.s.Althoughone-halfofthemsaidithadstayed 

cllKl IvVilUlill Ion ^^^^^ pj^rcent reported it had inc reased. These figures suggest that schools are en- 

< ouraging parf it involvement, and parents are recognizing the need to be involved. 
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Administrators were also asked to evaluate how well they did at "incorporatinf? parents and 
families into the life of the school" and "involving parents and c ommunity in decision-mak- 
ing." Nearly three-quarters rated themselves "quite good" to "satisfactory" on the former, but 
only half gave themselves that rating for involving parents in cjecision-making. Forty-two per- 
cent of principals rated themselves "fair" to "poor" on the latter 
y In assessing the degree of influence that a parents' association has on day-to-day school 
operation, jus.toverhalf of administrators say "somewhat influential," and approximately one- 
third say "not at all influential." These data suggest that parents are generally involved ir. 
school decision-making neither collectively nor individually. 



Based on school size, two general patterns emerge for the kinds of work in which volunteers 
are involved. As school size increases, more parent and family members volunteer time in 
administrative services, library, and office assistance. As school size decreases, more volun- 
teers are involved in maintenance. Other capacities such as chaperoning, co-curricular activ- 
ities, fundraising, instruction, publication, security, and supervision are relatively stable 
across school size. 

The percentage of parents' organizations in very large schools (over 1 ,000) is 88 percent, 
whereas in very small schools (under 300) it is 75 percent. The highesti)ercentage (95%) l« 
among schools with 751-1 ,000 students. 

According to principals, "providing opportunities for parents' input in school planning" is 
an activity that i^emphasized less in the very large schools (29%) than any of the others. The 
figures below illustrate this. 

Parents' organizations activity: Input in school planning 

% Moderate to 
School fize Major Emphasis 

Under 300 , 51% 

300-500 42 

501-750 37 

751-1000 47 

Over 1000 29 

"Providing religious and spiritual formation for parents" is more characteristic of parents' 
organizations in the larger schools. Thirty-seven percent of administrators in very large 
schools that have organizations say that the organization gives it moderate to major emphasis. 
In very small schools, the figure is 24 percent. 



niffcrences in 
Parent 
liivolvniient by 
Sc hool Size 



C.Omnient Parents of Catholic secondary school students volunteer their time, skills, and effort in a vari- 
ety of ways. Through individual interchange with teachers and/or through a parents' organi- 
zation, they might choose to chaperone an event, help with fundraising, assist in the office, 
help with maintenance, dopublic relations work, or disseminate school information to other 
parents. The emphasis on fundraising supersedes all others, but such things as helping with 
co-curricular activities and public relations work are emphasized considerably 

In an evaluation of how well their school involves parents and community in school deci- 
sion-making, about half of administrators report a "fair" to "poor" rating. A more positive 
note is the better rating principals report on incorporating parents and families into the life of 
the school. 

Most schools (90%) make use of volunteer work by parents and family rr-cmbers. A central 
question, however, is how parent volunteers are used. Are they involved primarily in chaper- 
oning, helping with peripheral activities, mailing, and maintenance? Or are they also involved 
in academic areas, in the decision-making process, and in determining goals? Careful shaping 
of the partnership between parents and school is a part of the challenge of the '80s. 

19.- 
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An imporidnt question arists from the fact that principals choose as a major goal for their 
school "building community among faculty, students, and fiarents." The evidence gathered 
thus far suggests that community is being built successfully among faculty and students, but 
there is less evidence that parents are being included as meaningfully as they might be in a 
broad range of school life. Why is ths not occurring? Where it is occurring, how is it being 
accomplished/ How might more Catuolic schools include parents as significant partners in 
the school community and in the educational process? 

One practical suggestion is related to the list of educational goals discussed in this chapter. 
Principals who would like to foster closer relationships between parents and the school might 
survey parents to discover the naUire of their goals and hopes for the school. Such a survey 
would provide a mdfe accurate perception of what parents think the school should be striving 
for and how well parents think the school is succeeding in reaching those goals. Results of 
such an assessment might encourage principals to involve parents in school planning, instruc- 
tional work, and decision-making, to the benefit ofjhe entire school community. 
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Five- Year Trends 



I li>{hli)2hf S Long-range planning, graduation requirements, parent participation, and emphasis on read- 
ing, writing, and mathematics skills have increased in Catholic high schools during the last 

five y ears. 

In the last five years, the number of people participating in school decision-making has in- 
creased in mo st schools. 

Over the past five years, disciplinary problems have been declining. 




Schookthat have increased in enrollment over the past five years tend to be: 
^ girls' schools 

• schools with enrollments over 1,000 

• private schools 

• schools located in New England or the West 



Schools with increasing enrollment have also been characterized by: 

• •higher academic achievement 

• students with higher family incomes 

• greater e mphasis on the importance of sense of community in the school 

Principals report that, overall, their schools are bett€^f than they were five years ago. 
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survey inevitably raptures a moment in time, a picture of conditions as they 
were at a particular point. To ascertain the direction in which change is occur- 
ring in Catholic schools, this survey asked principals to indicate whrther each 
of 26 areas of school life had increased, decreased, or remained stable during 

the past five years. ^ This chapter centers on areas displaying a national trend— 

those for which 50 percent or, more of the schools reported a trend of the same type. Results 
for all areas appear in Appendix B. As in earlier chapters, these reports m\\ be examined ac- 
cording to various school demograpliics. Attention will then turn to the important issues of 
increasing and decr^easingertrollments and academic perfojj|nance. 
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llUTCilSiny^ lYnidS six elements were reported by SOpercentor more of the schools as having increased over the 

past five years: 

Per-pupil budgets (Q13.21) 

Establishment of goal-setting and long-term planning (Q13.24) 
Ertiphasis on basic reading, writing, and mathematics skills (Q13.19) 
Percentage of lay teachers (Q13.13) 

• Number of persons involved in school decision-making (Q13.16) 

• Number of courses required for graduation (Q13.17) , 

Exhibit 11 .1 gives percentages of the total sample that reported increases for each of these, 
as well as the percentages reported in various school demographic categories. 
' Not surprisingly, the trend with the highest percentage of increase among schools is the 
schdol's per-pupil expen(litures. Inflation has affected costs of Catholic education as it has 
most other costs. But the high percentage of schools reporting budget increases may reflect 
more than inflated dollars buying the same goods and services. At least a portion of the in- 
crejise may indicate investment in acadenriic areas. Two other increasing trends — emphasis on 
basic reading, writing, and mathematics skills, and the number of courses required to gradu- 
ate — denote a renewed press for academic standards. This may, in some cases, mean added 
expenditures in the curricular area. 

Other survey data show that the percentage of lay teachers is on the rise (see chapter 3); 
principals confirm it here. The sharp reduction in new vocations to the priesthood and reli- 
gious life in the American Catholic church in recent years continues to have its effect on all 
areas of church life. 

In many of the demographic categories related to a single question (e.g., gender composi- 
tion as related to percent of school reporting an increase in per-pupil budgets), the difference 



EXHIBIT 11.1: Percentage of Schools Reporting Increasing Five - Year Trends 

(by school demographics) 
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between the loivest percent and the highest is relatively small— in this example, only one per- 
cent. 

Gender composition reveals a difference of more than 10 percentage points between the 
highest and lowest on only one question in this set— the numl^r of courses required to grad- 
uate. Only 43 percent of boys' schools reported an increase, whereas 55 percent of girls' 
schools and 56 percent of coed schools reported an increase. 

The most marked difference between high and low percentages is among geographicake- 
gions — on increased number of coarse requirements for graduation. Whereas only 38 per- 
cent of Mideast schools reported an increase in graduation requirements, 67 percent of West/ 
Far West schools did so — a disparity of 29 percent. The Southeast and Great Lakes regions 
* also have high percentages of schools that reported increased graduation requirements. The 

I regions differ markedly from high to low percentages on all of the questions in Exhibit 11.1, 

eycept for per-pupil expenditures. 

Another substantial disparity is in school enrollment as related to the increase in percent- 
agfeof lay teachers. Seventy-five percent of the largest schools reported an increase in number 
of lay teachers, whereas only 54 percent of th^smallest schools did so. Enrollment size also 
makes a difference in increased numbers of people involved in decision-making, with schools 
from 501 -750 students reporting the greatest change in involvement, and the smallest schools 
reporting the least change. 

DCClinin}^ Trends On'v one of the 26 schqol characteristics was perceived by 50 percent or moreof the princi- 
pals as declining; serious disciplinary problems (see Exhibit 11.2). Only one percent of the 
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principals perceived an increase in such problems, by far the lowest rate ot increase of any of 
the items listed. 



Stcll)IC TrCIKlS The five characteristics most frequently rated as stable by the principals, shown in Exhibit 

11.2, are: 

• Religion courses required (Q13 .20) 

• Students transferring to public A:hools(Q13. 6) 

• Teacher interest in unions (Q13.25) 

• Number of specialists (Q13.12) . 

• Low-income students (Q13. 4) 

More than 65 percent of principals reported these as stable during the past five years. Al- 
though many of these areas of school life do not vary markedly by school demographics, a 
few do. 

In enrollment size, the greatest stability across the demographic categories occurs both in 
the very largest schools and in the smallest schools. The former show the highest percentages 
on three of the five characteristics (religion courses required, number of students transferring 
to public schools, and low-income students). The latter, however, show the highest incidence' 
of stability on teacher interest in unions and number of specialists, and the second highest on 
required religion courses and low income students. 



Specific Trends addition to the general picture of schools revealed by the majority trends they report, at least 

two questions in this section of the survey will be of interest to those concerned with Catholic 
high schools: enrollment and test score trends. Both are shown in Exhibit 11.3, 

ENROLLMENT TRENDS ^ 

Enrollment in cded schools seems to be declining; in girls' schools, increasing; and in boys' 
schools', stable. Small schools are getting smaller and big schools, bigger. Private school en- 
rollments are apparently increasing and the three other types decreasing. Enrollment in 
schools ifflMew England and the West is increa^ng; in the Southeast, it is largely stable. En- 
rollment in other regions is decreasing, I 

All of these characteristics are demographic, but iprteresting differences occur on several 
other characteristics. For example, schools with increasing enrollment are higher than schools 
with decreasing enrollment in: 

• Averadl family income of $35,552 (vs. $28,168 for schools with decreasing enrollment) 

• A tot^of 2,004 class hours required for graduation (vs. 1,886 for schools with decreas- 
ingenrollment) ^ 

• Strong emphasis on the importance of community las discussed in chapter 5) . . 

• An average star^'ng salary for teachers with a B.A. degree of $11,436 (vs, $ip,800 fpr 
schools with decreasing enrollment) 

• A relatively high combined index of academic excellence (a composite of scores on 
Q3,21, Q3,36, Q4.1, Q4.7, and Q4.9).^ 

The overall trend in enrollment seems largely stable. Other researchers have reported evi- 
dence consistent with these findings. While recent declines in enrollment are continuing, 
they have slowed and, in some cases, nearly stopped in the last five yea s.^ Perhaps the en- 
rollment decline is bottoming out. The expected rise in the birthrate over the coming decade 
may sustain current enrollmeijj^ levels, if it does not, in fact, produce an increase. 

TEST SCORE TRENDS 

/ 

According to principals' reports, test scores are increasing in about 40 percent of Catholic 
schools, with little variation by school demographic^. The smallest schools (300 students or 

" . . 130 
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EXHIBIT 1 1 .3: School Enrollment and Test Scoie Trends 
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Notv: Area of Krealest increase or decrease in each demographic category is in bold face type. 



less) and those in the Plains or the West/Far West were somewhat mdre likely to report an 
increase in scores than other schools. About half of all schools reported that test scores had 
remained stable for the past five years. 

COIliniCnt viewing data on principals' perceptions of trends in their schools, it is tempting to look for 
a coherent pattern. The trends, however, cannot be summari«:ed in a simple way. Furthermore, 
to speak of averages masks the .variety of circumstances faced by individual schools, a point 
worth remembering in dealing with group data. 

One general conclusion can be drawn from the information on trends. On the whole, prin- 
cipals view conditions in theft schools as having improved over the past five years. The report 
is an optimistic one. The only declining trend universally reported constitutes good news: 
Serious disciplinary problems are declining. Most other areas of school life are perceived as 
stable or moving iri/a positive direction. 
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Ili^hli^htS Principals evaluated their schools in 45 areas of school life. The three areas receiving the most 
favorable average rat i ngs were : 

• maintaining an effective discipline policy 

• religious education of Catholic students 

• value or moral education 

Areas of school life receiving the most positive evaluations tend to fall into the general cate- 
gories of school climate, academic programs, and religious education. 

Schools rated high in school climate also tend to be rated high in academic achievement. 

The three areas receiving the lowest average ratings were: 

• computer-assisted teaching 

• involving parents and community in school decision-making 

• providing quality education for the handicapped 

Areas of school life receiving the least favorable evaluations tend to fall into the general cate- 
gories of service to the disadvantaged and promoting constituent involvement in the life of the 
school. ^ 



uch of this report has been descriptive rather than evahative. It has counted 
resources, people, and programs, and sorted these counts by school demo- 
graphic factors. The result is a wealth of useful and necessary information de- 
scribing Catholic high schools. Similarly, evaluative information is needed. 
This involves making judgments about what Catholic high schools do well and 
what they do nut do well. Parents contemplating where their children should go to school 
want to know the answer. National policymakers, struggling with issues of educational quality 
and equity and considering proposals suv^h as tuition tax credits, want to know. Catholic ed- 
ucators, concerned with preserving strength and eliminating weaknesses, also want to know. 
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Many methods are available for making these, judgments. No one method, in and of itself, 
is perfect. Student achievement scores can be monitored and compared with national norms 
or some other benchmark, as was done in the High School and Beyond study. Student pro- 
gress can l>e assessed in other areas, such as religious beliefs and values, as NCEA has done 
through its REOI and REKAP surveys.' The quality of programs can be evaluated by using 
trained observers to visit schools and watch how programs are organized and conducted. Ef- 
fectiwe Catholic Schools: An Exploration included this kind of evaluation in its investigation.^ 
Each method is subject tacriticism for ( 1 ) taking too narrow a view of the asf)ects of school 
life to be evaluated, (2) failing to take into account the perspectives of all the key players in a 
school (teachers, administrators, parents, students), and (3) using only a subset of availdbte - 
data-gathering techniques (e.g., surveys, interviews, observation, examination of school ar- 
chives, etc.). ^ 

This research project chose to pursue breadth rather than depth. The objective was to in- 
vestigate many different areas (student outcomes, programs, staff, milieu) briefly, rather than 
* examine only one comprehensively. Hence, this chapter presents evaluative information 

based on principals' judgments of how well their own schools are currently pe rforming in 45 
different areas. It is another means of assessing what is working and what is not. 

Obviously, principals are not unbiased evaluators; they do have a vested interest in Catholic 
high schools. However, they also have the opportunity to observe what goef on in schools 
first-hand and the ability to report thei/ judgments honestly In this case, they also knew their 
individual evaluations would be confidential . These findings should be viewed with caution, 
certainly, but also with trust. They offer valuable insights for educators and others making de- 
cisions about Catholic schools at local and national levels. To help local administrators m^e 
maximum use of the findings. Appendix C contains the names and addresses of schools that 
have attained significant effectiveness in one or more of these areas of school life. These are 
arranged by geographic region so that a principal can locate nearby schools that have solved 
a problem with which he or she is dealing. In this way, networks can be built through which 
schools can learn from eath other. 

Principals were given a list of 45 areas of school life and asked to evaluate each, selecting 
om of these response options : 

Our work in this area is outstanding. 
Our work in this area is quite good. 
Our work in this area is satisfactory. 
Our work in this area is fair 
Our work in this area is poor. 

^he topic is not important, desirable, or relevant to our school's mission or 
constituency. 

Most of the 45 areas surveyed fall into one of seven categories: school climate, academic 
programming, religion and value education, development, special programs and services, so- 
( iai issues and social justice, and constituent involvement in the life of the school . . 

"Outstanding" and "quite good" have beer^ taken as evidrace of excellence or ach/eve- 
ment. Responses of "fair" or ' 'poor" suggest that performancajm a given area is far from ideal . 
These latter responses, then, are taken as evidence of need./The most commonly mentioned 
achievements and needs are described in this chapter. Discussion focuses first on achieve- 
ments and needs among all Catholic schools, then turns loHistinctive achievements and 
needs for certain subgroups. 

i\(ilirwnimtS Twelve of the 45 areas were rated "outstanding" or "quite good" by two-thirds or more prin- 
/ itiiLiitf ^ti iti <^ *P*il*^ These 12, the most commonly mentioned achievements of the 4^1, are listed in Exhibit 

\ >l #1 I I pi I' * I I 111 I 

( iltholic I li^ll highest rated area is "maintaining an effective discipline policy." Eighty-nine percent 

ScilOOlS of principals rated this as "outstanding" or "quite good." The 12 achievements fall into three 
categories (following each is the percent ot principals who rated it "outstanding" or "quite 
g(M)d"). 
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Climate: 

MaintAiriing an effective discipline policy (89%) 
Creating a caring and benevolent school environment (76%) 
Building a sense of community among students and staff (72%) 
Staff rnprale (75%) 

Academic Programs: ' 

Mathematics curriculum (77%) 
Science curriculum (75%) 

Religkius & Value Education: 

Value or moral education (84%) 

Religious education of Catholic students (86%) 

Providing quality retreat programs (69%) 

Helping students develop a healthy self-image (71%) 

Education in sexuality, marriage, and the family (69%) 

Promoting faith development among students (66%) 

Most high schools consider themselves strong in al I three areas, further defining what Cath 
olic high schools have in common, as discussed chapter 1. The jbiee areas are interrelated. 
Schools that reported achievement in one area did so in the other two. If one area was evalu- 
ated less than satisfactory, so were the other two.' This finding is consistent with the theory 
that a positive sdiool climate, buik on a sense of caring and affirmation within a structure of 
order and cleamiles, provides an atmosphere in which students can grow in academic skills, 
faith, and values. 

"Fair" or "poor" ratings arequite rare for the 12 achievements. In only one case, "providing 
quality retregt programs," did more than 10 percent of schools indicate a clear need (on this, 
item, T2 percent of schools rated themselves "fair" or "poor"). 
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EXHIBIT 1 2.1 : The Twelve Most Common Achievements in 
Catholic High Schools 



Percent of PHncipals Raiing Item 



r«ir 



134 



Not 





Outstanding 


QutteGood 


, Saliifactofv 


or Poor 


Rdevant 


• 

Maintaining an effective discipline policy 


30% 


59% 


10% 


1% 


0% 


Religious education of Catholic students 


31 


55 


13 


2 


0 


Value or moral education 


24 


60 


15 


2 


0 


Creating a caring and benevolent school 
environment 


27 


50 


20 


3 


0 


Mathematics curriculum 


27 


50 


20 


3 


0 


Staff morale 


17 


58 


21 


4 


0 


Science curriculum 


20 


55 * 


22 


3 


0 


Building a sense of community among 
students and staff 


23 


49 


22 


7 


0 


Helping students develop a ^ 
healthy self-imaj(e 


14 


57 


27 


3 


0 


Providing quiilitv retre^it programs ^ 
for students 


29 


40 


18 


12 


1 


Education in sexuality, marriage, 
and family life 


17 


52 


n 


7 


9 


Promoting faith development 
among students ' 


12 


54 


29 


5 


0 
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Achievements, as described earlier, were defined as the combination ot "outstanding" and 
"quite good" ratings. As shown in Exhibit 12.1, "quite good" is much" more, frequent than 
"outstanding" Relatively few principals selected the top rating, suggesting that most recog- 
nize that improvement is possible. 

Additional information about achievements in Catholic high schools emerges from an anal- 
ysis of a section, at the end of the survey, in which principals were asked to identify and de- 
scribe "up to three areas of significant achievement in your school" (Q14.49-Q14.51 ). These 
' open-ended responses were coded into about 40 categories to obtain names of schools in 
specific areas of achievelient, grouped by geographical region for Appendix C. 

A dfsproportionate nufrtber of responses are in the three areas of climate, academic pro- 
grams, and religious/value education. Some examples, listed below, bring life \*x these 
achievements in a way that numbers cannot. 
Climate 

^ "We prorpote family-school agreement on academic and disciplinary standards. 

Parents and students sign a 'code of behavior' statement as a conditipn for r ^gistra- 
tion. The statement lists academic and behavioral expectations and the conse- 
quences for not meeting expectations. This process has produced significant im- 
provements in cooperation, attitude, and good-will." 

"We have begun a Teacher-Advisor program in which each student selects a 
teacher to be an adult role model. A Teacher- Ad visor becomes someone a student 
can lean on for advice to help in coping with a problem." ^ 

"Intangible^s Spirit is, students come here because they have felt this in students 
who attend here. They want to be with other students and faculty who care about 
them and who are not afraid to show it. Our people do care, do reach out, and show 
concern for each other." 

Academic Programs 

"Since 1970, incoming students have begun their study of foreign language in a 'Sat- 
uration Program.' Ninth graders study social studies, literature, and grammar in the 
. foreign language of their choice. The program has received attention in national ed- 
ucational journals." 

"We have introduced a required 9-week freshman computer course which em- 
phasizes word processing, coping with and understanding our computerized soci- 
ety and the elements of programming. We have 52 computers available for student 
use, and a number of advanced computer courses." 

"We excel in promoting strong academic achievement among low-income stu- 
dents. We have an excellent remedial skills program and an active tutorial program 
in which faculty and other students give individualized attention to less well pre- 
pared students. A majority of our low-income students eventually enroll in a college 
or university." 

Miffious and Value Education 

^'fer a highly effective IVi day retreat, mandatory for all juniors, which iscon- 
di J away from the whole campus. These retreats, conducted by members of the 
faculty attempt to cryst >llize the student's self-image, strengthen his or her values 
and moral attitudes, ar i develop a concept of responsibility for various kinds of ^, . 
commuriUy (family sch' ^ol, world)." 

"We have a model program (for faculty and students, ciirricular and extracurri- 
cular) for teaching and promoting works of social justice. More than 200 of our peo- 
ple are actively involved in operating a sports clinic for the retarded. Big Brothers, 
Appalachian Live-In, Covenant House, Adopt a Grandparent, or collaborating with 
B'Nai Brith on fighting anti-Semitism." 

"Even though many of our students are from low-income families, we have been 
able to communicate to them about the needs of the other less fortunate people in 
their world, and they have responded generously through service and, when possi- 
ble, with food or monetary contributions " 

Needs Stories of the achievements of Catholic high schools are encouraging to read. However, their 
needs are what claim the attention of many Catholic school principals. The 10 areas with the 
lowest evaluations are listed in Exhibit 12.2. Foreach of these, more schools are rated as "fair" 
or "poor" than "outstanding" or "quite good." They are the 10 areas of greatest need among 
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EXHIBIT 12-2: The Ten Areas of School Life Receiving the Lowest Evaluations 

^rccnt of Principals lUting Item 
Outitanding Fair Not 

or Quite Good SatisUctory orPtoor totevant 



RespondinK to the specidl needs 
of minority students 

Involving feeder-school parishes 
in school life 

Providing effective, vocationally- 
oriented curricula for non- 
college -bound students 

Interacting with "the community 
immediately surrounding the 
school ^ 

■J Encouraging religious vocations 

Involving students in decision- 
making 

Recruiting and retaining low- 
income students 

Computer-assisted teaching 

Involving parents in decision- 
The Catholic High School: making 
A National Portrait 

NciA, Providing quality education for the 
^ ^ handicapped 

BMlimQt4.IQU.45 



22% 

29 
21 

23 

24 
# » 

19 

25 
25 

13 

7 



34% 
32 

29 

39 
37 

43 

26 
24 

38 

20 



28% 
33 

28 

33 
37 

34 

40 
44 

43 

30 



17% 
7 

22 

4 
1 



9 
7 



43 
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the list of 45. However, only about one-third of schools are rated "fair." or "poor" on each of ' 
these 10 dimensions. Hence, while these need areas are relatively lar^te compared to other 
school dimensions, none is found in a majority of schools. The fact thaWn only 10 of the 45 
areas are "fair" or "poor" ratings more common than "outstanding" or "buite good" ratings 
IS noteworthy Two explanations are possible. One is that Catholic high schbots tend to be ef- 
fective on most of the evaluated dimensions. The other is that principals h^ve a bias to eval- 
uate schools positively, thereby giving more favorable ratings than schools actually deserve. It 
is uncertain which of these is the better explanation; perhaps both are partially true. 

In examining the list of 10 lowest evaluations jn Exhibit 12.2, several themes emerge. One 
has to do with how Catholic schools serve disadvantaged students. In three areas (responding 
to the special needs of minority jstudents, recruiting and retaining low-income students, and 
providing quality education for' the handicapped), about one-third of principals rated their 
schools "fair' or "poor." But just as many principals rated these areas as "satisfactory^' "out- 
standing," or "quite good," What this means depends on one's perspective. Some will be gra- 
tified that Catholic high schools are doing as well as they are with disadvantaged students. 
Others might be disa|:^inted— particularly those who want Catholic high schools to make 
service to disadvantaged youth a priority, 

Providiog quality education for the handicapped was rated "not relevant" in 43 percent of 
schools, suggesting that many Catholic high schools are not equipped or staffed to handle 
handicapped students. It is, of course, an expensive endeavor to providetrained staff and nec- 
essary facilities for the handicapped. For schools to improve in this area would necessitate 
cutbacks in other' areas and/or aggressive pursuit of new sources of income (an issue ad- 
dressed rnore fully in chapter 2). This point may also apply to providing effective, vocation- 
ally-oriented curricula for non-college-bound students. As mentioned earlier, providing a rig- 
orous academic program is a priority in most Catholic high schools. To offer equally effective 
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vocational education might diminish the academic area, unless new sources of funding are 

found. , 

A second theme present in this list of 10 has to do with incorpor. ng constituents into the 
life of the school. Relevant areas here are involving students in decision-making, involvmg 
parents in decision-making, interacting with the surrounding community, and involvmg 
* feeder school parishes. These things are not easily done well. Each takes considerable effort. 
From d development point of view, however, more concerted efforts in these areas could pro- 
duce handsome dividends. There are also, of course, less utilitarian reasons for devoting en- 
ergy to incorporating constituents into school life. 

It is important to recognize that, in each of these 10 need areas, some schools claimed sig- 
nificant achievements. Appendix C provides the names and addresses of these schools. Con- 
sequently, schools having difficulty in A particular area have the opportunity to locate schqpls 
that have dealt with it effectively ... 

At the end of the survey principals were given the opportunity to describe, in their own 
words, up-to three areas of significant need (Q14.45-Q 14.48). Two themes are prominent in 
these records. The first is the concern that one's school is not doing enough to serve low-in- 
come and minority youth, a theme which— as noted earlier— also surfaced in the evaluations 
of the 45 areas of school life. What is new in the open-ended responses is a widely-shared 
sense of disappointment or regret. As one principal noted; 

"We desperately want to recruit and educate more minority and low-incjjwe stu- 
dents. But our location itins us. We are located in a middle-class, white suburban 
area, and it is difficult to convince inner-city ygpth to attend a school located m such 
a different, and perhaps threatening, environment. We need help in making our 
school known to minority and low-income youth and in designing a school environ- 
ment and curriculum which is sensitive to their needs." > f-'i-y 

t 

The second theme has to do with finances, a topic not adequately covered in the list of 45 
areas. In the open-ended responses, an outpouring of concern and anxiety about schools' 
:inancial health surfaced. The following quotations represent concerns commonly raised 
about four issues: tuition rates, maintenance, salaries ;.nd subsidies. 

"More modern and larger facilities and equipment are needed. Current financing 
methods, tuition, and fund raising only attempi to meet operating expenses. There is 
little hope of major renovation or capital improvement in a facility 70 years old. Our 
students are entitled to the same facilities and equipment as those offered in dioce- 
san schools." / 1 L <■ J' . 

"The majority of our student population comes from families thai are tinding it 
extremely difficult tn afford the spiraling cost of tuition and fees. Monetary help 
either in the form of scholarship aid or tuition tax credits would be a great aid in 
keeping these families in school " 

'We need to find a w.iy to improve salaries, benefits, and resources for the tdcully 
without outpriring the poor. Currently the faculty are de iacto subsidizing the school 
by working far below their counterp,uts in either diocesan or publit schools. The 
personal sacrifices of the faculty car.not goon forever and in justice the Church ought • 
to be paying them a living wage." . , j 

"At present 80% of all income in mv school comes from parish subsidies. I tear 
that these parishes will not, or ( annot t • : inue to help us to this extent Our future 
does not look bright unless we can ,ii ' v sources of income." 

"Funds for the upkeep of buildi..,'s .iri;. . rogram - .ire not sufficient. This torces 
iKjth to decline or they must be m.v lUit- m by higher tuition. This excludes more 
minorities and low-income familit" . hi reuills in our being viewed as more and 
more exclusive and further underri ine^ iuirt h support by those who feel it our 
Christian duty to serve the p im mmorilies. Funding could increase with m- 
( reased enrollment. This requires endorsement and a firm belief in the need lor 
{ .ilholit se( ond.iry s( hool ediit ation. Thi . is mwk in our are.i. There are too many 
intlependent clergy whu do not sufjport us, other th.m o(( asional lip s(>rvi(e, be- 
t .iu'.e we live in areas with public s( hoolsth.it are go(Kl. IVfeny feel the desired C alh- 
oli( outtomes can be obtained through parish CCD and Religious Fdiu-ition fuo- 
granis. Di(K es.in le.ulership shouki Ik- firm, hal.'-hearted tommilment will be our 
(jemise, What we are doing is excellent. The spirit needs to take hold and through 
ui itK I effort .mcl g«K)d public relations, we should do well." 
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other l^VillsUUiOIlS Between the top 12 evaluations and the bottom 10 are 23 other areas, hsted in Exhibit 12.3. 

On all 23 dimensions, ratings tend to be positive. "Outstanding" or "quite good" ratings 
range from 64 percent to 34 percent; "fair" or "poor" ratings range from 6 percent to 33 per- 
cent. • 

Stimulating progress in writing skills has very favorable evaluations, almost on a par with 
science and mathematics curricula (two of the top 10 achievements). Two religious education 
items are at the top of tl^e list (presenting church teachings on important social issues and 
. s religious education of non-Catholic students). 

* Several areas have mixed reviews. Devejoping computer literacy is strong in 44 percent of 
^ schools, but is an area of need in 28 percent. Promoting growth in expression and apprecia- 

EXHIBIT 1 2.3: Evaluations for 23 Other Areas of^School Life 

Pmcnt of Principals Kiting Item 
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viniiMiuinil 

or Quite Good 


Satkfjctorv 


Fair 
or Poor 


Not 
RdevMt 


Religious education of non-Cc none students 


OjTo 


CJj to 


6% 


5% 


Stimulnttng progress in writing skills 


AT 


3 1 


7 


0 


Presenting church teachings on important 
social issues 






q 


" 0 


Creating among students compassion for people 
• in need 


O J 




R 
O 


n 

w 


rroviCiing cnaiienging opponuniiies loi giiieu 
students 


60 


24 


16 


1 


Career counseling 




34 


1 1 


0 


Fundraisers 


52 


27 


20 


1 


Public relations 


50 


i3 


18 


0 


Staff professional development 


51 


41 


13 


0 


Providing challenging service opportunities 
for students 


49 


30 


8 


0 


Campus or youth ministry 


46 


27 


22 


4 


Long-range curricular planning 


47 


36 


16 


0 


Chemical awareness 


43 


44 


14 


0 


Profnoting faith development among staff 


43 


40 


16 


0 


Remedial work in basic skills 


Jb 


37 


18 


10 


Developing sensitivity to soc ial and ethnic 
minorities 


41 


39 


20 


1 


Incorporating parents and families into the 
life of the sc h(K>l 


4) 


35 


22 


1 


Developing computer lit racy 


44 


27 


28 


1 


Accommodating students' individual 
learninjj styles 


J 3 


42 


23 


2 


Education tor responsible stewardship of the 
earth «md its resources 


31 


45 


24 


0 


DeveU^piTient 


42 


IS 


54 


1 


Creating loyalty to the sch(M)l among alumni 


W 


27 


H 


M 


Prf)mc)ting growth in expression and 
»ppre( iation u\ the arts 


i 




n 


1 
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tion of the arts is a strong achievement in ib percent of S( hools and an area of need in i1 
percent. Education for responsible stewardship shows positive evaluations from il percent of 
schools, and low evaluations from 24 percent. 

Many of the 2 i items in this categor]^are related to development. For example, "develop 
ment~e.g., alumni affairs, communicating with constituents, developing a fund-raising strat- 
egy etc." received "outstanding'' or "quite good" ratings from 42 percent of schools and 
"fair" or "poor" ratings from 34 percent. Thus, number of schools have development ex- 
pertise that could be shared with other schools looking for advice and ideas. The open-ended 
responses at the end of the survey vividly portray this diversity: 

"We are in the process of approaching foundations for major capital gifts to our 
school. We were able to raise over $100,000 last year in our first attempt." 

"Our high school Parent-Teacher Association has produced extra-ordinary in- , 
come averaging^ver $300,000 per year for the past ten years. We have sustained this ( 
effort relying solely on volunteer workers, and every indication is that it will continue. 
The magnitude of this operation is almost unique and stands as testimony to the faith 
that our parents h^ve in the value of Catholic education. This additional income not 
only provides funding for capital improvements, it also represents nearly 50% of the 
annual operating budget." 
^ ^ "An endowment campaign, chciired by an alumnus businessman, raised in excess 

of $1.2 million goal during recession year 1982-83. Campaign strengthened alumni 
and community ties to the school and laid a solid foundation for current and future 
financing." 

"Our establishment of an Alumni Association with regional chapters throughout 
the nation is outstanding. Currently six regional chapters are active." 

"A significant need in our school is to have former graduates contribute to the fi- 
nancial needs of the school system, but we do not yet have the kind of alumni loyalty 
needed to bripg this about. Also, our community does not appreciate the presence 
of the Catholic school system." 

"We need someone to improve our image in the community at large. It isn't that 
our image is bad, but many people still believe a lot of myths, for example, \\\k wp 
do not offer as many courses as the local public school or that we do not prepare 
them as well for college. Neither of these are true and many people knoW it, but per- 
haps good, consistent publicity aimed at overcoming these myths would help " 

"We have always had a big problem with parental support. Part of the reason is the 
widespread area from which students come; that, added to the overall economic sta- 
tus of our families, seems to militate against people coming to meetings or having 
time to help on school proiects. We try to work on public relations, but it often feels 
like an uphill battle. Both this problem and the one listed above (recruiting and re- 
taining low-income students) are, we think, very tied into the whole idea of poverty, 
lack of resources. We feel poor!" 

"Long-range planning. Because of the shift in population in the city (more His- 
panics, other minorities, large percentage of elderly), we need to develop a plan for 
long range curriculum and program planning to serve the students' needs " 

"Tuition costs, expenses of operating, and lay faculty salaries are all a/eas that re- 
quire a new approach. Development office is something we see need for but can't 
afford. The diocese's commitment to education is very que^onable, which is why I 
am working toward becoming a privately operated school."^ 

AC'llK^VC^Ilinif S cind Exliil)it 12.4 presents a partial list of needs and achievements as a function of school charac- 
NCHMIs Uriatrd to findings stand out: 

- I 1 Schools wcith high proportions of minority or low-income students have particular needs 
"^^M in the arec* of development and parent involvement. 

I )(M ilO^rciphirS ^ very small schools tend to have strong needs in special program areas. This is probably 

due to the relatively small budget in these schools, which may. not have the financial 
resources required to strengthen the programs. 
J. Large schools are strong in many of the areas in which sm»i|l schools are weak. Again, 

this is largely a function of budget. 
4. Needs and achievements do not vary much b^^egion. Regional differences listed in Ex- 
hibit 12.4 represent fairly small departures^Kim the national norm.^ 
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EXHIBIT 12.4: 



Relationship of School Characteristic s to 
Needs and Achievements 
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strong Achievements 
(relative to other Khouk) 


strong Ncedfl 
(relative to other Khoow) 


Schools with 25% 
or more minority 


Career counseling 
Remedial education 


Dc velopment 
Parent involvement 


Schools under 
300 students 


Accommodating individual 

learning styles 
Staff morale 


Campus ministry 
Chemical awareness programs 
Sexuality education 
Rernedial education 
Challengir^ gifted students 


Schools over 
1,000 students 

/ 


y . — 

Developing computer lit<^cy 
Education for the handicapped 
Development 
Remedial education 
Effective discipline policy 
Campus ministry 
Challenging gifted students 
Parent involvement 
Attracting alumni support ^ 


Responding to the special 
needs of minority students 


Schools with 
21% or more 
low-income 


Remedial education 
Vocatibnal curricula 

Developing sensitivity to 

minorities 
Responding to the special 

needs of minority students 
Recruiting and retaining 

low-income students 


Development 
Parent involvement 
Math curriculum 
Science curriculum 
Public relations 
Fundraisers 


Region 

Greftt Lakes 


Fundraisers 
Sexuality education 


J 

Providing challenging service 
opportunities for students 


Mideast 


Career counseling 
Developing computer literacy 


Fundraisers , 


New England 


Effective discipline policy 
Long-range curricular planning 


Education for the handicapped 


Plains 


ft 

Fundraisers 

Strong alumni loyalty 


Developing sensitivity to 
minorities 


Southea t 
« 


Responding to needs of 

nriinority students 
Challenging gifted students 


Remedial educ^fion 


West & Far West 


Responding to needs of 
minority students 


Vocational curricula 
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chial schools often serve a different kind of student (low-income, le^s kademically prepared) 
than do private schools. Their budgets differ as well. Do paroc^ieHchool principals have a 
kind of inferiority complex about the quality of their schoolsKJr do parochial school princi- 
pals make more realistic appraisals of school life than do priiicipals in other settings? Highest ' 
achievements not assigned to private schools tend to fall to Inter-parochial schools, particu- 
larly in the areas of religious and value education. Similarly lowest ach ievements not assigned 
to parochial schools fall to inter-parochial schools* Piocesan schools are distinctive in that 
they rarely attain either the highest achievement score or the lowest. They tend to be solidly 
in the middle on all dimen^ons. 
The numbers below summarize the distribution of average highest and lowest evaluations: 

Number <A dimensions on which school type receives highest or 
lowest average evaluation* 

Highest Lowest 
Evaluation Evaluation 

Diocesan 3 3 

Parochial * 0 30 

Inter-parochial 14 12 

Private 33 2 . ' 

*Coliimns do not sum to 45 because of lies in designations. 

> • 
» 

C^OmiTldlt areas, the percentage of outstanding and quite good ratings ex<:eeds the fair 

and poor ratings. The single exception \$ providing quality education for the handicapped. At 
face value, this would suggest that Catholic high schools tend to be succeeding in a wide 
rangeof areas. Is this the way it re^illy is? There is, of course, the caveat that these fincfings are 
based on principals' perceptions. Furthermore, the "halo effect" th^t might be operating can- 
not be measured. Thus, caution should be exercised in treating each of the 45 evaluations as 
absolute. 

The relative order of the evaluations may be moreVeliable. f hus, in comparison to other 
facets of school life, the most positive evaluations are given in the areas of climate, academics, 
and religious education . The least favorable evaluations are give in the general areas of service 
to the/iisadvantaged and constituent involvement. Here is where needs are most likely to oc--*" 
c\/r, QlHo be most pronounced. 
The two areas are not unrelated. Service to the disadvantaged is a crucial part of the mission 
\ j3f Catholic h'igh schools. Yet it requires financial resources or facilities not readily available to 
^ many scrvtols. Procuring additional resources usually requires constituent involvement and, 
^ » beyond that, involvement of the community at large. Their involvement is a necessary part of' 
ii larger development program designed to generate widespread interest in and commitment 
to a school. Interest and commitment, once nurtured and then sustained, are vital to success- 
^ ful fundraising. 

Not evory school can achieve excellence in absolutely everything. Choices about e^ 
school's particular emphasis must be made, and subsequ^^nt curricular choices, budget alio- 
cdtiUns, recruitment of students, an^ fundraising efforts must be made in light of that mission. 
New and creative solutions are needeci Many people are willing to help Catholic schools: 
parents, afumni, educators, business and community leaders from both inside and outside of 
the Church. Perhaps one of the best gifts they can tender is to offer new perspectives on, and 
help in clarifying, the particular mission to which a school is called. Beyond that, the school's 
• constituency must adopt the mission, defend its choice against the persistent and human 
I temptation to try to do and be everything; and move forward in pursuit of that chosen mission. 
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CHAPTER 13 



ScMools Serving 
Students from Low- 
Income Families 



Highlights 



Most Catholic high schools (82%) have some students whose family incomes are below,the 
federal poverty line; 8 percent of schools enroll more than 20 percent of their students from 
low -income families. 

Eighteen percent of schools have no low-income students. - 



The average percentage of low-income students varies very little by school demogcapbic cate- 
gories. Parochial schools enroll slightly more low-inqome students than diocesan or private ' 
schools. Schools with enrollments under 500 enroll slightly higher percentages of low-in- 
come stude nts than larger schools. ^ . 

Schools with high percentages of low-income students are not exclusively urban. Fifteen per- 
cent of them are in towns under 2,500. ^ ■> 

^Schools with high percentages of low-income students do n(jt all have high percent^s of 
* minority students. About one out of four has,less than a five percent minority enrollment. 

Schools with high percentages of low-income students have disproportionately high percent- 
ages of/^omen religious m administrative and tea hing positions. 

% ^ _ ^ , a — - 

Schools serving students from low-income families receive more income from subsidies and 
contributed services than other schools. - 

Schools serving low-income students have graduation requirements as rigorous as those-ih 
other schools. 
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atholic ichools historically have had a mission to serve economically disadvan- 
taged youth. For many years, Catholic schools provided an important educa- 
tional resource for European immigrant families. Fellowingthe two world wars 
and the imposition of strict immigration quot^is, that role became less impor- 
tant.' With the recent flow of immigrants both from Spanish-speaking coun- 
tries and from the countries of Southeast Asia, Catholic schools have once more taken on that 
role. Thus, while the ethnicity of the poor has changed, the commitment to serve them has 
not. 



"iPcrt'CntclJ^CS of chapter 2 described the economic backgrounds of students' families, based on principals' 
QPI^ estimates. Some of the figures are repeated here as a context for describing how Catholic high 
4, 1 I I schools serve low-income students (in this chapter, the term "low-income stufitents" refers to 
- youth who come from families with low income). Principals were asked to indicate the per- 
^ centage of students from families below the federal poverty level. They were given this defi- 

nition of the 1982 poverty level : 

The 1982 federal poverty l^vel for a family of four was set at a gross income of 
$9,300; those with incomes below that figure were con5idp;ed to be living in pov- 
erty. Below are given some other income figures for families of different sizes. 

The 1982 poverty level for different family sizes was as follows: 

family of two $ 6,220 

family bf three 7,760 . 

family of four 9,300 

family of five 10,840 

family of six 12,380 

/ 

The distribution of low-income (below poverty level) students among Catholjc high schools 

is given below. ' . 

Percentages of low-income students in Catholic high schools (Q3 24^r 

ConcentratkWi of families 
V. bdow federal poverty fevri % in CHS 

0% low income 18% 

1-10% low irttome 63 

n-20% low income ^ 10 
21 -50% low income 6 
5 1 % or more low income * 2 

Eighty-two percent of schoofs have at least some low-income students; only 18^rc&rrt of 
schools have none. Relatively tew schools (8%) have more than 20 percent low-income stu- 
dents. In other words, most Catholic high schools have some low-income students, but few 
have very many 

INCOME DISTRIBUTION 

Determining the income levels of Catholic high school students' families is not an easy task. 
This study used principals' estimates. In the one other study (1980) addressing this issue, stu- 
dents themselves estimated family injiome.^ Both methods are imprecise. Most schools^o not 
have accurate financial records onall students' families. Therefore, principals have to do a 
certain amount of guesswork— a U»eit educated guesswork — in stating the income distcibu- 
tion for students' families. Students, on the other hand, are notoriously'uninformed about fam- 
ily income. The accuracy of their estimates is riot known. 

The 1980 High School and Beyond study, which used students' estimates of family income, 
concluded that the percentage of low-income students in Catholic high schools is about half 
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that found in public schools, and that the percentage of high-incom.e students in Catholic high 
schools is about double that found in public schools.' 

The income differeni;^sjbetwe6n public and Cathol schools are less pronounced when i 
using principals' estWat^s from this study, in combination with 1982 census figures on in- 
come levels for families of four. Below, national censUs figures are compared with Catholic • 
school figures. The Catholic school figures have been adjusted to control for school size. 

f' Inconne level of CHS stuHent families and U.S. population compared ^ 

% of families of 4 % of CHS families with 
with this level of income thi& level of income 

Under $10,000 11% 6% 

$1O,00O-$19,999 20 22 

$20,000-$50,000 • 55 61 

Over $50,000 14 1l' 

^' If the figures in the first column can be tak 'n as an estimate of family income for students 
in the public sector/then Catholic high school families do not differ greatly from public school 
families. If $10,000 is taken as the cutoff forpoverty tevel (the 1983 cutoff for a family of four 
was about $9,800), then Catholic high schools ard underrepresented by poverty-level families 
at one extreme and by high-income families at the other extreme, and slightly overrepre- 
sented in the middle two income categories ($10,000-$19,999 and $20,000-$50,000). The 
Catholic/public income differences derived in this wayvare not as large as those in High 
School and Beyond, There is obvious ambiguity about the (Utiparison between Catholic high ^ 
school and public family income distributions. Further research is clearly needed before any 
definitive j^j^dgment can be made. . , 1^ 

ECONOMIC INTEGRATION ^ 

Significantly, the 1980 High School and Beyond study concluded that, although Catholic high 
schools enroll a smaller percentage of lov^r^ome students than public schools, "the degree 
of economic segregation is lower in theprifvate sector as a whole, and in the Catholic and the 
other private sectors separately, than in the, public sector."* Low-income students are more 
evenly distributed across Catholic schools than they are across public schools. The result is a 
better economic mix in Catholic high schools than in public ones; a low-income student in a 
Catholic high school has a higher proportion of high-inconrie schoolni^es than <Joes his^or 
her counterpart in a pi^Wc high school. 

This finding about economic mix may help explain why low-income students fare better (at 
least on standardized tests) in Catholic high schools than in public on gs^Gf eeley points out' 
that public schools ''are most successful with the affluent while Catholic ^hools are most 
successful with the poor."^ It is a major point and one that Qfceeley fears has not been fully 
apr ciated or celebrated by the Catholic (fbmmunity.^ He does not explain why Catholic 
^ ^ . schools do so well with the poor. 

One reasonable hypothesis has to do wjth the economic mix. Low-income students in a 
Catholic high school are usually in the minority Because the majority of students are from 
middle-class families, the prevailing academic attitudes in most Catholic high schools would 
be those of middle-class youth. Academic motivation and achievement scores are correlated 
with economic status. Therefore, most Catholic high schools have a critical mass of students 
who are both motivated and equipped to succeed in school . Their prfWominance may stim- 
ulate academic progress in low-)ncome students, for they become part of a peer group in 
which achievement is expected and rewarded. 

The evidence in this study affirms, then, that Catholic high schools do enroll significant 
numbers of low-income students, and the available evidence suggests that low-income stu- 
dents fare well in Catholic high schools. This chapter also provides new information about 
low-income students, focusing on two issues: (1 ) the relationship of low-income student per- 
centages to school characteristics (e.g., enrollment, size, region), and. (2) the distinctive fea- ' 
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tures of Catholic high schools that enroll large percentages of low-income students. In prog- 
ress during 1984 and 1985 is Part II of this project, in which low-income students are being 
studied in depth. A report will be available in 1986, describing how Catholic high schools 
affect low-income students' academic achievements, values, religion, and life sk*Ms. 



School 
Demographics 
and the 
Proportion of 
IvOw-lncome 
Students 



Exhibit 13.1 shows the average per school percentage of low-income students for schools 
grouped by region, enrollment size, school type, and gender composition. For these analyses, ' 
low-income is defined as income under $10,000. A case could be made for ircluding at least 
some of the families in the next grouping ($10,000-'$20,000) among the "working' pooi^' 
since the 1983 median family income in America is $24,580/ 

These figures reveal that the percentage of low-Income students varies very little by school 
demographics, tn no category is the percentage larger than 10 percent, and in no category is 



EXHIBIT 1 3.1 : Percentages of Low - Income* Students 

fby school characteristics) 



School Type 



Gender 
CompotHkm 



lhf» ( .ilhulii High Schiml: 
A Ntitiimtil Puiirail 



Enrollment 
Sixe 
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15% 



Under 300 itudento 
300-SOO Itudento 



7S1-1,000 Itudento 
More tlum 1,000 studento 

\ I 



20% 



25% 
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it less than 5 percent. Slightly higher percentages of low-income students tend to be found in 
parochial schools and in small schools (fewer than 500 students). 



Schools with Hi^h An important subset of Catholic high schools serves relatively high percentages of low-in- 
C>OIICCnf TBI ions of students. About 6 percent of these schools have an enrollment of between 21 and 50 

- percent low-income students. Two percent of the schools enrofl more than 50 percent low- 

I^OW-inCOnriC jn^ome students. Thus, 8 percent of schools enroll more than 20 percent low-income. This 
Students special subset of schools is the focus of the remainder of this chapter; they are referred to as 
"high concentration" schools* How do high concentration schools relate to school demo- 
graphics? What kinds of programs and resources do they have? What are their special needs 
arjd achievements? 

HIGH CONCENTRATION SCHOOLS AND SCHOOL DEMOGRAPHICS 

Examination of high concentration schools by den iphic categories reveals that some 

categories of schools are serving disprop6rtionate ni of low-income students. 

School type. The figures below show how high l .entration schools are distributed 
across the four school types, 

Percentages of high coneentration schools by school typci^ 

% of high 

% o< all CHS coticCTtrafew schools 

Diocesan 40% * 39% 

Parochial 13 ^ 26 
Inter-Parochial 6 3 

Private 41 32 

100% 100.% 

4 High concentration schools are proportionately underr^presented in private and inter-par- 
ochial settings. They are overrepresented among parochial schools: more than one-quarter 
(26%) of all high concentration schools are parochial schools, a percentage twice a^ high as 
the percentage of parochial schools nationvyide (13%). 

Region. High concentration schools are underrepresented in three regions (New England, 
Great Lakes, and Southeast) and overrepresented in three regions (Plains, West/Far West, 
Mideast), as is seen below. 

Rercenta^te of high concentration schools by region 

* % of high 

% o<CHS concentration jchools 

Great Lakes 22% 17% 

•Mideast ' 29 33 

New England 8 6 

^ ^ Plains ]/ 17 

Southeast 13 ^ 8 

West/Far West 17 ^ 20 



]()0% 100% 
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Enrollment size. High concentration schools tend to be small. Eighty-oncipercent have en- 
rollments of 500 or less, whereas only about one-half of all Catholic high nools have 500 or 
fewer students. Only 11 percent of high concentration schools are largCTl751 students or 
more). 
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Percentages of high concentration schools by enrollment size 







% of high 




% of CHS 


concentration schools 


Under 300 


30% 


52% 


300-500 


23 


30 


501-750 


19 


7 


751-1000 


14 


3 


Over 1000 


13 


8 




100%" 


100% 



Urban/rural« People sometimes assume that schools serving high percentages of low-in- 
come students are located in large metropolitan areas. But that is an overstatement, as shown 
in Exhibit 13.2. About two-thirds of high concentration schools are in cities over 100,000, and 
a little more than one-third (38%) are in major metropolitan areas of pne million or more pop- 
ulation. But high concentration schools a.re not exclusively urban. Fifteen percient are rural (in 
towns under 2,500). 



EXHIBIT 13.2: Percentage of High Concentration Schools 

, ^ 

(by city size) 



The c;alh4ilic HikH Sc hoof: 
A National Portrait 
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Minority students. Another cOfjimon assumption is that high concentration schools have 
high percentages of minority students— in other words, that most low-income students are 
members of a minority The trend is in this direction, but there are important exceptions. The 
table below shows that nearly one out of four high concentration schools has few or no mi- 
nority students. While many high concentration schools enroll substantial percentages of 
Black and/or Hispanic students (and several serve primarily low-income Native Americans), 
some high concentration schools enroll low-income white students. These schools are found 
in/uch areas as Appalachia and depressed agricultural regions. 

Percentages of high concentration schools liy minority enrollment 

% of all high 
cowcentration Khoolt 

0%-5%minority enrollment 22% 

6%-1 1 % minority enrollment 2 

1 2%-25%»minority enrollment 1 0 

26% or more minority enrollment 66 

100% 

In summary high concentration schools have these five demographic characteristics: 

1 . They are overrepresented among parochial schools and underrepresented among pri- 
vate schools; 

2. They are slightly overrepYesented in the Mideast, Plains, and West; they are slightly un- 
derrepresented ir New England, the Southeast, and Great Lakes; 

3. Most are small schools (82% of high concentration schools have an enrollment of 500 

or less); 

4. They tend to be in large cities, but not exclusively so; and 

5. They tend to have high percentages of minority students (but not exclusively so). 

HIGH CONCENTRATION SCHOOLS: DISTINCTIVE CHARACTERISTICS 

High concentration schools have seven particularly distinctive features, listed below. 

1 . Women fe//g/ou>. High concentration schools benefit from disproportionately high per- 
centages (.^ women religious in both administrative and teaching positions. This pattern 
is shown \ \ * vhibit 13.3.^ More than half of all administrators are women religious. 
Schools with fewer low-income students have considerably fewer women religious ad- 
ministrators. (For a discussion of this phenomenon, see chapter 3). 

High concentration schools lack financial resources (see point 2 below), making it 
difficult to attract qualified lay staff. Women religious command smaller salaries than 
lay staff. Thus, the presence of women religious constitutes a double benefit to low-in- 
come schools, bringing a commitment to the mission of the school and helping the 
school minimize costs. 

2. Financial resources. High concentration schools, in comparison to other schools, do 
not differ on average per-pupi I expenditures.^ But they do differ considerably on sources 
of income. High concentration schools earn less income from tuition than the national 
Catholic high school average but make up for this deficit in subsidies, contributed serv- 
ices, and, to a smaller extent, in government funding. 

Sources of income in high concentration schools 

% of total income, 
% of lotil income, high concentration Khools^ 
all CHS» per school average per Khrwi average 

Tuition 64% 51% 

Subsidies 11 21 

Contributed Services 8 12 

• Governipent Funding 1 2 
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EXHIBIT 133: Percentage Women Religious in High Concentration Schools 



(per school averages) ^ 

UfMid I — I ^ of Adminiitraton Fl % of fulMbne teachers 
Ptorccnl LJ i^ho are women reMsiow » LJ who are «raiiien religioiii 
— 55- • 




N(iA. iqA** Percent low ^Income 

HMPi\ on iV "* JniJ i)i « 



f 

Subsidies include gifts or donations from parishes, dioceses, or religious orders, and 
contributed services include salaries returned to the school (as when a woman religious 
is paid "below scale"). 
\ . Academic programming. Students who enter high concentration schools tend to be less 
well prepared academically than students who enter other Catholic high schools. Re- 
medial instruction is needed for twice as many students in the average high concentra- 
tion school as for the national average.'" 

Need for refiiedial courses In high concentration schools 

% needing remedial % needing remedial courses, 
courses, all CHS, per high concenlralion schools, 
school average per,y:hool average 

Reading 12% 24% 

English 1 1 24 

Mathematics 12 25 



Even though high concentration schools enroll high proportions of less prepared stu- 
dents, these schools do not appear to lower their academic expectations. The majority 
of students in high concentration schools— like their counterparts in other sc hools— are 
in an academic or college preparatory program, as the figures below show. 
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Enrdlmmt in academic programs, high concentration schools » 

% of 12th % of 12th graiiers, 

graders, all CHS, high concentration schools, 0^ 
ft per school average per school average 



In business program 


8% 


, • 14% 


In academic program 


80 


65 


In general program 


10 • 


16 


In vocational-technical 






program 


2 


3 


Other 


1 


1 



Participation in the academic program decreases somewhat, with a corresponding 
increase in business and general programs. Nonetheless, two-thirds of students in high 
concentration schools are enrolled in a rigorous academic program. 

Academic requirements are as stringent in high concentration schools as in other 
schools, or even slightly more so. The table below shows minimum clock hours re- 
quired in each of seven academic areas. High concentration schools, on the average, 
require a few more hours than other schools in English, science, history/social science, 
and foreign language but slightly fewer hours in fine arts. 

Graduation requirements (clock hours) in high concentration schools ^ 



s 


Per school 


* Pn-Khool 




average, 


average, high 




all schools 


concentration schools 


English 


546 


563 


Fine Arts 


63 


54 


Foreign Language 


156 


163 


History/Social Science 


365 


376 


Mathematics 


302 


302 


Religion 


428 


425 


Science 


253 


286 



Graduation requirements, then, are not^owered in high concentration schools. This 
may pose another explanation for Greeley's finding, described earlier, that poor students 
gain more in Catholic high schools than in public schools. Low-income students in high 
concentration schools face high academic standards, embodied in relatively heavy re- 
quirements and the rigor of an academic program. Probably more low-income students 
in public schools than in Catholic high schools move into general or vocational courses 
of study ^ 

4. Facilities. High concentration schools, on the average, have fewer physical resources 
than other schools (see Exhibit 13.4). As noted earlier, high concentration schools are 
disproportionately small and tend to charge lower tuition rates. Thus, they'are often at a 
financial disadvantage in providing facilities. However, high concentration schools pro- 
vide certain facilities, such as remedial labs and vocational/technical resources, more 
frequently than other schools. 

5. School climate. Chapter 6 describes six dimensions of school climate: discipline policy, 
order, academic expectations, degree of structure, morale, and sense of community. 
Among high concentration schools, scores on two of the six dimensions — academic ex- 
pectations and order — are lower th^n those of other schools. On the other four di- 
mensions, the scores of high concentration schools do not differ from other schools. 

6. Needs and achievements. In chapter 12, we looked at how principals evaluate their 
schools in 45 areas of school life. Principals in high concentration schools give h/g/jer 
evaluations, on the average, than principals in other schools on five ofthese areas. The 
five are listed below. 

• Responding to the special needs of minority students (Q14.13) 
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• Developing sensitivity to racial and ethnii minorities ((^14.45) 

• ProvidinR effectivr. vocationally-oriented curricula for non-tollese bound stu- 
dents (Q 14.42) 

• Remedial work in basic skills ((^14.1!)) 

• Recruiting and retaining low-income students (Q14.14) 

Prin. ipals in . igh concentration schools give /ower evaluations, on the average, than 
principals in other schools, on six areas. ' * 

• Mathematics curriculum (Q 14.4) 

• Science curriculum (Q 14 7) 

• Public relations (Q14:20) 

• Devebpment(Q14.18) 

• Fundraisers (Q14.19) 

• Incorporating parents and families into the life of the school (Q14.25) 

While these differences are important, it is equally significant that evaluations on 34 
of the 45 dimensions of school life do not differ according to percentage of low-income 
students. Dimensions on which evaluations are as positive for high concentration 
schools as they are for other schools ir^clude such important areas as faith devebpment, 
stimulating progress in writing skills, value or moral education, and accommodating 
students' individual learning styles. 



EXHIBIT 13.4: Facilities Provided by High Concentration Schools 

% All Catholic % High Concentration 
HighSchooli SctwwU 



Arts Facilities 






Art room or studio 


86% 


78% 


Instrumental music rno'n 


41 


32 


Vfxal music room 


34 


22 


Athletic Facilities 




88 


Gymndsiiini 


92 


Running track 


38 


23 


Tennis courts(s) 


31 


14 


Religious Facility 




73 


Chapel 


. 85 


Resource Facilities 






Audio-visual center 


83 


84 


Computer lab 


90 


78 


Foreign language lab 


31 


14 


Library 


98 


99 


Remedial reading lab 


36 


61 


Remedial math lab 


15 


23 


Science Facilities 






Biology lab 


93 


87 


Chemistry L'b 


8«i 


82 


Physics lab 


75 


62 


Vocational or Skill Facilties 






Wood shop 


9 


!2 


Cooking lab 


42 


41 


Sewing lab 


47 


52 


Office equipment lab 


44 


54 


Typing lab 


•i2 


100 
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7. Enrollment trends. Principals were asked whether, over the last five years, enrollment in 
their school had decreased, increased, or stayed the same (QH.2). Enrollments are de- 
( lining more in hi«h concentration schools than in other schools, as these figures show. 

Enrollment trends as related to percentage of low-income students 

(Q13.2) 

Percenldge at Low-Income Students 
in the School' 
0% 1-10% 11 20% 21% or more 

% Decreased 22 40 • ' 48 50 

% Stayed the same iO 24 2 \ i1 

% Increased 48 J 7 30 19 



('OllltllCnt Catholic high schools that ^erve high percentages of low-income students maintain the strong 
emphasis on academics and the success in promoting a positive school climate that typifies 
other high schools. As Greeley has documented, these sc hools are quite effective in promot- 
ing academic growth among low-income students. In terms of effectiveness, mission, and jus- 
tice, the schools are worth preserving. However, their survival may be in jeopardy unless cer- 
tain steps are taken. Declining enrollments pose an immediate threat to some of these 
schools. Their dependence on subsidies and contributed services will pose an additional 
threat unless such support is assured in the future. Indeed, increased subsidies and contrib- 
uted services may be needed to help some of the schools through a further period of declining 
enrol Iment and consequent tuition loss. 

Ultimately the health of low-income-serving schools may depend or>4}^ing them build 
stronger development programs. As reported earliefin this chapter, high concentration 
schools do not do as well as other schools in the areas of development, public relations, and 
marshalling the involvement of parents and families. One conclusion wouW be that high con- 
centration schools need to develop a broader base of human support (i.e., parents, commu- 
nity alumni, business) out of which financial support w'll ultimately follow. 
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Coeducational and 
Single-Sex Schools 



lli^hli^hts 



Boys' schools tend toward a model of economic efficiency: 

• larger student bodies 

• higher tuition and teacher salaries 

• higher academic achievement 

• greater structure and emphasis on discipline 



Girls' schools tend toward a model of "community": 

• greater emphasis on social justice, global concerns, and the centraiity of religion 

• more diverse student bodies ^ 

Coeducational schools are more likely to display parental participation in school life and are 
no diffeggl from boys' or girls' schools int 

• stuc^^icademlc motivation 

• educational resources 

• promotion of faith 

• teacher and student satisfaction 

• attendance rate 
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neuf the unique t h<iriH teristi( s of Catholh hi^h s( hools h<is been the relatively 
large numl)ers that enroll students of only one sex. Single-sex sc hools were 
even more prevalent in earlier years; 16 f)ercent of the sc hools surveyed said 
their history had inc luded a c harige from single-sex to coed school— most of 
them re( ently Seventy percent of the changes hiWb taken place since 1967 
At the present time, the majority (S4%) of Catholic high schools are coeduc ational; ap- 
proximately one-fifth ar(» boys' schuols and the remaining quarter are girls' s( hools. 

Any attempt to compare and contrast these three types of schools encounters a difficulty. 
They do not differ solely by gender composition; they also differ by region of the country, 
school tyfx*, si/e, and a variety of other factors. The differences may be roofe important in 
producing distinctions among the schools than are the differences in gender composition per 
se. More specifically comparisons between single-s(*x and coeducational schools must be 
viewed with caution, because the differences between them i n school demographics are con- 
siderable. On the.other hand, while the differences in school demographics between boys' 
and girls' schools are significant,' they are of lesser magnitude; thus comparisons may be 
made with greater confidence. ^ 

As Exhibit 14.1 shows, the majority of both girls' schools and boys' schools are private, 
three-fourths of all girls' schools being private. Coed schools are primarily diocesan. Paro- 
( hial, inler-paro^ hial and private schools together constitute less than half the coed schools 
in the country 

Almost half of l)oys' schools, as shown in Exhibit 14.2, fall into the two largest si/e cate- 
gories, whereas two-thirds of girls' schools fall into the smallest size categories. Only six per- 



EXHIBIT 1 4.1 : Percentage of Single - Sex and Coed Schools by School Type 




BoyV Sclwob 



Girh' Schools 
(^-295) 




A N.itton /ortMit 



CocdSchooU 



Parochial 



Intcf^fMrocMal HI Private 
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EXHIBIT 14//!: Percentage of Single-Sex and Coed Schools by 
Student Enrollment 





■oyf Schoolf 



Girh'Schoob 



The Calhdik HIrH Schciol: 
A National Portiail 




CocdSchooh 



Ufend 



Under 300 
n 300-500 



□ 



!>01-750 



75M00O 
Over 1000 



cent of Hirts' schools have more than a thousand students. Coed schools spread quite evenly 
across the si^e categories: about one-third have fewer than 300 students, more than a third 
have 300-750 students, and the remaining scant third have enrollments larger than 751 stu^ 
dents. 

Exhibit 14.3 displays percentages of minority student enrollment in single-sex and coed 
sc hools. Almost half of the single-sex schools report minority enrollments of from 5.1 to 25 
percent, and 31 percent of single-sex schools have student populations of between 25,1 and 
100 percent minority students. The majority of coed schools occupy the two lowest minority 
enrollment categories; only 15 percent of coed schools enroll more than 25 percent of minor- 
ity students. 



Hovs* Schools 



In a study titled tffei tiw Catholic Schools, Bryk et al. ( 1984) present the following picture of 

C atholic boys' schools 

Boys' sch(K)ls . . . are t oosicJerahly ltirgc»r than girls' s( h(K)ls. They also operate with 
larger class sizes. When ( omhined with a r(*latively high tuition by Catholic s( hool 
standards, these features allow boys' schools to pay teachers higher salaries/ 



The findings presented here confirm Bryk's report. Enrollment in boys' schools is larger 
than that in either coeducational or girls' schools. Their tuition is also higher Starting salaries 
for boys' schcml teachers with B.A.'s are higher than for those in either girls' schools or co- 
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EXHIBIT 14.3: Percer/itage of Single-Sex and Coed Schools by Minority 
Student Enrollment 




loyf'Schoolf 




Girli' Schools 
(/V-270) 



The Catholic Hi^h SihiMil: 
A Ndtronal Portrait 




Coed Schools 
(A/«541) 



Legend Percent Minority Students 
0-2 HH 11.1-25.0 



2.1-5.0 



□ 

I I 5.M1.0 



25.M00 



e(juc atioPiil s( hools. The top sakuy teachers with B.A.'s and M.A.'s can receive and the ben- 
efit pa(4cages available to lay teachers arc also higher in boys' schools. 
Brykgoes on to say : 

In esseru t\ boys' schools strive for economic eftic iency — larger ^c hools f(u using al- 
most exclusively on delivering an academic |>rogram to students in relatively large 
groups/ 

The findings of this study appear also to confirm that statement. Boys' schools have higher 
( lock hour requirements for graduation and place greatei empha is on struc ture and disci- 
' pline than other schools. Principals of boys' schools give higher rank than oth^^ principals to 
the importance of preparrn^c? students for college. In short, boys' schools as a group take a 
^tru( tured, intentiona; approach to education. 

What are the specific outcomes of education in j^iys' schools^ Boys' schools' scores are 
higher than those of girlV and coeducational sc hbols on the combined index of academic 
excel lenc e. They are also higher on all but^two of the single components of that index (the SAT 
verbal sc ore, on whic h there is no difference among the three types, and the percentage of 
students taking the third or fourtl^ year of a foreign languagi\ vvhic h is highc^r for girls' sc hools 
than for either boys' or c oeduc ational sc hools). 

It is not I ( whether the grcMter evidence of structure and press lor a( a(k'mi( (|uality 
produces thi' . ordrit ac ack^mi( exceNenee, as little information is availalilt* on the relative 
a( ademi( potential of incoming students. 
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The specific characteristics most cloSi?ly associated with boys' schools, the pattern of dif- 
ferences between boys' and other schools, and a listing of the survey questions used to mea- 
sure those ch.iracteristics are given below. 

»oys' ichoo/s fend to: 

• Produce student scores that are higher on an index of academic excellence composed of 

— number of national merit scholars or finalists (Q3.21 ) 

— percent of class attending a four-year college (Q3.36) ' ' 

— percent of students taking calculus (Q4.1 ) 

—percent of students taking the third or fourth year of French, Ge(/nan, of Spanish 
(Q4.1J 

— tverage math and verbal SAT scores (Q4.7) 

— average composite ACT scores (Q4.9) ' ^ 

• Have higher clock hour requirements for graduation (Q1 .26) 

• Have higher principals' estimates of degree of structure in thc^ .chool (Q9.11 ) 

• Place greater emphasis on discipline (Q9.11, Q14.39) t 

• Hav^ higher academic expectations, as indicated by 

— principal's ranking of the importance of preparing students for college as a school 
goal(Q1.38) 

— principal's estimate of degree to which teachers press students to do their best 
(Q9.11) 

— principal's estimate of degree to which students are expected to do homewprk 
(Q9.11) 

• Reflect higher economic levels as indicated by higher 

— average family income (Q3.25) 

—freshman tuition (Q11. 18) ' 

— starting salary for teachers with a B.A. (Q2.29) • 

• Have more teachers who belong to a bargaining unit (Q2.33) 
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(iirlS* Schools ^'•''l**' religious order schools pay lower salaries. They a'so «ire smaller in size and 

have a more favorable student-teacher ratio . . . ITheyj resemble the private acad- 
emy—smaller schools with smaller < lasses and a more intimate, personal environ- 
ment.* 

Br/k's charac terization of girls' religious order schools applies toiall girls' schools, accord- 
ing to the results of this s.urvey. In emphasis on social justice, global concerns, centrality of 
religion, and the school as a caring environment, girls' schools rank higher than either boys' 
or ( oeduc ati<>nal sc hools. The fact t: at differing measures and sample lead to the same con- 
clusion as the earlier NCEA study strengthens the validity of this perception. The greater par- 
ticipation in governance and greater availability of tenure for teacher, in girls' schools also 
in(ii( cite that teachers are made to feel part of a stable comtnunity 

The cosmopolitan orientation of the student bodies is a notable characteristic of girls' 
s( hools. They are more likely to take advanced levels of language study They are also higher 
ill their percentage of minority and non-Catholic students, as we// as their per( cntage of stu- 
dents who attended Catholic elenientary sc hools. These characteristics relk^'ct a school which 
values both catholicity and Catholicity. ^ 

The specific characteristics most ( k)sely associated with girls' schools and a listing of the 
mirv(7 (jiiestions used to mcMsure tKosc^ ( harac teristics are given bek)W. 
( i/r/s' s( /700/s trnd lo: 

PLu e greater emphasis on the soc iai teachings of the C hurch and to make serious at- 
tempts to attract disadvantaged students (sum of responses to all parts of (^^5.30, ) 
txp.iss gk)lial (oiKcrns sue h as stewardship and compassion for others 

princ ipal's (^valuation ot sc liool in c renting among students c omf)assion for f)eople 
In need ((^14. U)) 
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— printipal's evaluation of school in education for responsible stt^wardship of the 
^ earth and its resources (Q14. 35) 

—principal's evaluation of school in developing sensitivity to rcU mI and ethnic mi- 
norities (Q14.45) 

• Emphasize the rentrality of religion in the life of the school (Q5.21) 

—budget priority given to religious celebrations and retreats 
—administration conveys that education is ministry 
—staff and students experience deep sense of community 

—school demonstrates as much concern for faith develoL»^ as for academic and 
, social developmer^^ ^ 

—staff pray together and discuss their spiritL i1 com erns 
^ - —in selection of new teachers, major emphp , given to faith commitment ' 

—religion department has priority in fun«i:, ^dules, etc. 
—teachers seek to witness to the Christian fa;, 
—teachers consider their work as genuine mmiSi 

• Demonstrate a caring atmosphere 

—teachers take the time to respond to students' inc . dual needs (Q9.11 ) 
—principal's perception of school as creating a cam., and benevolent environment 
(Q14.38) Ji 

• Have larger percentages of minority s^dents (Q3.7) 

• Have larger percentages of oon-Catholic students (Q3.6) 

• Have larger percentages of students who attended Catholic elementary schools (Q3.22) 

• Have larger percentages of teachers who are women religious (Q2.3) 

• Make tenure available to teachers (Q2.38) 

• Include more teachers in different administrative areas than other schools (Q12.10) 



( U>rclU('c1 1 ioricli what, then, can be said of coeducational schools? Coeducational schools are just as high as 
Schools ^"^^ ^''^'^ schools ill their students' academic motivation, satisfaction, and sense of com- 
V ' munity; they have comparable resources and commitment to faith development, and their 

teachers' satisfaction and morale are no different. They are more likely than girls' schools (but 
' no more likely than boys' schools) to experience disciplinary problems and principal turnover, 

but they are less likely to stress discipline than boys' schools. Participation of parents in the 
life of coeducational schools is significantly greater, although this may reflect differences in 
governance rather than gender composition. While neither the most efficient nor most close- 
knit of the Catholic schools, coeducational schools are none;heless as likely as single-sex 
schools to display characteristics of teacher and student satisfaction reflective of a vital edu- 
cational environment 

The s| »cific characteristics mo*^t closely associated with coeducational schools and a list- 
ing of the survey questions used to measure those characteristics are given below. 
Coeducational schools tend to: 

• Experience greater frequency than single-sex schools of a list of 13 disciplinary infrac- 
tions U II of Q717) 

• Have higher family member attendance at sport, music, and dramatic extracurricular ac- • 
tivities(09.4) 

• Have a higher percentage of full-time lay teachers (Q2.3) 

• Have a higher percentage of full-time non-Catholic teachers (Q2. 3) 

• Have experienced a higher rate of princ ipal turnover in the past 10 years (C^l .0) 
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( ihilTf 1( U^riSt ICS The ( hciMt teristk s listed IhHc w do not (litter cmiong l)oys', girls , cmd ( oed sc hools. f 
v .. I i\:iT^»^^..^f ;/if • Average jK^centaKeot tresl.M^en requiring remedidl ediK dtion ((^4.S) 

I>i"y< llllclll m ^ students\KcKlemi( motivation vQ9.11) 

WCH'll SlllJilr- - studei^!s|)lcKea high priority on learning 

Sew cIlUt — lea( hersdo not tind it difficult to motivate students 

Schools • Average daily attendanc e rate ((^.i. Id) 

• Sense of community in the school 

—staff and students experienc e a deep sense of community (QS .21 ) 
—a sense of community (evidence of concern, support, appreciation and regard) ex- 
ists in the school (Q9.9) 
—principal's evaluation of s( hool in building a sense of community among students 
and staff (Q 14.21) 

• Student satisfaction (Q9.1) 

• Promotion of faith among students (Q14J2) 

• Presence of resources such as laboratories and resource centers (Q8.19) 

• Percent of students from families below the federal poverty level (Q3.24) 

• Teacher satisfaction and morale 

—percent of teachers estimated to be enthusiastic about the school (Q9.5) 
—percent of teachers estimated to have high morale (Q9.11 ) 
—principal's estimate of staff morale 

• Trend in union interest among teachers in the past five years {Q13.25) 



I' 

( >()inilU'nt f^verall, boys' schools seem to emphasize efficiency and girls' schools community Coedu- 
( cition.il schools display a blend of both styles; they are not markedly different from either 
Whether the differences between boys' and girls' schools reflect a paternalistic, sex-typed ap- 
proach to education, or whether each is, in fact, noting and playing toward the strength of its 
students, cannot be addressed here ..It is clear th.it Catholic education has distinct differences 
in approaches toward the education of girls and boys, and these approaches apparently blend 
when the two sexes are both present. 
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Private, Diocesan, 
Parochial, and 
Interparochial 
Scliools Compared 



Hiy^h lights About 40 percent of Catholic high schools are private and about 40 percent diocesan; 13 per- 
cent are parochial schools and 7 percent are inter-parochial. 

Almost two-thirds of inter-parochial schools are found in towns of fewer tiian 49,000 inhab- 
itants. 

Although over half of private schools have a waiting list, they are less likely than the other 
school types to retain students until graduation. 

Discipline style is not predictably different among the school types. 



A major discrepancy exists between salaries paid in private and parochial schools. 

Almost one-third ( 11%) of paroc hial schools report more than 10 percent poverty-level en- 
rollment. 
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here are four major types of Catholic secondary schools, identified according 
to the authority under which they are administered. Because human beings 
can rarely resist drawing comparisons and noting contrasts wherever oppt 
tunity offers, a gogd deal of informal speculation arises about the characteris- 
tics and merits of trte four types. Conflicting claims are made about such things 
as the kind of student they attract, the kind of graduate they produce, and the relative levels of 
academic rigor and religious nurture they maintain. It seems desirable, therefore, to analyze 
this body of data to see what the realities are. 

Definitions of the four types of schools are given below as they appeared in the survey in- 
stru( tions, followed by the percent of schools that belong to each type. 

Private: administration is the resf)onsil)ility of a a^ligious order cr ti 
f)rivate corporation 
Diocesan: administration is under the control of the diocesan offi( e of 
education 

Parochial: administration is the responsibility of a single parish 
Inter-parochial: administration is shared by two or more parishes 



41% 



i9 



1 \ 

7 
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As shown in Exhibit 15 1 , numbers of diocescin dncl private Catholic secondary sitiools are 
approximately equal. About two-thirds ot the remaining schools are parochial and one-third 
inter-paroc hial. Because the higher enrollments are in the diocesan and private schools, it is 
prol)al)ly these two that most powerfully represent to the non-Catholic world the image of the 
Catholic school. 



EXHIBIT 15-1: Types of Catholic Secondary Schools 
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\)i\U\ oil S(il()C)l Earlier chapters of this report summarize information about the four school types. To avoid 
r\'i l^rr "sfMlIlM I '^^P^^**"8 ^^^^^ readers are referred to the original locations for the information. 
I > |H in Nl IIU 11 Chapter 2 presrnts several exhibits concerning students in the four types of ^.chools. Per- 
^.arllt*!' centages of minority student enrollments in the four types are given in Exhibits 2.4, 2.5, and 
2.(). Information about students' family incomes is given in Exhibits 2.7 and 2.». Percentage 
of non-Catholic students is shf wnfn Exhibit 2.3, and the proportionsof students coming from 
elementary feeder schools in each ofthe four school types appears in Exhibit 2 .9. 

Chapter 3 examines the percentage of lay and religious teachers in each school tv(>e (Ex- 
hibit 1.3) and also reports their student-teacher ratios (Exhibit 3.5). 

Chapter 7 presents the proportion of lay to religious principals by school ty|)e, as well as 
the percentages of principals in each type who are women religious. The same chapter covers 
decision-making authority and the degree of influence exercised by sc hool boards in the four 
school types. 

Chapter 13 refwts the loc ation of high concentrations of low-income students in eac h of 
the four types of school. 
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I^OCcltion Exhibit 15.2 shows where the types of school are located. Private schools are primarily an 
urban phenomenon, with more than halt located in cities of 500,000 inhabitants or more. 
Diocesan schools appear to be most evenly distributed among the population centers, with 
one-third in the largest cities, about one-third in the small towns and rural areas, and the re- 
maining third in middle-sized cities. The distribution of parochial sc hools is similar, with 
about one-third found in the laYgest cities, a substantial third in small towns, and a 
scant third (29%) in middl(^-sized cities. The inter-pardchial school is predominantly a-small- 
town or rural school, with almost two-thirds of them found in towns of fewer than 49,000 
inhabitants^. 

A major goal of this study of Catholic secondary schools is to learn more about the contri- 
bution these four types of schools make t6 the education of students from low-income fami- 
lies. Therefore, one important question about urban schools concerns location. The percent- 
age of each type of school located in a suburb is given below 



Percentage of schools^ by type, in suburban locations (Q8.25) 



Private 
Diocesan 
Parochial ^ 
Inter-parochial 



48% 
32 
22 
12 



Not all suburban schools are in suburbs attached to cities of over 500,000. Some are probably 
attached to smaller cities. However, this information places almost half the private schools and 

EXHIBIT 15.2: School Location, by Cily Size 
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ti third of the dioc esan schools at some distance from the center of whatever c itv they identify 
with— and not likely to be surrounded by a low-income population. 
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Because schools are typed according to their administering authority, it seems reasonable 
to expect that the school types will have distinctive styles of administration and governance. 
In some types, authority and responsibility might be concentrated in the hands of a few; in 
others, policymaking and administrative responsibility are broadly shared. 

The table below shows individuals or groups considered very influential, \yy school type. 
The group that principals perceive as exercising the greatest influence is marked with a dou- 
ble asterisk. A single asterisk marks the next most influential. 

Individuals or groups named as very influential, by school types 

(Q12.20) 





Private 


Diocesan 


Parochial 


inter-paro( 


Diocesan office 


3% 


18%* 


16% 


7% 


Parish 


2 


4 


17* 


16 


Religious order 


4S** 


14 


14 


2 


School board 


21 


18* 


14 


43** 


Students 


39* 


32** 


27** 


21* 


Teachers' association 


8 


H) 


11 


7 


Parents 


4 


2 


6 


4 



^ Most influential 



Influential 



Both diocesan and parochial school principals see students as exercising great influence. 
Diocesan school principals accord the school board and the diocesan office equal secondary 
influence. Parochial school principals perceive the parish as second most influential, with the 
diocesan office close behind. Inter-parochial schools are most strongly governed by their 
school board, with students a secondary influence. In private schools, the religious order is 
the major influencing power, with students a not-very-distant second. 

Influence is one thing, but final decisions are another. Principals were asked about final 
de( 'sion-making, and the results appear below. 
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Final decision-makers by school type (Q12.10) 






Private 


Diocesan 


Parochial Inter-parochial 


On allocating the 










school budget 










Sc hool board 


46%* 


44%* 


39% 


76%** 


Diocese 


14 




1 


0 


Prim i pal 


6r* 


■iH** 


S6** 




Tear hers 




4 


•i 


7 


Pastor 


1 


4 




IS 


On overall curriculum 










S( hool board 


1 1 


1 vy„ 


1 (y% 


\ ]%* 


l)i()( est' 


4 




') 


4 


Prin( ipal 


MO'* 


87** 


88** 


/')•* 


Ttvu hers 


\7* 


H* 


i«* 


id 


Pastor 


(1 


1 


h 


4 


Most likely (lc( isjon iiitiw i 






Next most 


ikcly dec isioti- 



The responsil)ilitv for making fioiil i^ions vari(*s depending upon \hv ()U(»stion. Wln*n 
budget is aNo( ated, for all four s( hool tvp(»s, the print ipal and s( hool lioard hiWe the final 
aiitliority. The pastor is added to nwkv a U . » of (ku ision-niakers in the paro( hial s( hools. The 
four tvp(»s agr(»«\ f)y i\ mu( h high(»r p(»r{ ent.Mie, that \Uv prim ipal makes ( urri( iilar i\v( isions. 
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Teachers rank second in responsibility in private, diocesan and parochial schools. Among in- 
ter-parochial schools, the school board is the second most important in making decisions 
about curricula, with teachers a close third. 



AttrcKiing cind 
Ketatnin^ 
Students 



One of the common stereotypes of the Catholic private school is that it is in sufficient demand 
to be sele( tive in its admissions. One measure of the selectivity factor, is to ask whether the 
school has a waiting list. Question 7.1 supplies the answers. 

Percent of schools maintaining a waiting list (Q7*1) 



Private 
Parochial 
Diocesan 
Inter-parochial 



51% 
31 
27 
9 



Over half of private schools do have a waiting list and probably can be selective in admitting 
students. But they do not have a monopoly on waiting lists. A quarter of diocesan schools and 
a third of parochial schools also have them. 

Private schools are less likely than any of the other types to retain their students for the full 
four years. Listed below are the percentages of each type that say they retain 95 to 100 percent 
^f their first-year students until graduation. 

Percent of schools retaining 95-100% of students until graduation 

(Q7.12) 



Inter-parochial 
Parochial 
Diocesan 
Private 



44% 
31 
20 
15 



<9 

Discipline 
Policies 
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The research team would not have predicted this pattern of retention. Perhaps the low per- 
centage of retention m private schools is related to their location Many are in urban areas 
where the population is more fluid and a transfer fKom one Catholic school t( • another is not 
difficult. Another factor may be that private school parents tend to be upper iniddle-class, a 
segment of the adult population subject to considerable mobility Inter-parochial schools, on 
the other hand„are located chiefly in small towns and rural areas, where transferring to an- 
other Catholic school would be more difficult. Data from Part II of this study may shed more 
light on the subject. 

{ 

fiowdo the institutional types < ompare in their response to certain infractions of discipline? 
Is one type consistently more lenient? Or less so? 

Percentage of schools that expel for various repeated infractions 

(Q7.18) 









Parocthial 


Inter- 


Hixh-to- 




Private 


Diocesan 


parochial 


Low Range 


llcwing drills at s( hool 


HI% 


82% 


72% 


88% 


16% 


1 lilVillg <lk wllul lit M \hh}\ 


7(, 


78 


fiO 


71 


18 


Injiirv to <i student 


(y2 


OS 


SI 


44 


21 






2') 


24 


H 


10 


Usmg.ik ohol ordruKs 




28 


14 


2'', 


14 


ciwciy from s( hool 












Smokin^ <it s( hool 




21 


24 


2r 


4 


( hedtiri}'. 


7 


() 




0 


7 
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When ti studer.l injur^js c)notlier student iref)ei»*e(l (#»nse), o dicx esan or [HiViile s( hool is 
mu( h nioio likely to expel the ottender Ih.m ore iwhr hidl or inler-pcinx hial m hools. When 
slufients are ( au^'ht using dkohol ot drugs away from the s( hool (re[)eale(l oHefise), a ()rivate 
school is almost twii c» a:. Iikt»!y to expel them than is a parochial school. Overall, parochial 
iV'fd inter-parcK hial sch(U)ls tc»nd less toward expulsion than private and dicu esan schools. 



Scxiill JUSlii'C iind Throughout this century a number of documents have been issued that direct the attention 
^ '*h ^I'pr^iii^v «^Md energies r)f the Ceath()lic world toward the Church's social teachings. Am()ng them are the 
ri( JuXll I OIK V ^.y^^yj |j( />Ktw in Terns of I%1 and the documents of the Second Vatican Council. The 

survey inquired into a do/en areas to which the demands of social justice hav^^ ' t rele- 
vance On all but two of the twelve items, responses indicate that more than half j schools 
reporting had examined the matter from the perspective of the social teachings ot (he Church. 
(The two falling below 50 percent are the science and English curricula.) On nearly all issues, 
private schools are more likely than the others to have examined each of the issues from this 
[)ers[)ective, with diocesan schools next most likely. 

The issue of faculty salaries was raised, at least by implic.ilion, in by the encyclical 
Uborvm txerc ens ("On Human Work: Social Justice and Salaries"). It shows the least differ- 
ent e among the school tyf)es. Whether the discussion resulted in changed policy or practice 
is an unanswered question, but the discussion is an initial step toward change. 

Exhibit 15.3 presents a comparison of average salary levels among the four types of school. 
In each case, private school salaries outrun those offered at the other three types. The dis- 
crepancy at each level between private and diocesan schools is not major, but a major dis- 
t repanc y exists between salaries offered by the private schools and those of the lowest-paid 
teachers, found in the parochial schools. 

Lay teachers' salary differences compared 

Privjte/Diocesan Private/Parochial 
Salary Difference s Salary Differen ce** 

B.A . starting $5(i7 " $11 Od 

B.A., top of schedule %i2h $2755 

M.A., tor) of s( hcdule $602 $3970 

It s(»ems likely tliat a numl)er of the differem es among s( hool ^ypes are related to different 
tinaru iai structures and prat tices, a topic discussed in cha^*er 9 

> 

l^cK ilitk\S ' '^'^^ high (ost fat ililies or instru' tional amenities can oneex|)e( t to find in a si hool, based 
on its typ(*^' The list l)elow provides some answers. 

Percentages of schools with selected facilities (Q8.19) 





All 






Inler- 




Facility 


schools 


Priv.ite 


Diocesan 


parochial 


Parochial 


(Group 1 1 












Ch.ipel 


HS% 


^)\% 


89% 


82% 


4(i% 


Physi( s Idl) 


7'-, 


81 


7(, 


72 


5f> 


Boot .fore 


72 


ni 


7'i 




42 


A(hk«tic field 


()() 


hi) 


7^, 


(,4 


\7 


le>nnis ( ourt(s) 


n 


•iO 


2.' 


i4 


7 


Swimming pool 


II 


21 


4 


4 


1 


(Ciroup 2) 












Offiicefjuifjmcnt l<ib 


44 




48 




52 


Cooking Icih 


41 


\4 


47 


71 




Wood shop 




•i 


1 1 


27 


h 
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EXHIBIT 11, {: Aver'aK^* Hifihs dnd Lows on TiMchers' SciKiry ScheduUs, by 
School Type 



Ltgend [ ] DioccMn ||||| Inler-parochial 
( \ ParochUl in P"valc 



f he ( .ithnlii Mi^H S( hool: 




Beginning Uy BA, 



Highal Lay 8^. 



Highcit Uy M^. 



Athletic fields are somewhat more likely to be found in diocesan than private schools. 
Otherwises all of the facilities in Group 1 are present in schools in descending percentages 
from private to diocesan to inter-parochial to parochial. For facilities in Group 2, related to 
vocational or life srills, the order is changed: inter^rochi^l schools are most likely to have 
all three, with diocesan schools next, parochial schools following, and private schools in last 
pi tic e. 

It appears that schools have carved out for themselves particular missions, which seem to 
he similar within types. Each has the equipment essential to its mission. The evidence sug- 
gests that athletic, recreational, intellectual, and spiritual amenities are more commonly 
found in private and dfocesan schools, and voi ilional facilities in the mter-parochial and par- 
ol h la I. 
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Hcli^iOUS Whtil are the visible si^ns of the exterU to whi( I) religious nurturarK e is ern|;hasi/e(l in C alh- 
Nlirl lircllU'C^ '^''^ secondary s( hools^ The figures helovi give ^onie indie alors, hut no c ItMr pi( ture emerges. 

Percent of schools making selected religious activities available once a 





week or more (Q5.1 1 ) 














Inter- 




Private 


Uioresan 


Parucliial 


parochial 


Mjss 


44% 




"497., 




S( ripture study 


48 ^ 


44 


26 


4.i 


Privcite I ()nt<'ssi(»n 


in. 




19 


24 


Shared prayrr 




55 


65 


67 


Para-liturgical services 


18 


lb 


7 


14 


Pastoral counseling 


58 


65 


41 


61 



Percent of schools requiring Catholic students to attend all liturgical 

services (Q5.12) 

Private 60% 
Diocesan 70 
Parochial 77 

Inter-parochial / 77 

Percent of schools reporting that r ore than 70 percent of classes 
begin with prayer (Q5J4) 

Private 37% 

Diocesan 38 

Parochial 46 

Inter-parochial 29 

( )n all of these indi( ators, the range between high and low is relatively narrow. Each of the 
four s( hools ranks at the top of the range on one or more issues, and all except diocesan 
s( hools rank last on one or more, as well. On the whole, differences are minimal in observ- 
able or quantifiable evidence of religious nurturance among the four Catholic school types. 

SI IK lent S with ^ education of spec iai students is of critical interest o many What kind of job are the Cath 
^iitf^r^i'il Xi^f ^^''^ secondary schools doing with special students? Exhibit 15.4 shows the percent of schools 

' i « A ^ p^^Pi lypp report accommodating students with a special need — speech impaired, vis- 

ually impaired, students with specific learning disabilities, and the like. Very few schools of 
any type indk ate that they have facilities devoted entirely to the educational n^eds of these 
students. For part or all of the school day the students are included in regular classes. More 
than half of each of the school types indicate that their school facilities are accessible to hand- 
le apped or wheel-chair bound students. The percentage of schools reporting that they accept 
ami educate such students does not appear to vary consistently by type. 
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EXHIBI r 1 5.4 Schools AccommoddtinK Special Students; by School Type 



\hv ( .wholU Ht>;h Sc hciol: 

\( f A. IMHS 



(R) « tegular claiMf E3 
(S) " Special clatwi — . 
(R/S) ^ Combination JJ Parochial 



lntcr*pafocliial 
frit ate 



— I r 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 

10% 20% 30% 40% 50% 60% 70% 80% '90% . 100% 



Educable 
mentally 
retanM 

(R/S) 



Ueaf/ 
hearing 
impair«l 



(R) 



Speech 
impaired 

(R/S) 



iind/ 

visually 
impaired 

(R/S> 



Emotionally 
disturbed 

(R/S) 



Orthopcdically 
impaired 

(R/S) 



Specific 
learning 
difabiHtlei 




1 




4 
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students' 
Piirtk ipation in 
AdmiiiLstration 



Schools ultimately exist for students, no nidtter how many cululis are involved. But students 
mayor may not ktVe a signitic ant role in matters of s( hool policy or administration. Does their 
|)arli( ipalion Vcjry among the four types of Catholic schools^ 

The following table shows, for each of the four school types, the degree to whi( h students 
ari' involved in some of the important .idministrative functions. 



Involvement of students in administration-related tasks (Q1.31, Q2.37) 





All 








Inter- 




schools 


Private 


Diocesan 


Parochial 


parochU 














pdrticipcHion in . , . 












Selling or revising 












curriculum 


.i7% 


40% 






;i4% 


Selling discipline 












policy 


if) 


Vi 




.i7 


36 


Evalualing leachers 


2H 




22 


22 


18 


Handling distiplrnary 










11 


inlraclions 


1H 


21 


IS 




Percenl saying sludenl 












inpul in leacher 












(^valualion isgivtti 












'\\ grealdear of 












importance 


4 


7 


2 


4 



On none of these measures do greal differences occur among ihe four school lypes. How- 
ever, privale schools consislenlly t)ffer sludenls somewhal more opportunity to contribute to 
administrative decisions within the school. Differences among other school types are very 
slight. 



SlUCinilS' Socio*' ^'"^''^^ 'l^'^''* estimate the |)ercentage of their students whose families lielong to 

r^r'f iiuiinif' I l*V'l*l ""^^ income categories. They were also asked to estimate the percentage of their stu- 

l!.t OlIOIIIIC \i I ^j^^^^^ jPi^^j ^^^^^^^ ^^^^^^ families whose incomes fall below the poverty level and the |)ertentage 

thai ( ome from single-|)arent families. The results are given here. 

Percentage of students' families in various mcome categories 
(Q3.15, Q3.24, Q3.25) 



Me.m family im omt* for 
all studtMits 

f*(vct nt of sc liools re|)orting 
more than 10% poverty-level 
enrollment 

Vvr{ enl of sc hools r(*(>orting 
niortMhan 2{)% |)overiy-l(»V(»l 
(enrollment 

l'er( ent of st hooK r(»()orting 
more than \0% of studeols 
Ironi sifigle-|)ar(»nt lamili(»s 



Private 

$M,S2() 

I \% 



Diocesan Parochial 



Inter- 
Parochial 



14% 



^ liYVo 



$24.0 $2H,l2i 



nv 



4"'.. 



Ilirsc iiuIk .ilors (;ivc soiikm rcdciK c loflic nolioti lli.il priv.ilCM liools serve the ( hiklrenof 
he tiiiddle ( l.jss, While priv.ile st hool t.uinlies h.ive Ihe highest iti( ome level, p.uot lii.il 
SI hool t.iniilies h.ive ihe lovvesi, I'.irtM hi.il s( hools, ilso have Iwiceas manv sludeiits Ironi sin- 
^•le p<ireiil l.irnihes ,is ,inv ot thcolher Ivjx"'. 
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L*Ilt Theiinformation reported in this and earlier chapters suggests that, despite their similarities, 
all Catholic school types are not the same; distinctive accents appear in one type of school 
more than another. 

Private schools cost more to attend than any other type. They appear, on a measure com- 
posed of punishments for various negative behaviors, to maintain stricter discipline. In gen- 
eral, they pay higher salaries to their teachers, and they are considerably more likely than 
other schools to have' such amenities as swimming pools and tennis courts. They are also 
slightly more likely than others to h^ave a bookstore and a chapel. ^ 

Based on selected religious indicators, diocesan schools appear more likely to preserve and 
enhance the Catholic school image and tone. They offer opportunities for students to partici- 
pate m religious activities more frequently than other schools. 

Finally, the figures, above show that the parochial school, which has the lowest level of fi- 
nancial resources among parents, also has the highest incidence of students from low-income 
famil ies. In other words, the schools with the greatest opportunity to serve the children of low- 
income families are doing it with the fewest resources at their command. 

Part two of this research affords a look behind the scenes at some of these low-income- ^ 
^ serving schools. From that rese."..ch some exciting discoveries may emerge— discoveries of 
creative and heroic people who are making up, with the;ir own energy, imagination, and car- 
ing, what is lacking in space, equipment, and funds. ^ 
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Summary, 
Reflections, and 
Recommendations 




n recent years, American high schools have been under intense scrutiny. The 
renewed interest in secondary education has produced a nationwide ava- 
lanche of books, conference reports, and press releases. To introduce A Na- 
iional Portrait at this time entails some risk that it will be obscured or over- 
_ looked. However, this study is unlike all others. It is the first extensive inquiry 

focused on the many facets of Catholic high schools nationwiclg. Its scope is unique; its depth 
heretofore unmatched. A complex picture emerges, one that invites carefy I attention and mer- 
its wide exposure. 

This report offers a wealth of information for discussion and reflection. It provides descrip- 
tive information about Catholic high schools that is necessary and useful for evaluating 
schools and charting new directions. Toward these ends, the information in this report could 
be used effectively to stimulate the following: 

• Dialogue among teachers, administrators, and school board members in a local school 
about the implications of these data for the school's programs, policies, and goals. Local 
schools may find it useful to structure a retreat around a set of topics on issues raised by 
this report. 

• Evaluation of the well-being of Catholic high schools as measured against certain widely 
shared program and mission goals (e.g., to provide a sense of community, to serve low- 
income students, to prov de rich academic and experiential opportunities in the area of 
religion, to employ a teaching faculty solidly committed to the academic enterprise). 

• Diabgue among school administrators, at local, regional, or national levels, about strat- 
egies that could be employed to address those areas in which many schools are partic- 
ularly vulnerable (e.g., faculty turnover, service to the handicapped, teacher salaries, de- 
velopment strategies, fine arts programming). 

• Deve lopment of college or university courses that require future Catholic school teach- 
ers or administrators to examine critically the state of Catholic hijjh school education 
and propose strategies for increasing the vitality of schools. 

• Discussion at the policymaking level in governmental agencies concerned with educa- 
tion, both federal and state, relative to their mandate to serve students of all socio eco- 
nomic levels. 
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• Further research to extend knowledge l:>eyond that reported, test the reliability of find- 
ings using other methodologies, resolve anribiguities in the data, and/or repeat this pro- 
ject in later years to chart trends and changes in Catholic high school education. 
To promote the use of this report in these and other ways, this chapter summarises, inte- 
grates, and interprets findings presented in chapters 1-15. It is organized into three sections: 
Major Findings; Struggling Schools; Thriving Sc hools; and An Agenda tor the I98()s. 



Mcljor Findings ^ ^^^ section lists 25 important findings. The list is not exhaustive. Additional findings appear 

in the Fiighlights and Commt nt sections of each chapter. 

1 . Catholic high schools have in common a set of important emphases and characteris- 
tics. Sch(X)ls share a common mission (academic excellence, faith development, sense 
of community). They provide programs designed to meet these goals, create a climate 
which combines caring with order, and admit into their community staff and students 
who share common values and a common heritage. At the same time, schools are di- 
verse. Variations in location, resources, student characteristics and needs, gover- 
nance, and size make each schookunique. 

2. Eleven percent of Catholic high scljiool students are non-Catholic. The figure appears 
relatively stable. In about half of all schools, principals report that, since 1978, the per- 
centage has "stayet^ about the same." 

i. Students in Catholic high schools do not typically come from economically advan- 
taged families. Based on 1982-1983 estimates, about one-third of students come from 
families with annual incomes below $20,000, one-third from families in the $20,000- 
$30,000 range, and one-third from fami lies earning over $30,000. The percent of fam- 
ilies earning under $20,000 who are served by Catholic schools is similar to the per- 
cent of all American families earning less than $20,000. Compared with the U.S. pop- 
ulation, slightly fewer families at the extremes of income distribution (under $10,000, 
over $50,000) have students in Catholic high schools. 

4. Eighteen percent of Catholic high school students are nierhbefvpf a minority The per- 
centage of minority enrollment is slightly lower in CatFjplic high schools than in public 
schools. Compared with public schools, theCatholiyfiigh school student population 
has a lower percentage of Blacks and a higher percentage of Hispanics. According to 
principals, the percentageof minority students has increased since 1978 in 37 percent 
of schools, remained stable in 57 percent, and decneased in only six percent. 

5 . Minority percentages among school leaders and sta^bre much lower than for students. 
Five percent of teachers are members of a minority asV^ four percent of school board 
members, and three percent of administrators. 

f). The average Catholic high school gives financial aid to 13 percent of its students, with 
financial need being the most important criterion. It is estimated that Catholic high 
schools awarded $54,000,000 in aid in 1982-1983. 

7. Education for the handicapped is n(jt a high priority in most Catholic high schools. 
More than four out of ten schools do not view education for the handicapped as rele- 
vant or important to their mission. Schools that do serve handicapped students struggle 
to find ways to do so etiectively. Only seven percent of principals claim that their 
s( hools' efforts on behalf of the handicapped are "excellent" or "quite good." Thirty 
percent evaluate their schools as only "fair" n "poor" in this area. 

8. Principals give high marks to teachers. In nearly all schools, teachers are viewed as 
deeply committed both to high academic standards and to faith development. Teach- 
ers' commitment to the religious mission of the school remains strong even though the 
majority of teachers (77%) are now laity, in sharp contrast to a 1962 figure of 30 per- 
cent. 

9. The rate of teacher turnover is high. Fifty-four fx^rcent of Catholic high chool teachers 
have five years of teaching expt^rienc e or less. (Twenty -eight percent have been on the 
job two years or less.) Only about eight percent of public hifth school teachers have less 
than five years of experience. The high rate of turnover is related to compensation . The 
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dveriige starting Siikiry tor .1 tirst-ywr tetuher with a I}. A. is only $11,121. The averdge 
maximum salary tor a teacher with a master's dt^gree is $2(),1()S. These figures (for 
19H4) are considerably t3elow those for public school teachers. Though the com- 
bination of high turnover and low salaries has the potential for creating problems in 
tcMcher morale, a majority of administrators perceive that teacher morale is high in 
their schools. 

1 0. Catholic high schools in general plac e a premium on academic excellence. Eighty per- 
cent of students are enrolled in a college preparatory or academic program, with only 
10 percent following a vocational or business course of study An estimated 83 percent 
of graduates in the class of 1983 entered an institution of higher education, a figure 
considerably higher than that reported for public high school students. 

1 1 . The fine arts appear to be a low priority in Catholic high schools. High schools/On the 
average, require only one semester of fine arts, and nearly half (49%) of all schools 
have no graduation requirements in this area. When principals were asked to rank or- 
der, in terms of importance, each of 14 educational goals for their high schools, "de- 
veloping aesthetic appreciation" was, on the average, the lowest ranked of all 14 goals. 

12. Religion permeates high school life at many levels. Schools, on the average, require 
about three-and-one-haif years of religion coursework. In a majority of high schools, 
half or more of all classes begin with prayer. Two-thirds of schools require Catholic 
students to attend all liturgical functions, and about half (58%) require all non-Calh- 
olics to attend. Most schools take steps to ensure that students develop commitments 
to promote the social teachings of the Catholic Church. 

1 3. Service is an integral" part of nearly all Catholic high school programs: 93 percent of 
schools offer service opportunities for their students, and in nearly half of all schools, 
off-campus service programs can be taken for credit. This emphasis on service is one 
unique feature of Catholic high schools. Former U.S. Commissioner of Education 
Ernest Boyer has recently suggested that service — because of its potential for shaping 
a sense of social responsibility — be made a requirement in public high schools^ 

14. Six dimensions of school climate typify most Catholic high schools: a strong emphasis 
on discipline, an orderly environment (absence of behavior problems), shared com- 
mitment to academics, structure, a sense of community, and high teacher and student 
morale. These elements are commonly cited in the literature on school excellence as 
important ingredients for effecting strong academic achievement.^ 

1 5. Catholic high schools experience relatively few serious behavior problems. Reported 
rates of absenteeism, class-cutting, and vandalism are much lower than in public 
schools. Others have argued that this is because Catholic high schools expel or sus- 
pend students who engage in problem behaviors.* However, these findings reveal that 
schools, on the average, expel less than one percent of their students each year. Fur- 
thermore, some Catholic high schools report that they admit students who have been 
expelled from public schools for behavior or academic reasons. 

1 6. The average Catholic high school, in the last 10 years, h is had three different persons 
Jn the principalship. Eleven percent have had just one principal in the last 10 years, 38 

percent have had two, 32 percent have had three, and 19 percent have had four or 
more. Further research is needed to evaluate what impact this relatively high rate of 
turnover in leadership has on the educational enterprise. 

1 7. From the principals' point of view, considerable control and authority is vested in 
school administrators. Principals are given broad powers, far greater than those usu- 
ally given to public school principals. The Catholic high school principal assumes 
many of the responsibilities of a local superintendent in the public sector. Teachers, 
however, do not have much decision-making authority, even on matters of curriculum 
and graduation requirements. One recent report suggests that "a move toward col- 
leagueship as the organising principle " for school governance would "also serve the 
concern for equity— that those who make sacrifices to support the system deserve 
voic e in its governam e."^ 

18. Catholic high schools are economically efficient, with a per-pupil expenditure, in 
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1982-1983, of $1,783. This ranges from $1,544 in the largest schools (those with 
more than 1 ,000 students) to $2,272 for the smallest schools (those with fewer than 
300 students). The estimated per-pupi I expenditure for public schools in 1 982-1 983 
was $2,786. 

19. Although most schools report that income matched or exceeded expenses in 1982- 
1983, two major sources of financial stress face most schools. Teacher salaries are low; 
without new sources of income, there is the risk that teacher turnover rales, already 
high, will continue to increase. A second stress point has to do with deferred mainte- 
nance. Many schools have underfunded deferred maintenance accounts, or have none 
at all.*^ These stress points, combined with increasing financial shortages in religious 
communities and tuition rates that cannot be raised substantially without threatening 
a considerable loss of students, place Catholic high schools in a precarious financial 
position. 

20. Wh'le some schools have institutied multi-faceted development programs, many have 
not. Only about half of Catholic high schools have a development office in operation 
and only 35 percent have a full-time development officer. A majority of schools attempt 
to carry out fundraising activities without incorporating them into a coherent, long- 
term development plan. 

21 . Eighty-four percent of Catholic high schools have parents' org.inizalions. Nine out of 
10 schools benefit from the services of parent volunteers. On the average, less than 
one-third of parents are active in parents' organizatic^ns. This suggests that considera- 
ble undeveloped potential remains for building a sense of partnership between school 
and parents. 

22. Thirty-six percent of schools have experienced an increase in enrdllment since 1978; 
38 percent report a decrease. Enrollment increases are reported most frequently by 
schools in these categories; private schools, girls' schools, large schools (with over 
1,000 students enrolled), and schools located in the New England and West/Far West 
regions. Enrollment decreases are most common in inter-parochial, coeducational, 
and small schools (enrollment under 300), as well as those located in the Plains region. 

23. Principals evaluated schools in 45 areas of school life. Areas receiving the most posi- 
tive evaluations tend to fall into the genera I categories of school climate, academic pro- 
grams, and religious education. Least favorable ratings were given to schools' perform- 
ance in serving the disadvantaged and promoting constituent (i.e., parents, 
community, parishes) involvement in the life of the school. 

24. Schools with relatively large concentrations of low-income students (21% or more) 
have graduation requirements as rigorous as those in other schools and provide a po- 
sitive school climate as successfully as other schools. These schools are distinctive in 
a number of ways. 1 hey have disproportionately high percentages of women religious 
in administrali\e and teaching positions, depend more than other schools on subsidies 
and contributed services, and are more likely than other schools to have experienced 
an enrollment decline since 1978. 

25. Of the four types of schools (private, diocesan, parochial, and inter-parochial) exam- 
ined in this report, parochial schools are particularly distinctive. Compared to the 
other three, they have fewer resources and facil ities, pay lower salaries to teachers, and 
have higher percentages of minority and low-income students. These schools are in 
great need of financial assistance if they are to provide thec^ptir^iaif'ducation possible 
for the special student populations they serve. 



Slril^y^lill^ Schools, ^'^^^ chapters in this report provides descri()live information al)out ( atholic high 
I lirixillii Schools ^^^^^^^^l*'' chaptor focuses on a particular slice of school lif(\ At this point, an iill(»mpl is 
^ made to synthesize these findings to evaluate the overall health and well-being ot ( alholic 

high schools. To make this evaluation, criteria must be ( hosen against whi( h the well-l)eing 
of s( hools ( an hi^ measured. The c rit( ria given bek)W provide a starting point for describing 
s( hool health. They are presented with a summary of how weil these< riteria art* beting mc»tin 
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Catholic high schools. It is anticipated that other researchers will refine and improve on this 
work. 

INDEX OF SCHOOL HEALTH 

A global index of school health was developed by assigning schools a value of + 1 for each of 
JO positive characteristics and a value of - 1 for each of 30 negative characteristics. The in- 
dex, then, ranges from - 30 to ^- 30. We considered schools with a score approaching - 30 
to be struggling schools, and schools with a score in the direction of ^ 30 to be thriving or 
prosperous schools. 

The 30 positive and 30 negativecriteriacovera range of areas, includingenrollment trends, 
trends in achievement test scores, level of morale, sense of community, discipline, order, ac- 
ademic emphasis, emphasis on religion, and finances and development. The 30 positive cri- 
teria represent many of the features one would expect to find in a school that is fulfilling its 
mission as a Catholic high school. The 30 negative criteria represent characteristics which 
suggest that the mission is not being fulfilled. 

School health & «vell-being score assigned: 



Charactefistic 
Since 1978: 

Student enrollment (Q13.2) 

Numl^er of students requesting 
transfer to public schools (QB.b) 

Standardized academic achievement 
test scores (Q13. 7) 

Serious disciplinary problems (Q13.9) 

Number of professional staff (Q13.11 ) 

Parent involvement (Q 13.23) 

Number of specialists: special 
education teachers, media 
specialists, etc. (Q13.12) 

Principais's rating of: 

Development program (Q14.18) 

Religious education (Q14,28) 

Sense of community ( Q 14,21 ) 

Stdft morale (Q14. 21) 

Promoting faith development among 
students (C? 14. i2) 

Discipline policy ((^14. 19) 

Valiu* or moral (hIu( ation ((^14. 41 ) 

Devrlopim; sensitivity to rrU iai 
()rethni( minorities ((^14.4.^)) , 

KesponfliMH to th*» sp(>( iai ncwis 
of minority students ((^14.1 \) 



Plusi 

Increase 

Decrease 

Increase 
Decrease 
Increase 
Increase 

Increase 



Outstanding 
or quite good 

Outstanding 
or quite good 

Outstanding 
or quite good 

Outstanding 
or quite good 

Outstanding 
or quite good 

Outstanding 
or quite good 

Outstanding 
or quite good 

Outstanding 
or quite good 

Outstanding 
or quite good 



Mimisi 

Decrease 

Increase 

Decrease 
Increase 
Decrease 
Decrease 

Decrease 

Fair or poor 
Fair or poor 
Fair or poor 
Fair or poor 
Fair or poor 
Fair or poor 
Fair or poor 
Fair or poor 
Fair or poor 
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Characteristic 



School health & well-being score assigned: 



Principars rating of: (Continued) 


Plus 1 


Minus 1 


Ke( ruitinganc) retaining low-income 


Outstanding 


Fair or poor 


students ((^14.14; 


or quite good 




Mathematics curriculum (Q14.4) 


(Outstanding 


Fair or poor 




or quite good 




Science curriculum (Q14.7) 


Outstanding 


Fair or poor 




or quite good 




Stimulating progress in writing 


Outstanding 


Fair or poor 


..1 ill. i ^ \ t A n \ 

skills {Q14. 8) 


or quite good 




Providing challenging service 


Outstanding 


Fair or poor 


opportunities for students (Q14.31 ) 


or quite good 




Contlicl between administrators and 






teachers (Q9.11A) 


Relatively little 


Relatively hi] 


Tea( hers rated as taking time to , 






respond to students' individual 






needs (Q9.1 IN) 


High 


Low 


Teachers rated on ability to motivate^ 






students (Q9.11 J) 


High 


Low 


Teachers rated on supporting the reli- 






gh)us mission gf the school (Q9.11 D) 


High 


Low 


Students rated on academic 






motivation (Q9.11C) 


High 


Low 


Tea( hers r^led on a( .idemic expectations 






lor students (Q9. 11 H) 


High 


Low 


Probk»m ot absenteeism {i)7A7A) 


None or minor 


Moderate or 




» 


serious 


Problem of class QUtting(Q7.17B) 


None or minor 


Moderate or 






serious 


Prol)lem of repeated failure to do 






homework (Q7.1 7E) 


None or minor 


Moderate or 



serious 



CATHOLIC HIGH SCHOOLS AND THE INDEX OF SCHOOL HEALTH 

tight hundred and ninety schools were scored on this index, which has a theoretical range of 
- \{) to + }(). Some key findings are these: ^ 

• the k)west score yblained on the index was - lb; the highest, + 

• Thi* average score was f 1^). 

• Only 14 schools (1.S%) rec eived a score bek)w(). 

• Nineteen percent of schools received a secure of + 21 or higher . 

Exhibit lb.1 shows how schools are distributed ak)ng the school health conlinuum. The re- 
sults are rather striking. Nearly all s( hools (98%) are al)ove 0 (where 0 re|)r(»sents the midpoint 
on the irifk»x —a position one might lab(»l "surviving"). A( ( oidingly theCatholi( high schools 
survev(H) kMn strongly to the high end ol the health ( ontinuum. Almost all s( hools are t loser 
to "thriving" than to "struggling." 

It is important to l)t» dear about what this index ot health is measuring. It pLues very little 
(»m|)bisis ))n financ iai h(Mlth, v\i v\)\ as this might l)e related to slu(k»nt (enrollment trends. 
Rather, h<»alth is an overall infk»x having to (k) with ()rogram emphasis (ac ackunic s, religion, 
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EXHIBIT 16.1 : Distribution of Schools on the Index of School Health 



The ( atholii HirH hiKil; 
A National Portrait 




Struggling 
Schools 



Surviving 
Schools 



Thriving 
SchooiS 
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v.ilucs), student outcomes in these .uo.is, .ind .i climate conducive to student development. 
I he index would not apply to public s( 'lools, for it includes several dimensions of mission and 
program that are unique to Catholic sc nools. Generally, then, Catholic high schcjols are doing 
what they intend to do. Very few .ire experiencing failures as they seek to fulfill their^nission, 
This shouki be welcome news to the Catholic school community but two caveatXare in 
order First, the majority of schools .ire in the + 1 to + 20 range (Exhibit 16.1 ). Althou^ this 
represents something above the level of survival, these schools h.ive reason to seek imptove- 
ment. Second, since this analysis is based on reports from principals, many of the elements 
.ire perceptual rather than f.M tual in nature; therefore, the accuracy of these perceptual judg- 
ments cannot be determined without further research, 

VARIATIONS IN SCHOOL HhALTH 

Fxhibit 16.2 sliows how .werage s( ores on the index of sc hool health v.iry l)y these six school 
demographic variables: sii^e. sc h(M)l type, gender composition, percent minority percent low- 
income, and region. 

Sc hool .werages do not v.iry greatly Of the 27 different school c ategories examined in Ex- 
hil)it 16.2, the lowest .wer.ige is + 12.1 (for parochial schools) .ind the highest is + 1b.6 (for 
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EXHIBIT 16.2: 



Ihe Catholk MikH ScHiniI: 
A National Portrait 
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Average Scores on School Health Index by 
Six Demographic Characteristics^ 



School Type 




Enrollment Size 




Parochial 


12.5 


Under 300 


14.3 


Inter-parochial 


14.1 


300-500 


14.7 


Diocesan 


14.4 


501-750 


15.4 


Private 


16.5 


751-1000 . 


15.3 






Over 1000 


16.1 


Gender Comnosition 




P^rrpnt Minoritv 

r w will iTintwi iiy 




Cf3ed Scho "*ls 


14.5 


0-2% 


14 2 


Boys' Schools 


15.7 


3-5% 


14.0 




1 ^ ft 


D- 1 U /O 


1 Q A 

1 3.D 






11-25% 


16.7 






26-100% 


14.9 


Region 




Percent Low*incoine 




Mideast 




0% 


15.6 


Southeast 


14.8 


1-10% 


15.3 


Plains 


14.9 


11-20% 


13.0 


Great Lakes 


15.0 


21-100% 


13.2 


New England 


15.2 






West/Far West 


16.6 







schools in the West/Far West region). This relatively small range in average school health 
st ores suggests that Catholic high schools, regardless of demographic setting, tend to be 
closer to the "thriving" end of the school health continuum than the "struggling" end. 

Although differences among categories are small, statistical ly significant ones occur within 
the region, percent low-income, percent minority, and school type categories.^ No significant 
differences are found for enrollment size or gender composition. These differences can be 
summarized as follows: 

• Private schools have the highest school health average of the four school types, and pa- 
rochir^l schools the lowest. 

• Sc hool health averages are highest for schools with minority populations of 11-25 per- 
cent and lowest for schools with minority populations of 5 percent or less. 

• School health averages are inversely related to percentages of low-income students, with 
higher averages for schools with lower percentages of low-income students. 

• Schools located in the Wes' Far West have higher school health scores than other 
schools. Schools in the Mideast have the lowest average score. 

While these differences are significant, the theme that predominates is that all school lypes, 
regardless of category, are relatively high on the school health index. Only 10 percent of the 
variance in the school health index can be accounted for the six demographic variables." 
Presumably, school health is largely a function of other characteristics such as leadership, tra- 
dition, student characteristics, teacher characteristics, and resources. 

URBAN SCHOOLS 

It has been noted earlier in this report that Catholic high schools seek to serve inner-citv mi- 
nority populations and low-income students. A special analysis was made of 108 schools with 
the following charac teristics: 

- Located within the city limits of a metropolitan area having a population of 1()0,()()() or 
more 

-tnrolling 2b f)erc(»nt of norc* minority students 

— Iwenty-onr pt»rcent or rru >re low- income students 
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The analysis reveals that these sc hools allain an average of + 1^ on the sc hool h( ilth index, 
this is exactly the average tor all Catholic high schools, suggesting that inner-city si hools are 
as su< t esstui at fulfilling their mission as other schools. 

o 

t 

It is ( lear from the data analyzed in this report that Catholic high schools are relatively 
strong educational institutions. Many however, have not reached their potential or face finan- 
cial strains that threaten their well-l>eing. Ten recommendations for strengthening Catholic 
high sc hools are listed below, not ar "ording U) their importance, for that must be determined 
liy individual sc hools, l)as(?d on their own needs, but to stimulate dialogue, reflection, and 
action. 

1. FINANCIAL RESOURCES 

In terms of programs and student outcomes. Catholic high schools are relatively sound. But 
sc hools are not as sound in financial matters. As noted earlier in this report, schools cannot 
long c ontinge to pay lay teachers at the current bw level. Funds for deferred mafntenance are 
not adequate to maintain fac ilities. Subsidies from religioL. orders are declining. Substantial 
ox frectuent increases in tuiti(jn may create, rather than resolve, fjrwncial problems, especially 
if they reduce enrollment. 
Pressing financial probk*nis that threaten Catholic \\vih schools must be addressed. The first 
* step IS to make the public aware of the seriousness of thes^ problems and their implications, 
not only for Catholics, but for the nation as a whole. The se^^ond step is to motivate Catholic 
communities— loc ally regionally nationally— to develop new strategies to ensure the stabil- 
ity of Catholic schools. These strategies may include revitalized efforts to obtain federal or 
' state assistance. It is also recommended that schools examine and adopt established money 
management and cash flow techniques similar to those routinely employed in the business 
community 

2. DEVELOPM.ENT 

Individual Catholic high sc hools c an do nxich more in the area c»f develop' nent than they now 
do. A well-conceived, multi-faceted deveR>f^ment (Kcjgram isessential for pi ocu ring on-going 
and sustaim^d support from a school s various constituencies. Schools must examine their 
performance in this area, seek counsel and advice from sc lools with successful programs, 
.Hid cli aw upon the c»xpertise of development personnel in national service organizations. 

{. SERVICE TO HArJDICAPPED STUDENTS 

\ atholi( high sc hools have not met their ()()tential in providing educational opportunities for 
th(» h*in(li( a()pe(l. .New ellnrts ar(^ ncvded in this area, although financ iai constraints may be 
a niaior impedimcfit. Sc hools should oecome more aggressive in seeking funding from federal 
and slat(» sourc es/as well as from foundations and individuals with spec iaI interest in serving 
the h«mclic .ipp(*d. 

4. MINORITIES 

IVrc entages of nnnoritic»s who tc?ac h. aclmir»istc»r, or starve on school Ixiards are far bek)W the 
per( entages of minority stuck'ntsjn ( atholic high sc hool^ New efforts shouki be directed to 
the rei ruitment and r(M(»ntion of sue h minority partic ipation. 

1. ltA« HER TURNOVER 

( )ne ot thr more* striking iind gs in this study is the high rate of lay teai her turnover. This is 
' ti(»d, in part, to \vw\ ol safari(»s and fring(» l)enelits. Hi^h turnovc»r potentially threatens ♦he 
ediK ational (Mil(»r|)ris(v N(»vv c»fforts ar(» iiet»cU'(l to buiki morf» stal)k» t(M( hinv; la( ultM and 
lh(» strat(*^;y must inc lu(''» u\o\v adr(iuat<' ( ompensation. 
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b. ROLl OF TEACHERS IN GOVERNANCE 

The rc'ltilivrly small rolo Liy tedc hers pkiy in school ^overnarK e mdy also (onlriluile lo Ihe 
* turnover rdles. It is lime to rerx<imine Koveriiiince proc edures dful rtn o^ni/e Ikil Ihe niiijority 
ol Um( l«»rs cUe Liity most ol whom Mv nuikinj; finiUic inl snc ritit es to UMt h in n t dlholit high 
s( hool. 

7. LOW-INCOME STUDENTS 

( )ne ot the Wiiys this ndlion cdn help the poor is to provide them with c|u*ility educ ation. Cath- 
oIk high s( hools nidke d nuijor contril)ution here, although muc h more could be done. It h<is 
neen observed thdt low-income serving schools dre programniiiticiilly sound. But they are 
()iirtic ulcirly vulnerable in the tirea of liniinces. Forty perc ent ol sc hools serving high percent- 
ages of low-income students did not have enough income to mate h expenses in 1982- 198 i. 
Concurrently, their enrollments are dec lining more than other schools. Ways must be found 
to keep these sc hools vial)le. Parishes, div)c esan offices, religious orders, and the broader 
( atholic community must resolve to project and nurture these special schools. 

8. SERVICE PROIECTS 

A uniciue facet of Catholic high school [)rograms is service. Students in mcjst schools have the 
opportunity to become involved in community efforts to promote healing and social justice. 
These programs potentially help students develop the concefit of social resf)C)nsibility and sc> 
lidify the : betwt»en faith and action. Little is known about how well these programs func- 
tion. Sc^rvice programs ought to be c valuated and efforts made to make these vitiill experiences 
an ingredient in all students' high schoo' experienc e. 

9. FINE ARTS 

Relatively low priority is given to instruction in music, drama, and art and to the develcjpment 
of artistic sensitivity arfd apprec iation. Many schools have no graduation reciuirements in this 
arcM. The area of the fine arts deserves to l)e upgraded. New strategies might include ( 1 ) form- 
ing cooperative partm^rships with [)ublic sc hools and other Catholic high schools, (2) explor- 
ing a partnership with k)cal art schools, art associations, concert organi;?ations, and the like, 
arid ii) utTli^ing the talents and expertise of parents and other supporters to provide volunteer 
tcMching and supervision in the area of fine arts. 

10. COMPUTER EDUCATION 

Computer literacy is becoming increasingly essential for survival in modern society. All but a 
handful of schools can make much fuller use of available computer ecjuipment. Thought 
sii'jukl l)e given to the best ways to use computer technology as a learning tool. Schools should 
also help students l)ecome familiar wi*!i computers, since many undoubtedly will required 
to use computers in some fashion in their post high school careers. 

Another way of preparing students for this new technology would be to help them confront 
the value issues raised by teclinok)gical advanc es. No matter how advanced the technology 
tior how innovative the techniciues, l)oth tc\K hers and students must continue to raise ethical 
and moral queslions about the impact of these technologies and techniques on the well -being 
and dignity of humankind. 
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*ils() C urrence, ( .(1<^84, N<)veml)t»r 14) '( *ilh()li( s( hools filed' is reMllirnunl hy its chdfupions, 
( olffntin find (ireek'y f dudUtun Wvok. p. 1, j report of the ( onfereiKeonConif),irinM Puf)lk dnd 
Private S( hools, s))()nsore(l by Stanford University's Institute for Kese»ir( h on Edu( titionjl Finance 
tind Cloveni.im (» 

1*?. Cireeley A.M. iWH2).( titholu hii;h s( luyols iWd niinnrity sliKhnts, New Briinswi(H<, N|: Irjnsac- 
tion. 

I i. Bryk, A S., Holland, l!B., Lee, V[ ., C arriedo, R. 0984). Hfv( Inv ( afho/K s( hnt)ls. An vxpkn\ 
Hon. Washington, DC: N( tA. 

14. The short form survey included these survey questions: 1. 1,1. 2, 2 . 1,2 . 2, 2 . i, i 4, i. 5, i.b, i.7, ^.24. 
i. i \, M.24, H.25, H.ih, H.27. On these it(»ms, the follow-up sample is added lu the original sample 
of 910 when reportinr, findings. 

1 These are the regional breakdowns hisloric ally used by NC tA in compiling statistical reports. They 
are different from U.'\ census regions. 

C illclDtCr 1 ^ ^^^^ t»xample, Pilarc^yk, D.E. (19H^2). Whai makes Catholic schools Catholic f In Sem/nar on 
* C afho//c Sec (»m/arv £(/ucafK>n. Now and /n thvlututv. (pp. l(i-22). Washington, DC: The National 

(!aiholic Educational Association. 

2. Kes(K)nses to tlie following were summed toyreld a Mgureof 8 i%: (Catholic four-year college. Cath- 
olic seminary, non-Catholic private lour year college, publicly supported f*)ur-year college or uni- 
versity, and two-year college. 

i. National ( atholic Educational As^soc iation. (19H4). |The beliefs and Mluesof teachers in Catholic 
high s( hools. I Unpublished data. 

4. For data on academic at hievc»ment in (Mtholic high s( hools, see( oleman, j.S., Hotter, T, & Kilg've, 
S. ( I9H2I. Hi^h «.c honi a( /i/evemenf . Puhin , ( af/jo/u , and pr/va/ ' s( ho')/s ( omfhuvd. New York: 
Hasic Hooks. ' 

^. Seventy-sevc»nperc ent o* princ ipals rank this goal in the to)j 7 oi^ of a list o' 14. 

{}. See note # i lor this ( hapter. ^ 

r. Pert entages for "enthusiastic arul )jroud" and "s.itislied" were (>imbin(»d. 

H. See, for exam))l(^y\n(lers()n, C .S. (19H2. Fall). The search for sc hool i limate: A revic»vv ot the re- 
search. Kev/evv o/ /(/(/( uf/o/ia/ Kvsviud), 'iJ. ihH-42(). 

^) Haumrind, (). ( 197 \). The developnuMitol fcfMruniental ( ()rn))eteiue through soc lali/ation. In Pi( k, 
A. (hi ). M/n/N'sof.) Syn^)()'>t^\ on ( htld /'sy ^o/o^>y, 7 
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I ( olenian, ! S., Holler, F. Kilgore, S ( 19»2l. ^ //g/) sr hool .u htvvrmrnt. I\il)ln , ( Mholn , and 
pnvatr s( hools ( onjparec/ New York: BtisK Hooks. 

2. Abraniowit/, S., ^ Stat khouse, F A. i ')?*()). Ihc fnivatv h/g/i s( hool today Washington, IK : LI S. 
I )e))artment of FdiK ation. ( )ffi( e of Hiiu ational Kes(Mr( h ,ind lni))rovem(»nt.,Nation.il Insntnle of 
ldu( alion. 

i Per( entagt'U^ure was interpolated, based on average per( entage given tor ^.Ti 

4 U.S. Bu#'au()f theCerisus. (1 IfH). SMf/sf/( al Aostrat t ot thf^ iJnitvd Stairs: /9/{4 Washington, (X : 
Clovernment Printing ( )fli( e. 

K I he survey asked for raw numbers f)f all students and for five rate/rthnu ily c .ilc^gories. N.itional 
tiverages were ( omputed by dividing the total niimbelV»l students in a ( atej',ory by the total number 
of students (total lu»re means th<' sum ol all st hools in the survey). ( )n e,i( h r<u e/elhnu ity ( ategory, 
there are missing data (about 10% ol s( hools did not re)M)rt rat e^ethnu ity ruimlH»rs|. Additional 
analyses indu ated that non reiiorting sc hools (li.l not diller fron re))orting s( hools f)n .iveriigfi 
s( hool si/e, a variable wIik h is i orrelated with minority ))er( entage. 

♦i ( het kson s( hools with missing data indu ,ite (hat nof i-r<'porfin«* ' lolsdul not diller from report- 
ing s( hools in s( hool si/e. 

r 1 ederal ligures h.ised ori I * S Bureau ol the ( eiiMis, ( iirreni Po))ulation Ke))orls. serf's P (lO. No. 
140. as re)iorte(l in U.S. Hureju ol the ( ensus. (198 0. SMf/sf/rj/ Ahstfat ts ot tlu^ i hutted Sf.ifev 
)). 4()0. f igures are lor households ol lour. N.iHonal li^jures lor lainiliesol live. six. oi seven or 
more do not differ ,ippre( iably lr<»m those lor households of Un\r 

a ( olern.in el al.. 19H2.)) 47 

9 ( olfMn.inet.il . 19H2.)> \'\ 
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" 111 I ^> ^ .ifh()/« ('/( icnMrv ,Hu/ sc(«)n(/.iry s( bonis in thv U.S. Notre D.inu'; Univcrsilv ot Nolro [>ame 

Press 

J Siinuncrs, A A , S Woltc, B.I . ( IM77). C .m si hools m.ike a ditkwnro!' AnwrK ,vn [( o/iorh/c J^vvivw, 

*v Ilu'( orrcl.ilion iM'lwern |M'r( c'nl.if»(» l.iy'U'.u hers .iiul cniphaMsoii siudc»r»l rf'li^kaisJtM'lopment is 
KMp' .(HM)I). 

4, Melropolilcin Lite lnsuran( e ( onipany. ( l*IH4). / he Anient an teac her New Y'jrK; Aulhor, p, H. 

( orrelalions lietween |>erc enlage staff at si hool Iwu years or less and these variables are: 

niaxinuim M.A. salary: - . (p< .0001 ) 

lM»«inninH salary for B.A.: - ,1 i (/X.OOO i) 

i^'nureavailabilily .24(p<.0001) 

|. ather inlereslin tolleilivehar^atnin^: .20(p<.000|) 

f. i ililiesand resources (Kmiposile index): ,24 Ip' OOOl I 

lrm«e Ix^nefils: 17 (p- .0001 » 

(). ( orrelalions between turnover .ind these fa( tors are nonsignificant. 

7. National tduiation Association annual report on schools. (1984, April 24) LM hday, p. 1. 

M. Ciiant. W.V.,\ Snyder, T.l). ( V)H J), l^i^rst ni vduiatinn statistit s, m i-84 Washington, DC: Na- 
lioiyil ( enter for Edui .ition Statistii s, p. il . Public elementary and high sc hools combined. 

( atholu high SI h(M)l ratu^s reported mi this section are per school averages. School ratios computed 
l)y dividing total numl)er of students in sc hool by total number of full-time teachers. Public school 
figure tor 19H2 is See O/gesf ot vduidlion sfar/sfK s, /9/J 3-fl4, p. 45. 

10. Puhlu s( h(H)l data are from these souri es: 

Sex distribution - ♦rom /he Ameman feaiher, p. 12. 
hluiatKU) fron) /)v^'est ()f ediKaf/fW) >U\tisiHs, /9»*n-«4, p. 51. 
Age - from fhr AmvriitM} feaiher 12. 

Salary- based on Boyer, El. ( 198 \), ^/^gh s( /km)/; A rvport on se( ondtuy vdm .Uion in Amvridi. 
New York: Har|H»r Kow. Boyer gives 1981 - 1982 figure of $12 .7b9. higure was adjusted l)y 10 per- 
'( ent as an .ittempt U) estimaie 198 1984 figure. 

'Meiit pav from f du( ation«il Ki^search Service ( 1984, March 7). Minno.ipohs St. v and fribuni\ p. 
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( Ml'l^^lrr J- ' ' HrliDnal ( onimission on t\(ellen(e in Education. ll98i). A naf/on <it risk: //le tmpvr.itnv tor 
y r ^ r(/u«af/()na/r(»N)fni.Washingt()ii,IX :li.S. |)epartm('nt()fE(lu(ati()n.pp. IH 19. 

1 See loolnote # \. p. i U\, in BoyiT, f I ( 1*^8 i). / //g/) Sr /loo/. A /e/torf on sec one/an' e(/u(af/on in 
AnuTM a New York: Harper .Si Kow. 

\ B(Aer 198 rp(). 7*1 

J I he piibli s< honi figure for th<' a< «ideniu trai k was < omputed by sul)tra( ting fn)m 100 the voia- 
lioiial atiTI general per< ent.ig<'s as presented by Boyer. 

. I his figun» ^v.f^ <Mn!|uiled hv subtr.uting from 100 tlie percent of priiu ipaK r(»s|K,nding "0" to 
i|ues|ion 4. 1 

l» ( olenian. |.S.. Molfer. I.. .S. Kilgonv S. (I98ji Ui^h s( /ino/ ac /i/even?enf ruhin . ( Mhola , am/ 
pnv.ih' N( luit)!^ ( onip.in'*/ New York: Ba-.i( Books. [). 74. 

^ I hese llndlnJ^ essentiallv replic aU* those n'ported l)v ( olenian et al.. 1982. 

n ( ulem.inet .il . I98J. p. "4 

<l Bo\er 198 98. 
H) Mover l'>8 T pp. ,!i)2 Jl i. 
I 1 S<»c, toi e\.inipl<\ ( olenian el al ., 198.*. 

\J I Ml .1 res lew. se(^ Walberg. U I . iV. Slianahan. F l * l98 «). I hgh s( hool eftee ts on individual students. 

ftlifi ,\tu)ih\l Wes(M/( hri, l-. 4 9. Part li of lliis pro|e( I will deal in greater depth wilh the (|iiestion 

ol ( nriM ulaf olierinj'.s. and wlietlier (he offerings appear to \)v nioie propedv tre.itinl as input vari- 

,il»l<'s oi as s( liool level \ariables. 
I \ ( aaiit. VV.V, \ Snvder. ID (I9HU. I hi^i-^t of t^dm Mion stAtr.tn ^. /9;< >' H4 VVasliinglon J )( : Na- 

ttnii.il ( (Milerlor IdiH .ilion SijlmtK s, pp. 72 7 \. 

I \ ( olcMiianetal., 198J.pp 9-1 97 
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I. Niilioiuil C ()iU(»r(»n(<» ol C iilholu Uisliops. (I07J). In H\Hh «is /(»si/s ilnl A ihwlur.il mr^^ii^r on 
i iUhnlii iHluiiWon. Wtishiiiglon. IX. : Uiiilt'tl Suites C «ilh()li( CoiMeTtMU (». Scc.jiso N«ili()ii«il C oii- 
lercPK e of C «ilh(jlK Bishops. ( 197*)). Shtirni^ ihv li^ht ot Uith: N»if/o/Ki/ ( iifcc hrtn ,1/ (//zee toiv lor 
i iitlmlu s 0/ thr Unitvd Statrs. W*ishinglon, DC : Uniled Sidles C cilholi( C onlrrciu (». 

1. S(»r ( hiiplrr IJ, S(»rvi( v: llu» new C*cirn(»git» unil, in Boyer, t.L. ( tli^l) s( hoo/; /\ rc/wjrf on 
sec o/i(Airv (»(/(/( ittton in Amt^nt a. New York: Hiirper Row. 

r llenis Mken «ilone or inc lud(Ml in <i si <ik* lo pro(lu( v tvu h of ihc lislecl dcnio^rtifihic wcrt*: l'(»r( cnl 
of niinorily slude»nls (Ql7), Male»-ftmik» sludeni rdlio (Q l.'i); A( «uk»nii( pcrforuMiK t* of \hv siu- 
denis (Q i.2l, (^.i ..lb); Number of dist iplindry proWems ((^4.1 , C^4.Z i}4}}, i)7A7): his( «d IumIiIi of 
Ihe school (C^ 11.1,(^11.17); IVrpupilexp(»n(lilures((^ 1.4,(^10.17); So( lotTononiic sMIusof ihesUi- 
(kMils ((^ 1 JS. 1.2Z Q\.2^), Q^.i\ (^i. ISA, (^ 1. ISB); Port enl of non-C alhohc sludenls 

ii)S. \h): ( )p(TcilinH cUilhorily ((^ I.I ). 

4. "No rekilionship" indit cjles «i t orrt^kilion k»ss lh«m ± .20. 

C (»nlrcililv of religion correlciird .4S wilhcontern lortomniunily <ind . M) wilh ( ont em for spiriliul 
devek)pnienl; concern for conimunily correkiled .19 wilh f<iilh d(»vek)pnu»nl. 

C 'h'lntl^r (i ^ '"^^^*^"^P'^*' Colem«in, |.S., Hoffer, T,, Kilgore, S. ( 1482). tii^h .sc/)oo/»i( hivwmvnt: l^uhln , 
■'^ * " ( MhoUi , tuni priViUv schoo/s ( omp«iM»(/. New York: B<isic Books. 

J h)r «i review, see Wdlherg, HJ. ( IW4, Mtiy). Improving ihe produilivily of AmeriuVs s( hools. £(/- 
(UiWntuI li\nlvrship, pp. 19 J'i. 

•rV r for .m exiensive r(»vu»w of lht» ( lim<ile lileralure, see Anderson, (*.S. ( 1982, F»ill). Th(» stMrch for 

c liniiile: A r(»view of the research. Kev/e»vv 0/ £(/u( a(/on<i/ Rvsiwdi. 52, 168-420. 

4. B»isedon(^9.ll. P(»r( enliiges cue sums of c«ilegories h- 10. 

( olem.1nel.1l., 1982, pp. 112 in. 

0. See(^9.ll,sub-ilem 11. 

7. N.uion.il C.itholi( Edut .ilion.il Assot idlion. ( 1984). [The beliefs .md v.ilues of le.ic hers in C.ilholic 
high schookl Unpublished d.il.). 

H ( ompuletl by dividing number of sludenls who lefl becouse of diss.itisf.M lion by lol.il 9lh-l2lh 
gr.icleenrollmenl. 

9. ( orrel.ilions b(»lween .in index of sense ... ( ommunily ((^5.21, (^9.9. (^14.21 ) .ind ibese v.iri.ibles 
.ir(»: 

enrollmeni si/e: .I'ilp- .0001) 

sludeni morok» ((^9.1 }; .41 i(r .0001 ) 

KMC her mor.i le K ^9 . ^> , ( ^ 9 . 1 1 , ( ^ 14 . 2 1 ) : . S 2 ( / ) • .000 1 ) 

emphtisis on religion ((^'S.21, ( ornponenis b, d, g, k): .4') (/)• .0001 ) 
emph.isis on te.iching gk)l).il concern 1(^14. 10, 

(^14.1^,(^14.45): .40 (/r .0001) 

10. *( orrel.ilions l)elW(H»n .m index of disc iplin.iry problc»nis ((^717) .inci lhes<» v.iri.il)k»s cire: 
sludenlmor.de: - . I b (/)• :. 0001 ) 

le.K hermortile. - .12 (/j' -.0002) 

of freshmen re()uiring rem(»di.il ( ourse work: - . 14 (/)• .0001 ) 

slu(k»nl .K tidemic moliv.ilion ((^9.11, ( omponenis 

I, wilh I reversed): IS (/)• .0001) 

I I . ( orrel.ilions l)elween sludeni mor.ile 1(^9.1 ) .md ihese Vtiri.ibk^s .ire: 

s(»nseof( ommunily: .4 1 (/)• .0001) 

l(M( hermor.ikv .40 (p- .0001) 

sludcMil .K ridt»mi( moliv.ilion: .29 (/)• .0001 ) 

index of disc iplin.iry prehlems: .Iblp- .0001) 

empb.isis on religion: J2{fr .0001) 

(»mphtisis on Ic^.ic hing gk)b.il c oik c»m: .24 (/)• .0001 ) 

I 2. ( orrel.ilions of tcM( h(T mor.ik* ( 1 ilt»m index b.isi»(l 011 (^9.S, (^9.11, jnd (^14.2 1) witli ihese v.iri.i- 

l)k»s ,ir(». 

sense of ( omnuinily : .S2 (/)• . .0001 ) 

sludeni mor.ile: .40 (p- .0001) 

effe( livedisi iplim* poli( i(»s ((^9.11, (^14. 19): . IH (p- .0001) 

(»mphtisis()n r(»ligion: . 1 1 (/)• .0001 ) 

empKisis on le.ic hing glob.il c oiu ern: * . 10 (p- .000 1 ) 

le.ufin lurn()V(»r((^2.4()i: .I4(/)' .0001) 

profxKliori oi l.iy I(M( hers: .14 (/)• .0001 ) 

II I ri( ksoii, I ).A. ( 1981, ( )( lober). Ilu» superior soc i.il ( lim.ile of priv.ile s( hools Monu fUum. p. H. 
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^ 1 * 1 KMush.i.ir. ().f.<l'>72l. \/n(TM.r/MH)fip(//)//( s(/)0()/s /'.iUr//?s o/ (/fvc/sf(v. BdlUniortv lohn Hopkins 

I >ni1|)li'r / Univorstty Prrss. pp. 17 J - 17 i. 

I ovv income* is dotmotl js Uimily im onie iiruler $H),()()(). iis intMsurcd l)v (} 
\ KmusIuuk. I*>72.p 17^, 

I JUipU I o ^^j^ i^^ji^jj^ b(lu( tUiontil C onimunic .Uions dnd R'c hnology, pp. 70-71 ; iind Heint/o, K.A., ^ Modes, 

I . ( IM78). .Stiif/sfk s of '^c hoo/ lihriUivs/nmlui i vnivrs. Wiishington, IJC: NiUional tenter lor 

F(lu( iilion Sliilislks, p. 9. 

J Hoyi'r, \X. { U)H i). s( /)oo/ A rvport on src om/jry (»(/u( tif/on in Amorit d. New York: Htuper 
Kow. 



^ ,| • I . The medicin income Irom stdte sources in the Midedst region is $6,192; 41 percent of schools in the 

I >ll< 1 k9 Mideast report $0 trom st.ite sources. All other regions and all other demographic categories report 

medians of $0 tor state and federal. income. Readers familiar with data analysis procedures will 
recognize that these estimates {o\ non-income) are probably !ow. Some of the respondents who left 
l)lank the line rejiorting such income (subsequently coded as missing data) rnay ha^'e meant they 
did not have income from those sources. 
2. Hrvk, A.S.. Holland, m , Lee, VE., N Carriedo, R. ( 1984). Effvi tivv Cdtholn sc hoo/s.- An exp/ora- 
f/on. Washington, I3t: National Catholic Educational Association, p. 86. 

1. Brykelal . 1984, p. 8S. ^ 
4. Bryketal.. 1984, pp. 84-85. 

Yeager, R.j. (1984) Steps toward (levek)pment. In thmvntdry School finaniv Manual (p. 120). 

Washington, DC. National Catholic Educational Association. 
^ 6. Yeager, R.j., Wood, RK., & Donahue, M.j. { 1984). Development programs in Catholic high schools: 

Some initial findings. Unpublished manuscript. 
7. National Education Association J 1984). Estimate JSihool Sfaf/sf/c s m.i- /9«4. Washington, DC: 

Authf)r, p. 6. Public figures are for elementary and secondary pupils combined. 
H. C (MHH'r, B.S. (1984. August). The ( hanging demography of private schools: Trends and implications. 

/(/(/( af/on v^; Urban S(h ;efv. /6. 4i7 
9. Coo|)er,B.S.. 1984. p. 4 i9. 

i'l i U\ ^ ' Bamds. M i ( 198 i, Septemt)er). Parents involved in what . . . why. Momvntum. Washington, DC: 
IJIcipiCT Ml ^ NationalCatholi( Educational Association. I4{.\). i8- i9. 

2. The Canon. Law Society of Cireat Britain and Ireland. (198)). Ihv codv od anon law. in tn^li^h 
translation. London: Collins, pp. 145- 14b. 

i. ( lark, R.M. (1981). Family litv and s( ho(fl at hivvtmont: Why poor black ( hildrrn suaood or fail. 

C hicago: University of Chicago Press, p. I. 
4. McDermott, TM., \ (jallagher, W.P {I98i, April). Drvrloptn^ your parent orj^ani/ation to mvct 

thv ( halhnf^r ot thv Hih. Paper presented at tlie meeting of tlie National Catholic Educational 

Assoc lation, Washington DC . 
^. Hvnn.M.(l97S).S(une( af/7o//( s< /)oo/s /n ac (/(;n. Sydtiey: Catholic Education Office, pp. 98- 101. 
h Hynn, 197^), p. 100. 

g'l ' t »r II ^ Prim ipalswhc) had luvn in their present s(h()()ll()r less than five yevusprWimably asked the hel^ 
\ AM\\}lVt 1 1 ^jj^^,^ ^j^^fi answering these (|uestions. Tlie general instruc tions distrit)uted with the survey sug- 

gested that pnm ipals ask for sue h hc»lp with any information not known to them. 

Ihc» ( orrclition of c»nrollment trend ( I dec reasing, 2 - stable, \ - inc reasing) with e .t h of the 
itcMiis nc/ted is as follows: family income, .2S; c lass liours rc»(|uired, .18; ttMchers starting salaries, 
.18; iinportanc v of c (immunity .18; index of ac ack'PiK exccHlem e. .17 
' \. C ooper. B.S (1984). The c hanging dimM;iaphy of private sc hools: Trends and implications, Ida 
( ation and Urban Soc ivty. /6. 429 442. 
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I. hir .1 rt»|M)rt, s(»t» Ihompson, A.I ). t l*)H>). llui ihoy nuy know you. . . . W.ishiriKion J)( : N.ilional 
C.Uholic Edu( cUiondl Assoc i.Uion. 

J. Brvk, A.S., H()ll.iri(L RB., Lee, V.E., A Curu^do. K. I NH4). Iflvi f/vc ( Mholit s( hools: An exp/or.i- 
f/o/?. W.ishinKlon. IXi: Niitional C.Hholk t(JiK .ihon.il Assoc iation. 

i. h)r(M( h ot tht»se(()rr(»l.iU»(liU»nis, r(»s|)ons('( orrel.Uions IxMwet^n o.u h [).iirr)t thestMhree VtUi.ihles 
.ue .iOorhighrrlp- .0001). 

4. A 'i (s( hool sj/ei X 4lg(mmin( ( ry(H») x i {cotnl vs. single sex, < 4 (pen entj^c low-ifi( ome) x 
() {geogr.iphic.il region) cUidlysisot v.iritin( ew.iscoiiiputedfore.u hot the4'>ev.iluiUe(l.ire.is. M.iin 
ettects for region were found on ilems. Main efftuts were more ( ommon for eddi of the other 
(lt»mogr.i[)hi( f.u tors. On the.iv(»r.ige, this five f.u tor mo(<el .k ( ounted for Jl \)vri i lU of the v.ui.ince 
iK ) tm iwi li ol the 4'^ items. 

1. h)r ii history of C.itlioli( ediu.ition, see Buetow H A. Il*i7()). ()/ stn^uLu hrnvtit: story oi 
i dthtylii rikn diton in thv U.S. London: M.u niill.ui. 

2. Colt *ni.in, I.S., Holler, T., ^ Kilgore*, S. (IWJ!). Hi^h sifunyl tKhivwnwnt: f'uhlii . C «!//)()//(. .i/k/ 
pr/v.if(» s( hr)o/s lomfurvd. Nt»w York: B.isic IJcioks. 

\. C olem.inet cd., IWJ, p. \H. 

4. ( olem.inet.d., HH2.p. 41. 

( irc»el(»y. A M. { IWJ). ( xUholu ht^h s( /)oo/s .i/u/ minority stuiu .)fs. Svw Brunsvvic k. N): Ir.inscU - 
tion. [). 84. 

(). S(»(» Com liisions ( hiif)ter, Cireeley A.M., UJHJ, 

7. |ohnst(}n, (). I NH4, August \). More Ann»ri( .ins living in poverl " despite rec ov(»ry ^f//)m^l/v)//s Star 
ti/u/ hibiinv. p|). I A, 7A. 

H. M.iin etiet ts, fiosed on .mdlysis of v.in.im e, were found for 'loth percent women rtHigroos te.u h(»r«« 
.ind |)(»rienl wonn»n religious .idministr.itors, For both t(»sts, fy ,{)\, 

M. f -r.itif) for percenl low-incomt* (4 levels) on per pupil ex|K»n(litures w.is nonsigniti( .int. 

10, f low-income percentage (4 levels) for perc (»nt n(H»(ling remedi.il ( our '".vo^iv i7 il, (/r .0001 ). 

I I. f lovv-iru ome |>er( ent.ige{4 levels)on .!( .idemic exf)(*( tdtions is 741) i*- (»()01 1; lor ordcT f is^i.O'i 
if}' .001 ). Ts for th(» other six dimensions wert* nonsignific .int, 

I J. Srgniti( .int m.iin ellec ts(/)- .()()! ) wrv found for e.u h of thesi* fut* in "» i(»nr(illni(»nt si/(M x 4 (gov- 
(Tnam iMvfH*) x 4 ilow-inc onic perc ent.igel y ()(r(»gion) 1 1( ocd vs. single srxKin.ilyses ol v.u 
i.iru c. P()st-h()( ( om|).irisonsrev(Ml(»d mcMnslor high ( o\u enfMJumsc hools to iiesjgfiific arilly dif- 
li»rent from other grou|) nuMns on (».k h of these live v.iriiihk^s. 

I \. Signific .int miiineflec tsip* .001 ) wtTcMoundlorcMc hof theM'six in .»n.:!, .esol v.iri WK ec onduc ted 
(IS indi( .ited in the f)revious note. 



I (hi s(|u.ue tests lor dillerenc es hctween the hovs' .ind girls' s( h(U)ls were signilic ,inl I/) .01' lor 
govrrn.iiK e type. (»nrollm(Mil si/c, and |)er( fnt ol larnihes Uv\<)\^' (maimIv It '.1 h(»v wviV lonsig- 
nriK .ml lor region of the ( ountry and perc 'mi| minorilv 

1 Urvk, A.S.. Holl.ind. VW., I ee. VI C .irriedo. K.A ( VK\4). i itri f/ve ( \Uholu /loo/v '\/) t'\/;/o- 
Mf/on Wijshington. DC; N.ilion.il ( atli'^lu I dii* alhinal Assoc r.iliCMi. p. 4f) 

\ Hryket .»!.. !')M4, p. 4{). 

'\ hrvkelal . I*m4. 
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I . BoytT, F .1 ( l<)H 51. / s( hool: /\ rc/jorf on svionduy ahn Mn>n in Amvnt .t. Nt'W York: H.U|)er 
Row. 

J. Svv, tor fx<imfT|t», Ruller, M., M.iugh.in, B., Morlimore, P, ik Ousion, |. ( W7«i). ///frcn thuus^xnd 
tuntrs: Sr( o/KAirv s( honis tvnl ihnrvttvi is onthihirvn. Cmihrkl^c, MA: H.irv.ir(l Univmily Press; 

\. ( olcni.ui, ).S., Moffer, 1., ^ Kil^ore, S. ( 1982) / sr /ioo/.k hnwmvnt: rublk . Catholic , andpri- 
v.Kc s( /7()()/s ( omfhirrd. New York: B.isi( B(K)ks, f). W i. ^ --s 

4. Bryk, A.S., Holl.ind, PB., lee, Vt., ^ C:cirrie(l(j, R. (14H4). Fttvitivv Catholit s( /loo/.s; An vxplora- 
f/on. W.ishinmon, DC: N.iliofiiil C .ilholit Ecluc .iliondl Assoc itilion, p. 99. 

Brykel.iL, I9H4,|). 84 

J). ( )n .ill 9. 1 1 (|ueslions used in the oI s( hool hedllh, st (jres were iissi^ned if response Wtis in 
iherjn^eoM 4.ind7-l(), with + I or I delerniined by the wording of the question. 

7. B»ised on a six-fcH lor .intilysis ot v.iri.int e, signitic diit ni.iin eflet is were found t()r tour variables: 

/ region - 4.8J (p-^.OOO 5) > 

f sch()()llyf)e - 9.72 (p<-.()(U)l ) 

/ perc ent low- income - J . Oi) 

/ fieftent minority -= 2.fi2(p<.()t) 

8. R 10.01. 
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" List of Project 
Consultants 



\ 



pkoji:c:t advisors critical reactors 



Projvi t Advisors have been active 
thmufihout the duration of the 
project. The four advisors were 
sought on the basis of their diverse 
professional expertise. They have 
greatly enham ed material 
ileveloped hy the Project Team. 
Their advice, in addition to 
U'lephone and lettnr, was given in 
^ f ^i/ /.v<) c/.iy nft»ef/ngs with the 
t-rofvi ( hwm in Tehn:ary t9H l and ^ 
!anuar\ 1^)84 

Dr. Anthony S. Bryk 

Asso< \a\v Protrssor 
(imdiidti* S(h(M)l ot b(lu< Mh^'^ 
H.irv'.iid University 
Ctimhridge, MA 

Dr. Terry A. Cllrk 

\)\w< tor 

( )ttK<* ot F.(iu( .itioMtil Lv.ilucUion 
Mpvv Vork l\ibli( S( hools 
Now York. NY 

Dr. Sally B. Kilgore 

I ;<»piirtmpnt of Sot \n\nsty 
Eniorv Univprsitv 
Atliintii, CiA 

Mr Michael O'Keefc 

t*re.nlpn* 

( OMsorliiiin tor the Adv.iin ornrnt of 

I nvMtp ) ti^hpr hlij( .ition 
W isliin^»tot>. IK 

ERLC 



Critical Reactors served the project 
at a series of strategic points. Some 
reacted to proposed questions in the 
survey document. Six reactors who 
are principals actually completed a 
second draft of the survey and then 
spent a whole day relaying their 
reaction to the Project Team. Some 
critical reactors served one part of 
the project, while others have been 
active throughout the duration of 
the project. Twenty Critical 
Reactors offered suggestions to the 
first draft of the Phase /, Final Report 
entitled ''The Catholic High School: 
A National Portrait/' 

Mr. Frank E. As»nhreniicr 

Principal 

Hill-Murrriy Hi^I. School 
St, Pdul. MN 

Reverend lames H. Baker, S.|. 

Commission on Research and 

Development 
jesuit Secondary Education Association 
New York, NY 

Mrs. Mary L. Bamds 

Executive Director 

National Associatirm of Boards of 
Education & National Forum of 
Catholic Parent Organi/.itions 

National Catholic Educational 
Association 

Washington, DC 

1^8 



Sister Patricia Bauch, O.P. 

Assistant Professor 

School of Education 

The Catholic University ot America 

Washington, DC 

Mr. Thomas Bearden 

Co-Principal 
Josephinum High School 
Chicago, IL 

Mr. |. Van H. Beary. {r. 

Regional Superintendent 
Secondary Schools 
Archdiocese of New Orleans 
New Orleans, LA 

Dr. William Beck 

Professoi of Educational Administration 

and Supervision 
College of Education & Allied Professions 
UniverisilV of Toledo 
Toledo, OH 

Sister Anna losephine Bennis, SS| 

Office of Sisters' Education 
Mount St. Joseph Convent 
Chestnut Hill, PA 

Brother Donnan Berry, S.C. 

Assistant Principal for De'veiopment 
Catholic High School 
Baton Rouge, LA 

Reverend James M. Bowler, S.|. 

President 

Cheverus High School 
Portland, ME 

Mr. Lawrenro M. Bu»;<;man 
Principal 

Bishop Chatard high Schoo! 
Indianapolis 1^-^ 
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Reverenil Umes P. Bradley, S.|. 

Diroc tnr 

( niTiinissinn on K(*so<U( h <in(l 

|)i*vi*lo|)nii»nt 
KMiit Second.iry tdia.ition Assod.ition 
New York, NY 

' Reverend Frank Bredeweg 

Bcisili.U! C enter for Findncitil M.in.igement 
St. B.isil's ( enter 
Pnnti.N . Ml 

Sister Mary V. Burke, S.NJ.M. 

Principdl 

St. Mciry Aciidemy 
Portl.iml, OR 

Mr. lawrence S. Callahan 

SufK»nnt€»n(lent of S( h<M)ls > 
Arc hdicM ese of Baltimore 
Biiltrmore, Ml) 

Brother Timothy Carroll, F.S.C. 

I)e L.I S.ille Institute 
( hiciKo, II 

Brother loseph Connell, C.S.C. 

Prin< ipal 

MortMU hli^h S( h(Kil 
M.iywiird, C*A 

Mr. Ronald |. Cook 

Svi fvU\f\ tor EdiiCcition, Formation & 

Worship 
DuM^se of ' ir.ind Kapids 
Cirand Rapids, Ml 

Dr. Bruce S. Cooper 

Fordham University .it lincoln ( tMiter 
S( hool ot hliK iitiori 
New York, NY 

Brother Eldon Crifasi, S.C. 

Princ ipal 

V.inderbilt Hi^h S< hool 
Moiinia, LA 

Reverend Rodney |. DeMartini, S.M. 

Princ Ipal 

Ar( hbishop Mitty Hi^h S( h(M)l 
San lose, ( A 

Reverend Vincent |. Duminuco, S.|. 

President 

lesuit Secondary Ediuation Association 
Washington, \ K 

Sister Mary Walter Duval, S.S.N. 

IVtru Ipal 

Atademy of thf» Holy An^f»ls 
Ki httdd. MN 

Reverend |ohn Forliti 

Oirec for. Youth Program*. 
StMfc h Instih'te 
MiMfiea^Milis. MN 

Brother Fclician Fourrier, S.t. 
Brothers ot the S.ii red I leart 
Baton KoiiKe, I A 



Dr. Donald |. Frerick;* 

Department of Educational 

Administration 
University of Dayton 
Dayton, OH 

Ms. Eileen Gardner 

HeritaKo Foundatirin 
Washington, DC 

Sister Mary Ellen Gevelinger 

Principal 

Regina High School 
Minneapolis, MN 

Mr. Floyd Hacker 

Principdl 

Bishop DuBourg High School 
St. Louis, MO 

Sister Suzanne Flail, SNDdeN 

Executive Director 

Special Education Department 

National Catholic Educational 

Association 
Washington, DC 

r 7 

Reverend Robert |. Flater 

Associate Professor 
Religious Studies 
University of Dayton 
Dayton, OH 
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APPENDIX B 



Survey Instmment 
and National r^atay 



lilt rodUC't ion Appendix B contains a reduced size version of the original survey mailed to all U.S. Catholic 

high schools in September 1983. The instructions given for the completion of the survey give 
definitions of critical terms used throughout the ii '.ument. The original survey was pro- 
duced in 8Vj x 11 inch page size with a format for the answers to questions to be recorded 
within the survey instrument. 

In the version presented in this Appendix, the area originally prepared for answers has been 
deleted. In its plac e, in green print, are presented the national summary data based on all 910 
sc hool reports. This material should be of interest both to t'nse who wish to make local and 
regional comparisc >ns to the national scene, as well asthose who will develop further research 
based on this project. The data used in this Appendix occasionally varies from that cited in 
the text. On survey items dealing with characteristics of teachers, administrators, or students, 
the Appendix reports per school averages. In the text, these averages are sometimes converted 
to n.itional percentages in order to control for school size effects. The Gefieral Instructions 
given in a separate booklet are also presented here before the actual survey instrument. 

For obvious reasons, the open ended questions on needs and achievements listed on the 
List two pages have no median answers. The questions are reproduced in this section so that 
the reader may have a complete copy of the original survey instrument. 

Those interested in obtaining more information than is given in this Appendix are directed 
to follow the proc ess outlined in Appendix D. 
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(ieneral Instructions 



1 This survejy is to t)o completed by or under the dfrection of the 
principal ot the secondary school. Principal is defined as the 
person who carries overall responsibility for the day to day opera- 
tion of the school, although the title of the position may vary b/ 
schoo' (e g,, president, headmaster, superintendent). 

2 Most 01 the answers to these survey questions will be known to the 
principal or available in the office files. However, any pdrtion of thd 
survey that could better be answered'By someone else should be 
duplicated and passed along to that person, completed, and 
returned to the principal's office for entry in the survey booklet. 

3. All questions which ask for the opinion of the principal or which call 
for a "best estimate" should be the principal's estimates even 
though others' opinions may be taken into account. 

4 On numbers'^ihat shift from day to day (e.g.. enrollment figures), 
answerfi^of September 15. 1983. 

5 If you have a question about the survey, please call Dorothy 
Williams or Carolyn Ekiin at Search Institute. (612) 870-3664. 

6 Permiss'ion is granted for the principal to photocopy the com- 
pleted survey before returning it to NCEA. The photocopy docu- 
ment will provide a useful point of comparison when the national 
survey results are received. 



A Nole AlK)Ut 

Siirv oy Lcnglh and Content 

The survey long It must be an extensive survey in order not to 
oversimplify the Catholic educational enter[)nse. Catholic secondary 
schools are not simple institutions^nor are they alill;e. In order that the 
National Portrait do justice to the richness and complexity of Catholic 
secondary education, marjy areas must be assesseo and specific 
kinds of ihforrWation gathered The categories in the survey are as 
follows 

1 Administration 

2 Faculty * 
^ 3 Students 

I ♦ " 4 Acadornic. Co Curncular,,and Service/ Programs 

erIc . \ 



5. Religious Education 

6 Computer Use «• 

7. School Standards 

8. Facilities. Resources, and Location 

9. School Climate 

10. Parent Involvement 

1 1 . Development and Finances 

12. Governance and External Relationships 

13. Five-Year Trends 

14. Needs and Achievements 

In pilot tests with 50 principals, the survey has typically taken a^total of 
three to four hours of the principal's time to complete. By carefully 
following the suggestions made in Hints for Survey-Takers, you will be 
able to complete the survey in this time frame. We sincerely appre- 
ciate the gift of your time to ttiis important endeavor. 



Hints for Survey-Takers 

1 . You will be able to minimize the amoijnt of time it takeS to complete 
the survey by doing the following things: ^ 

• Take an tiour now to read through the survey, You will note that 
you can answer many questions without referring to school 
recbrds or computing numbers. You will find some questions 
that require calculations, records, or tfVe input of another sctiool 
official. In the margins, write the name of the person who can 
supply the needed information. For example, you may find that 

* the school registrar could answer many of the questions in the 
Student Section, and a business manager could answer much 
of the Development and Finance Section"*. . 

• Duplicate and distribute the survey pages (and felevant parts of 
the instruction manual) to those who will help with the slJrvey. 

, Ask them to return their completed sections to your office. 

• Transfer the .information from the duplicated pages into the 
survey form. 

• On questions for which your school fias no records, you might 
gather the information by adding a question or two to your 
beginning-of-year student and faculty forms. 

2. However rriuch you assign to others, fill in all opinion and estimate 
sections yourself. 

3. Try to do Section 1 4 (Needs and Achievements) when you are not 
rushed. 



4 On (juestionB which ask for numbers or figures, depend on school 
records as much as possible If no such records exist and if the* 
iritormation cannot be readily gathered, give your best estimate. 

' 5 As you work through the survey, keep this instruction manual open 
to the section titled, "Definitions and Explanations." Thi< section 
gives information useful for answering those survey questions 
which are preceded by an asterisk (*). 

6 Some questions in the survey ask for information about ninth 
through twelfth grade students. If your school does not have a 
ninth grade, answ^^nlerms of your tenth through twelfth grade 
students. 



Definitions and. Explanations 



General Terms 

Principal The principal is defined -^s the person who carries overall 
responsibility for the day to day operation of the school 
^ (although the title used in your school may bejhp^dmaster. 

superjritendent, or president) ^ 

High School H»gh School refers to the ninth through twelfth grades (or 
tenth through twelfth if your school has no ninth grade). 
Answer all questions without reference to any grade below 
n»nth except in the few cases where inquiry is specifically 
made about lower grades. 

Class of 1983 Class of 1983 refers to those students who graduated from 
high school in 1983 

Thn following numbered paragraphs refer to questions bearing an asterisk in 
the accompanying survey* The item's first number indicates the section; the 
second number indicates its sequence within that section. Explanatory mate- 
rial »s listed in the order in which the questions occur in the survey 

1. Administration 

1.1 Diocesan — administration is under the control of 

the Diocesan Office of Education 
Parochial— administration of the school is the responsibility of 

a single parish . 
Inter-parochial— administration of the school is shared by 

two or more parishes 
Private— administration of the school is the responsibility of 

a religious community or a private corporation 

1.6 Defino tfie single position in your high school that has the most overall 
responsibility for th(3 school (this may be a, president, headmaster. 

Q c\ superintendent, or principal). The.i count the number of persons who 
have held thir; position during the past ten years. 



1.9 Persons holding the following assignments should be included in 
figuring ihe number of your school's administrative staff. Fnclude only 
those who spend half time or more in one of these assignments: 

Academic Dean, Admissions Director, Assistant Principal, Athletic 
Director, Business Manager, Dean of Students, Development Direc- 
tor. Principal. Public Relations Director, Superintendent. Vice Princi- 
pal 

Do not include as administrative personnel any of the following unless 
' they also occupy one of the positions listed above: 

Chaplain, Guidance Counselor. Director of Religious Formation 

1.10 The following list may aid you in defining what to include in each of the 
categories; 

Anrnerican Indian or Alaskan Native 

Asian or Pacific Islander (includes; Chinese, Japanese. Filipino. 

Korean. Laotian, Vietnamese. Asian Indian, or other Asian) 
Black, not of Hispaaic origin 
Hispanic or Spanish or Latin American origin 
White, not of Hispanic origin 

1.14 Comprehensive self-study is understood to mean a study involving 
• information collected from five or more school sources and resulting in 
a final written report, 

1.24 Do not count lunch period. Convert to minutes: 6 hours and 20 minutes 
would be written as 380 minutes. 

1,26 To compute clock hours for an instructional area, multiply together 
these four figures: 

I The number of required units (e.g.. semesters, quarters) in an instruc- 
tional area] x Ithe number of weeks of classes in each unit) x |the 
number of minutes in a standard class period] x |the number of cla^s 
periods a required course has each week] ThQn divide this product by 
60. Round to the next highest whole number. 

Example: A school requires 8 semesters of religion. Each semester has 
1 5 weeks . and classes rn^t 3 times a week for 45 minutes each period. 
8x 15x3x45= 16.200. Dividing by 60 minutes = 270 clock hours. 
Write 270 in the space next to Religion 

2% Teachers ' , • , 

.2.1 Part-time teachers include administrators or other staff persons who 
teach as part of their overall school assignment. For example, if the 
' principal teaches one or two courses, he or she would be counted as a 
part-time teacher. Do not incfude as part-time faculty persons who 
supervise co-curricular activities sufch as clubs or sports if they have no 
classroorn instruction assignment. 

2.2 For more detail on each of these categories.' see the explanation for 
question 1.10 

2.8 The Full-TirrfB Equivalent (FTE) figure is customarily given in decimals 
to express the proportion of a full-time teaching load a teacher is 
handling. If a normal teaching load is five periods a day and a part-lime 



person teaches two periods a dSf , the FTE wouttii^ .4 for that person. 
If three persons divide equally ooi full-time teaching load, the FTE for 
each would be .33. and those tiuee together would sum to a RE of 1. 

2.10 Certifiable nrjeanp a person who meefs all the fequirerrients for certifica- 
tion in your state but who is rK)t -certifiefd. 

3. Students^ J 

3.4 If your Sfchool does not have' ninth grade, fill in "0" in the 9th grade 
spacesufor this question, and also questions 3.5, 3.6. 3.7. and 3.9. 

3.8 Check "very accurate" if'th© figures are based on'actualj objective 
data such a^ school records. Check "quite •accurate" if the figures are 
based in part on objective data. Otherwise, check "reasonable esti- 
mate" or "rough estimate" depending on your level of confidence in the 
fcfigure. ■ ' ^ 

3.17 Iriclude studfents who received aid directly from the sponsoring parish, 
(dioce&e. or religious order, ^id includes tuition reduction>Scholar- 
ships, grants, and work study programs 

3.22 If your school does not have ninth grade, answ.er for your tenth grade 
skidents^ ' - , 

3.23 By knowirig students' ZIP codes, the project team will be„3ble tg us6 
1990 census data to help describe the demographic characteristics-of 
the student body. » 

326 
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3.30 See explelfiation provided for question 3.8. 

aa2 
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4. Academic and Co-CurriC)jlar Programa.. 

4.2 If the service or program'boes not apply to your school (e.g., f^ogram 
for qxpectant mothers does not ^pply to ^n all-boys* school), mark 
-no." ' 

4,1Q If the activity can bel^ken for credit (e.g., yearbook or newspaper), still 
mark "yes " If a varsity athletia legfn is co-ed (e.g.. volleyball), mark 
"yes" for both boys and girls. If an activity does not apply to your school 
'a (eg., girls' basketball in an all-boys' school), mark "no " 

7. School Standards 

7.2 If your school does not have a ninth grade, ^ive the number that 
, applied for tenth grade. 

7.18 If the behavior usually leads to some other kind of disciplinary action 
mother than expulsion or suspension, or if no disciplinary action is the 
norm, check the column labeled "student usually not expelled or 

suspendod." 

8. Pacilities, Resources, and Locations 

8.1 If your school was formed a? the r^lt of a merger of two or more 
schools founded at different times, ^ive the.earlier dale. If there was.a 

L * ^ 



period of time in which your school was closed, tridnje-dpened, gife ' 
the- earlier date. ' • ^'^^-^ 

8.7 If you have no cyrrent figure, get in touch with someone from your 
school's constituency who deals with real estate and who knows your 
location and facilities.* ASk that person for an estimated markef value. 
Include in the estimate only those buildings dnd grounds used by the 
I ^ high school. Do not include in the estimate a parish church which 
shares the school's ground^ even though the ohurch may sometimes 
be used by the high school. 

8,22 Include equipment to which your school has continuous, free access 
although the school itself may not own it. 

8.24 If your school is within the boundaries of a city, includd the surffeunding 
suburbs in figuring size. ^ 

8.29 This infqi;mation can usually be acquired by phoning the central office 
^ of the local public school district or th6 clerk of the local board of 
elect tons. 

9. Scliool ftlimate 

9.2 A major dramatic event is considered to be a play, musical, dance 

9.3 presentation or other production presented by the student body and 

9.4 open,to public attendance, ior which admission is charged. A major ^ 
• nuiisic concert is considered to be a musical event, whether choral, * • 

instrumental, or a combination, which is presented by students and 
open to public attendance. A major sports eVent is considered to be 
any interschdtfistic contest involving one of your own school's tradi- 
tionally' best-attended sports. It is assumed that the identity of the 
best-attended sport will vary by region dnd by school. 

10. Parent Involvement 

10, "^ Count organizations through \^/hich parents are given oppdftunity both 

to learn about school life ahd policy and advise teachers and adminis- 
(j^ tranors on policy issues. PTA would be an example. Do not count 
booster clubs or organizations whose major function is to raise money 
for the school. • , 

• y ♦ 

11. Development and Finances y< 

1 1.2 Contributed Services: The' difference between the actual wages paick 
to religious (including personal expenses paid on their behalf) and the ' 
salaries paid lay personnel in identical employment at your school. The 
value of these services contributed should be reflected §s income anb 
inclucjed among expenses (either by changing total salary evaluations 
to the appropriate salary accounts or by adding one total amount). 

Contributed Services should be computed as follows: 

Valuation of Religious Personnel (at lay salary scale) $ 

. ' Less: Direct, wages paid religious f : . . . ^ 

Less: Expenses paid on their behalf ^ 

(Net) Contributed services valuation (question 11^). 

1 1 .3 Subsidy: Diocese? parish? religipus community'^ 0 / 
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114 Fund-raising Also includes/ bingo, bake sales, and other similar 
events ' 

11.5 Auxiliary Services: Incomes and expenses from auxiliary services 
should be netted, a net gain providing an additional source of revenue, 
while a net loss is an additional expense. Otherwise, gross revenue 
^ould be misleading. 'and total 99i:pense would distort educational 

* expenses, per pupil costs. 6tc. The usual auxiliary services are 
cafeterias, bookstores, bussing, dormitories, summer camps. A net 
gain should be shown in question 11 .5. A net loss should be included in 
question 11.16 with "All Other Operating Expenses " 

11.9 All Other Income: This is a catch-all category which often inclu'diss^ 
Items such as rental income and athletic receipts. Any support of a 
fund-raising nature should be included in question 1 1 .4. ^ 

11.11* Do rK)t include school debt retirement provisions, funds raised for 
11.17 capital improvements, or major capital expenditures in these operating* 
figures. 

^. 11.13 Contributed Sen/ices: As indicated, the appropriate cost of salaries for 
religious personnel can be txx)ked eithei" by charging the salary ac- 
counts with total salary evaluations (included in question 11 12), W by 
adding one total amount (question 11.13) which is equal to the income 
^ shown in question 11.2. Contributed Services does not include calcu- 
lated discrepancy between public school teacher salaries and your 
school's lay teacher salaries. 

11.16 All Other Operating Expenses: All of the remaining operating ex- 
penses, e.g., books, instructional equipment, maintenance supplies 
and repairs, utilities, office supplies, insurance, etc If there is a net loss 
on an auxiliary service (e.(g , the book store), the loss' should be in- 
cluded here. 

12. Governance' and External Relationships 

12.1 The term school board is usedrto imply advisory functions as well as 
policy-making\and contro). *' \ 

12.2 ' If you have more than one advisory or policy-making board, answer for 
the one with the gre£itest influence on school policy. 

12.5 In this fnstance laity ^9 used in the narrower sense of persons who are 
neither priests nor religious * 

t 

14. Needs and Achievements 

^ 14.^49 Not6 the permission statement at the bottom of the page If you choose 
not to sign, it is still important for you to answer questions 14 49- 14 51 
The^jnformation you provide will still be used, but in a way that keeps 
your school anonymous Your responses would be merged with re- 
sponses from other schools to give an overall count of the kinds of 
significant programs available in Catholic high schools. 



Confidentiality Statement 



The data entereu on your survey form are intended to be used only for 
the good of the Catholic educational enterprise in the United States. 
Responses to the questior\naire will be combined with those of other 
schools and reported as group data It is likely that, in addition to the 
study of all schools together, some study will be given to comparisons 
of schools by type, size or region of the country. 

Neither NCEA nor Search Institute will release any information on 
individual schools to any person or office within the Catholic school 
world of outside it without the expressed permissiori of the principal of 
the school. / 

In Section 14 of the survey 'you are asked to record some of the 
significant achievements of the school. ^On page.56you are asked to 
give your permission to have that information (and only that informa- 
tion) shared with other schools so that your successes might become 
a resource to other school^Jt^ou choose not to sign, the information 
you provide pn significaffit acnievements'will remain, like the rest of 
the survey information/strictly confrdenti^il. , 
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I Administration 



^ What type of high tfdhool is this? (Check one box) Parctnt 

Diocesan 39.4 

Parochial 13.4 
Inter-parochial 6.5 

• Private 40.8 

1.2 Is this high school owned or operated by a religious order? 

(Check one box) p/^ Yes: 50.2 

(IF YES) Please name Ihe order: 

1.3 (IF YES) Is the high school's chief administrator a 

nnemt)er of the order named above? (C^ec^ one box) % Yes: 81.5 

1.4 Schools vary in the titles given to staff persons who carry major administrative 
responsibility For each of the following, indicate whether or not your high 
school staff includes someone with this title (Check one box for each title) 

%Yes %No 

^ Headmaster 5.5 94.5 

President 11.6 88.4 

Principal 94.5 5.5 

Superintendent 1 2.6 87.4 

NOTE: Many of the questions in this survey refer to the Principal. 
•Principal" IS the term adopted to designate the person who carries overall 
responsibility for the day tc day operation of the school. In your school, 
another title may be given to this person (e g . Headmaster, President) In 
answering questions about the Principal, answer in terms of the person who 
carries overall day to day responsibility (whether or not that person is 
actually called "Principal") 

1.5 WItich of these terms best describes the principal? (Check one box) Percent 

Catholic layman 227 

Catholic laywoman 2.9 

Non-Catholic layman 0.9 

Non-Cathotic laywoman 0.1 

Priest, diocesan 9.3 

Priest, religious 11.7 

Peligio'us man 1 2.7 

Religious woman 39.7 

*1.6 Counting the current principal as one. in the past ten years 

how many principals has the school had*^ Mean - 2.66 

1.7 What IS Ihe prmcipat's educationallevel'^ fCAiec^f one boxJ 

Percent 

Doctorate 5.9 

Educational Specialist 4.2 

Licentiate 0.7 

M A or M.S + 30creoits 50^5 

MA. or MS 36.3 

' BA orBS + 15 credits 2.4 

B A or BS 0.1 

Less than B A or B S" 0-0 

*See instruction manual for addrtionai information on all questions markad with an asterisk (*) 
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1.8 How lofig has Ihe principal served as principal at this school'^ 

(Chock one box) 





Percent 


Less than a year 


15.0 


1 2 years 


16.2 


2^-5 years 


35.4 


- 10 years 


24.2 


104 ' 15 years 


6.9 


More than 15 years 


2.3 



•1.9 What IS the total number of people who serve at least half-time in 

admiriistrative activity m your high school Mean = 4.0 



•1.10 Of the number of administrators given for question 1 9. how many fall into 

?ach of these categories'? (It none, mite O ") • Average percent 

' per school 

American Indian 0.0 

Asian 0,3 

Black 0.9 

^ ' Hispanic 1.6 

White 97.3 



1.11 Of the number of administrators given for question 1 9. how many fall into 

each of these categories'? (If none, mite "0") Average percent 

per scnoci 
Catholic layman 32.5 

Catholic laywoman • 12.4 

Non-Catholic layman 3,2 

Non-Catholic laywoman 1.7 

Priest, diocesan 5.3 

Priest, religious 5.9 

Religious man 8.1 

Religious woman 31.0 

1.12 Of the number of administrators given in question 1.9. how many belong to 

each of the following age categories'^ (If none, mite VI Average percent 

per school 
Under 25 * 0.8 

25-34 17.5 

35 - 44 40.3 

45 - 54 25.8 

55 - 64 11.6 

65 and older 3.9 
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1.13 Of rhe number of arlministrators given in question 1 9.. how many are ar each 

of the tollowinq educational levels'' (If none, mite 0' ) Average percent 

per school 

Doctorate 2.8 
Educational Specialist 2.1 
Licentiate 0.7 
M A or M S f 30 credits 30.9 
MA or MS 42.2 
BA orBS + 15 credits 10.0 
BA orBS 8.6 
Less than 8 A or B S 2.5 



•1.14 To the best of your knowledge, when did the most recent comprehensive 

school self'Sfudy occur*? (Check one box) Percent 

Self-study never conducted 7.4 
^ 1982-83 22.2 
1981 -82 14.2 
1980*81 16.9 
1975- 79 32.6 
1970- 74 5.6 
Before 1970 '1.1 

IF NEVER CONDUCTEa SKIP TO ITEM 1.17. . 



1.15 Was assistance for the selt-sludy (e g , staff consultation, 
evaluative instruments) arranged through or Obtained from 

NCEA'? (Check one box) % Ye«: 7.9 

1.16 Was the assistance of one or more professional evaluators 
from outside the school constituency or staff secured in 

connection with the self-study? (Check one box) % Yes: 82.8 

1.17 is.your school accredited by a regional agency or 

commission'^ (Check one box) % ves: 85.7 

1.18 (IF YES) What is the name of the accrediting agency*^ 



1.19 How often is the principal's work formally evaluated? (Check one box) « 

Percent 

Once a year or more 50.7 

Every other year 7.2 

Every third year 14.0 

Less often than every third year il.3 

Never 16.0 
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iJM What percent of your twelfth grade students were enrolled In each of the 
following types of programs in 1982-83? (Place a figure in etch space. 
If none, mite "0") 

NOTE: Percents given in these categories should sum to 100. Average percent 

per school 
Business 7.7 
College Preparatory 79.8 
General 9.8 
Vocational-Technical 2.1 
Other 0.5 
(If "other/' please specify:) ^ [ Means 

i 

1.21 How many standard class periods are there in a school day? 7.3 

iJ22 How nriany periods per day are corisidered to bj9 the normal 

full-time teaching load? 5.3 

1^ How many minutes long are your standard high school 

class periods? 46.1 

•1 JI4 How many minutes long is your school day? 360.5 

1.25 How many student instructional hours are there in your academic 

year? (In most cases, this number will be larger than 1OOO) 1089.8 

*1^ For each o^the following areas, indicate the minimum number of dock hours 
ot instruction required by your high school for graduation The survey 
instruction manual describes how to convert requirements to clock hours. 
(If your high school has no requirements in an are^, mite "O'V Minimum 

Clock Hours 
Required: Cleans 

Computer Science 1 5.3 

English 546.O 

Fine Arts 62.8 

Foreign Language 155.8 

History/Social Sciences 365.3 

Mathematics 301.9 

Religion 428.5 

Science 252.9 

1.27 How often are meetings of the whole professional staff (administrators and 
teachers) scheduled? (Check on& box) 



BEST copy AVAILABLE 





Percent 


At least once a week 


7.9 


2 ' 3 times a month 


15.4 


Once a month 


S9:2 


5 - 6 times a year 


12.6 


3 - 4 times a year 


4.6 


1 * 2 tinnes a year 


0.3 


Never 


0.0 



o 
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1.28 Is your school ofgani/iKJ iiccortjing lo curricular de'partmenls'? 

(Check orm box) % yes: 93.9 



1.29 (IF YES) How many curricular deparlmenls does your school havg*? Mean = 9.3 

1.30 Do you have a-sludeni council or oiher represenialive 

body elected by sludenis'? (Check one. box) % Yes: 98.5 

1.31 In which of Ihe 'ollowing areas is sludeni pariicipalion usually soughl*? 
(For each area, check one box) 

% Yes 

Evaluating leachers 277 

Handling disciplinary infraclions 17.6 

Planning religious celebrations 98.7 

Planning school social evenis 99.4 

Planning sludeni assemblies 93.8 

. R^cfuiling new sludenis 84.0 

Slarling new school organizalions 93.9 
^ (hobby clubs, elc ) 

Selecling new facully ' i.i 

Selling or revising curriieiilum 37.1 
Selling policy on disciplinary ^ 36.9 
mailers 

Working on alumni affairs 44.5 

1.32 Is youf sch(x)l a member of Ihe National Associaliori of % Yea 
Sludeni Councils (NASC)'^ (Check one box; 5 1.1 

1.33 Is your school a me' ^ ' * the Nalioi.. I Assocralion of 

Independent Schools (NAISp (Check one box) 12,1 

1.34 Is your school a member of the National Catholic 

Educational Association (NCEA;'' (Check one box) 94.1 

1.35 Is the principal a member of the National Association of 

Secondary School Principals (NASSPp (Check one box) 73.1 

1.36 Is the principal a member of your state Association of 

Secondary School Principals'? (Check one box) ^ 53,3 

1.37 Is the principal or other administrator a member of ' le 

Association for Supervision and Curriculum [ v^veloprnent ' 
(ASCDP (Check one box) 63.5 

1.38 I isled below A>e 14 educational goals First f< ^d the entire list Then choose 
Ui4,sevL»n goals that are most important to the nncipril. and rank order Ihese 
Sf3vbn placing a 1 next to the goal that is mo impoitant to the principal. 

a 2 next to the goal that is second most import -it. and continuing until you 
have placed a 7" next to the seventh most impof ^nl goal 

^ (Leave the other seven spaces olank) ^ank Based on 

Goals Average of Ranks 

Building community among faculty, students, and parents 1 

Developing aesthetic appreciation . 13.5 

Developing high moral standards and citi/enship , 3 



Developing individual responsibility for the management 

of one's own learning program 8 

Encouraging student understanding, acceptance, and 

participation in the Catholic Church 4 

Fostering spiritual development 2 

Preparing students for college '5.5 

Preparing gtudtfnts for the labor market 13f5 

Promoting critical thinking skills 5.$ 

Promoting understanding of and commitment to justice 9.5 

Promoting understanding of and commitment to peace 12 

Teaching basic skills in writing, rear ng, and mathematics 7 

Teaching life skills (skills ^needed lor surviving in a complex world 

interpersonal skills, personal finance. lOb t.unting skills, etc.) 11 

Teaching students how to get along with others 9.5 

2 Teachers 



Foj: questkxis 2.1-2.7 you are asked to describe the full-time and part-time 
teachers who teach in your high school. 



Full-Time 
Teachers 



Part-Time 
Teachers 



•2.1 How many persons does your high school have 

in each of these two categories? 

I 

•2.2 How many of the persons counted in queV^on 2 1 
fall into each of these categories'^ \ 
(It none, mfte V ) \ 

American Indian 

Asian 

Black 

Hispanic 

White 

2.3 How many of the persons counted in question 2 1 
fall into each of these categories'^ (If none, mito "0 ") 

Catholic layman 

Catholic laywoman 

Non-Catholic layman 

Non-Catholic laywoman 

Priest, diocesan 

Priest, religious 

Religious man 

Religious woman 



Mean =30.5 Mean =5.5 



Average percent 
per school 

0.1 0.0 



0.7 
1.7 
3.1 
94.3 



0.5 
1.5 
3.1 
94.8 



Average 
per school 



28.7 
31.7 
6.6 
9.9 
1.8 
2.8 
3.3 
1S.2 



percent 

:ho< 

16.1 
29.7 
4.9 
10.5 
7.3 
6.0 
5.3 
20.2 



*Sm instruction rrwtusl lor adcMoncJ tnformatton on sH outttions marlctd wtth an astftrttk (*). 
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7A How many of the porsons.cou'itted in question 2 1 
belong !o each of the following groups? 
(If none, mite "0"> ' 

Cuban, Cubano 

Mexican, Mexican-American. 
Chicano 

Puerto Rican, Puertorriqueno, 
or Boricua 

Other Latin American, Latino. 
Hispanic, or Spanish 
descent 

2.5 How many persons counted in question 2 1 
belong to each of the following age categories'? 
(If none, mite "0") 

Under 25 
25-34 
35 - 44 
45 ^ 
55 64 
65 and older 

2.6 How many of the persons counted in question 2 1 
are at each of the§e educational levels'? 

(If none, mite "0 ") 

Doctorate 

Educational Specialist 
Licentiate 

M A or M S +30 credils 
MA or M S 

BA orBS ^ 15 credits 

B A or B S 

Less than B A or B S 



2.7 



How rtuiny nf thn i iTfiOfis counted in question 2 1 
htivp tvid public high school teaching experience'? 
(If none, mite 0 ) 



Full-Tlim P«cl'Tlmt 



% of hjspanic TMchm 
20.2 16.0 



27.4 

12.3 

40.1 



33.3 



11.4 



39.3 



Average percent 

chw' 



per school 



7.4 

35.9 
30.5 
15.7 
7.8 

2.r 



5.8 
^ 26.6 
29.2 
16.3 
10.3 
11.8 



Average percent 
per scnool 

1.3 
0.4 
0.4 



11.1 

37.1 
18.6 
30.2 
0.9 



2.7 
1.0. 
0.9 
14.4 

33.3 
15.7 
28.7 
3.2 



Average percent 
per scnool 

26.7^/o 24.1% 



NOTE: Please dpuble check to be b'jre that the number, in each column 
for cjueslions 2 2. 2 3. 2 b, and 2 6 s jm to the total number of full {ime or 
p,irl lirno lR,K:hers indicated in question^ 1 



*2.8 



How many full time leaching equivalents (FTE 'i) are represented 

by ynijr part lime teachers'^ (Routed to tf^e nearest tentf^, e g , 39) Mean 



2.0 



2.9 
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In your school, is rnent a factor in estnblinhing 
tPijchrrs (.(vnpenscJtiMfi'^ (Cfifjck one box) 



2 Of) 



% Yes* 7.2 



*2.10 How many of yoijrtuH time leactiers are certified or certifiable by a 

stnte education agency*^ (If none, mite "O 'j % Yes: 87.9 

2.11 How many minutes of preparation time doet your schedule provide.^ Me^fiS 
for leachurs durmg the schoo^tJay'^^// none. wr//e 0 J 49.3 

2.12 How many minutes before the ope .:ng of school are teachPrs 

requ"(*d to arrive*^ (If none, v^nte ' 0') 16.8 

2.13 How many miliutes after the close of the school day arc teachers 

required to be available if a need arises*? (If none, ^nte "0") 23.5 

2.14 Approximately how many hours per month do you expect the average teacher 
to spend, without remuneration, in such activities as attending parent . 
meetings, chaperoning school functions, selling tickets, advising student 
clubs, etc (Cfieck one box) 

Percent 

0 - 5 hours Gg.1 
6 ■ lOtiours 26.1 
11 - 20 hours 7.0 
f: 21 -30 hours 0.3 

Over 30 hours 0.5 

2.15 Does your school provide in-service training for teachers'? 

(Cfieck one box) o/^ y^g. 39 -j 

2.16 Are teachers given time off for in-service training'? (Cf}eck one box) * 

« % Yes: 83.9 

2.17 Are teachers paid their regular salary during absence from school for 
in service training'? (Cfieck one box) 

% Yes: 85.9 

2.18 How many days per year are allotted to full-time teachers for 

in-service staff development activities'? (If none, ^nte 0") Mean - 3.3 

Questions 2.19 to 2.23 refer to compensation for teachers.y/'For eac/i question, cfieck one box ) 

2.19 Are priests paid on the same salary schedule as lay teachers'? 

% Yes: 9.7 



2.20 Are religious men and wgmen paid on the same salary schedule as 
lay teachers'? 



% Yes: 12.0 



2.21 Do all priests leaching full-time in your high school receive the same 
compensation regardless of education or experience'? 



% Yes: 33 3 



2.22 Do all women religious teaching full-time ih your high school receive the 
same compensation regardlesS;of education and experience?'? 



% Yes: 65.1 
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2.23 fJo fTu?f) r»»li(|K)ii'. tiM(.hifu| hill hrno in your hi^jh school receive the 
Stiriie cornpensdlion r«yar(Jloss of oducaliori and experience'? 

%Yes: 28.2 

2.24 What is the average annual compensation ^total of salary, benefits, ^e'aqes' 
housing, and stipends) paid to priests who teach full-time in your 

high schooP (if question does not apply, write ' DNA") $ 1 1 ,000 

2«25 What is the average annual compensation (total of salary, benefits. 

housing, and slipends)^aid to women religious who leach , 
full time »n your high school" (If question does not apply, 
mite "DNA ") $ 



2«26 \^t/hat IS the average annual compensation (total of salary, benefits, 
housing, and stipends) paid to men religious who leach 
full time in your high schooP (If question does not apply, 
. wr/fe DNA ) $ 

/ 

2.27 What is the 1983 84 average dollar amount of the benefit package 
(e g , pension, medical Insurance, life insurance, mapr medical) 

for full time lay teachers'? $ 

2.28 Does your school have an official salary schedule related 
to levels of education and years of experience by which 
lay teachers salaries are determined'? (Check one box) 



9.772 



11.334 



1,794 



2.29 (IF YES) What is the scheduled salary paid to a beginning lay 
teacher with a B A '? (Excluding benefits) 

2.30 (IF YES) What is the highest salary on the schedule for a lay 
teacher with a B A '? (Excluding benefits) 

2.31 (IF YES) What is the highest salary on the schedule for a lay 
^ teacher with a M A '? (Excluding benefits) 

2.32 Are some or all of your teachers represented during 
contract negotiations by some negotiating group*? 
(Check one box) 

2.33 (IF YES) Estimate the percent of full-time high school teachers 
in your school who are represented during contract negotiations 
by some negotiating group*? (If none, mite "0") 

2.34 (IF YES) What percent pf your full-time high school teachers are 
represented by each of the following*? (If none for a grcmp, 
write 0 ") 

American Federation of Teachers 

Diocesan or district group 

National Association of 
Catholic School Teachers 

National Education Association 

Other local group 

Other national group 

(If "other national group." please specify) 



% Yes: 93.2 
Per school 
averages 
$ 11,121 



$t 17.448 



S 20.105 



% Yes: 31.9 



Mean - 31.2% 

Average percent 
per school 

1.3 
10.1 

4.4 

1.4 

12.6 
0.7 
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2.35 Does your school now have a formal procedure for 

evaluating teachers? (Check one box) %Ye8: 91.6 

2«36 How often do new teachers (three year^or less in your high school) receive a 

formal evaluation'? (Check one box) ^ 

Percent 

Two tirpes a year or more 72.9 

• Once a year 23.7 

Once every two years 0.5 

Once every three years o,3 
Less than once every 

three years ■ or never 2.6 



A 






Nol 


Great 




A 


at 


Dedl 


Some 


little 


All 


4.3% 


361% 


36.3% 


23.3% 


2,3% 


26.9% 


40.6% 


30.2% 



2.37 In evaluating high school teachers, to what extent does the school depend on 
input from students and parents? (For each, check one box) 



Student input 
Parent input 



2*38 Is tenure available to teachers in your school? 

(Check one box) % Yes: 27,7 



•2.39 (IF YES) After how many years of teaching in your high school 

IS a teacher eligible for tenure*? Mean = 2.98 



2.40 How many of your full.-tlme high school teachers have been J^Mhe staff of your 
high school for the following lengths of time*? (Place a numberjgi each space 
If none, write "0") 



Less than a year 


Average percent 
per scnool 
12,9 


1 - 2 years 


16.5 


3 • 5 ye^rs 


27.0 


6 10 years 


21.9 J 


)1 years 


11.9 


16 years 


6.0 


21 30 years 


3.2 


31 41) vf?;irs 


0.6 


A 1 f yc^tirs 


0.1 



2,41 Which (if toiK)\Mn«i ata usudlly invulved u\ irUerviewing an applicant for a 
ltj.u.tiing postlion'^ ( >ecA one box for each portion or group hstod) a 

% 



Dfparlmenl heacJ 

M«'rnber(s) of t)oarfl 

MofTjber(s) of diocesar»or rohcjioui/ 

order admmislralion 
Membf?r(s) of school adm»rHstratJrjn 
Other teachPfS ^ 
Parents 

Parish,pastof(s) 
Students 

Other * 



% 
Yes 
80.3 
6.9 
15.5 

97.6 
19.4 
0.9 
. 6.8 
1.6 
1.9 



No 
15.1 
73.5 
68.6 

1.9 
77.0 
94.3 
66.2 
94.0 
82.4 



Does 
Not 

Apply 
4.6 
19.6 
15.9 

0.5 
3.6 
4.9 

^7.0 
4.4 

15.7 



3 Students 



3,1 What grades are included in your school'' (Check one box) 



3.2 



(If iithr't ' pU^ci'^f} spectfy ) 



8 12 ' 

9r 12 
10- 12 
PreK - 12 or 
K - 12 
1 ■ 12 
7 12 
Otr nt 



How fTMny students are erfrolled in grades K 6'^ 
{If non^) ^ntf) 0 ) 



3.3 Ho'A many students are enrolled in grades 7 and 8'^ 
(If nonv w^/ff? 0 } 



Percent 
2.2 
84.9 
0.2 

3.1 
0.6 
7.5 
1.3 



Mean = 13.4 



Mean ^ 17.0 



Questions 3 4 • 3.7 are atx)ut the ninth through twelfth grade students in your 
high school. Please fill in all.blanks. Means 

9th 10th 11th 12th Total 



•3,4 How nicMiy stucJents were 

eruolled in eacli of tht^se tour 
(ir.Kles as of September 15 
ymx> Of none. m\\e 0 ) 



154 



143 



137 



134 



568 



3.5 How rrjariy of tfw? Students 
ifKjK aled in f question 3 4 are 
ferrjale'^ (If none, wr/fe "0"} 



79 



74 



71 



70 



294 



3.6 How rnarjy of the students 
.ndicated u\ (^uestiori 3 4 fall 
(iito tfH^se Iwf) CiJtfigonnri'? 
(// ru)ruf for the category. 
wr/fe 0") 

Catholic 
Non (Catholic 



Average percent per school 
870 87,1 87.8 88.7 87.5 
13.0 12.9 12.2 11.3 12.5 



ERIC 



*S«e instruction manual for addrtional tnformitlon or) ail quefttkHis marked wtth an asterisk (*). 
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3.7 How many of the students 
indicated in question 3.4 fall 
into each of these categories? 

none for the category, 
write "0 ") ^ 

Amencan Indian or Alaskan 
Native 

Asian or Pacific Islander 
(includes Chinese, 
Japanese, Filipino, Korean, 
Laotian, Vietnamese. Asian ^ 
Indian, or other Asian) 

Black, not of Hispanic 
ortgin 

' Hispanic or Spanish or Latin 
American origin 

While, not of Hispanic 
origin 

*3J Are the figures you gave in questions 3.6 and 3.7 estimates or acci^rale 
figures? (Check one box) 

Figures are rough estimates 
Figures are reasonable 

estimates 
Figures are quite accurate 
Figures are very accurate 



9th 


10th 


11th 


12th 




Average percent per school 




0.6 


0.5 


0.5 


0.5 






J 




2.4 


2.4 


2.2 


2.2 


8.1 


78 


7.3 


7.2 


8.5 


8.3 


8.4 


8.0 


80.4 


80.9 


. 81.6 


82.2 



Percent 

3.9 

15.6 
37.4 
43.1 



*3.9 Of your students of Hispanic/Spanish/Latin American origin, how many belong 

to each of the following groups? (if none for the category, mite "0") Percent Total 



Cuban. Cubano , 

Mexican. Mexican American, 
Chicano 

Puerto Rican, Puertorriqueno. 
or Boricua 

Other Latin Amencan. Latino, 
Hispanic, or Spanish 
descent 



Hispanic 
8.4 

31.9 

17.6 

42.0 



Mean ^ 7.2 



3.10 How many of your high school students would you estimate speak 
a language other than English at home? (If none, mite "0") 

3.11 Which of the folk>wing criteria does your high school use to classify students 
as handicapped? (For aac/i, c^ec^ one box) 

Standard tests for evaluating handicaps 
Federal guidellr^s 
State guidelines 

Judgments and observations of school counselors and 
teachers 

9.12 How many students in your high school are classified as 
handicapped? See questkxi 3.13 for categories of handicapped. 
(If none, write 'V") 



% Yea 

47.9 
3S.2 
44.5 

84.6 



%No 
521 
64.8 

55.5 

15.4 



n » 5*2 
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V 



3es of 



t\/nG rhf^rU 


7b 




Attend 




% 


% • 


tome 


% 


No students 


Attend 


special 


Attend 


with this 

Willi 1III9 


regular 


and some 


special 


type of 


clatsas 


regular 


classes 


handicap in 


only 


dasses 


only 


high school 




2.4 


0.2 


92.6 


0.2 


1.8 


0.2 


97.8 


2.5 


5.1 


0.7 


91.7 


36.7 


4.9 


0.1 


58.3 


4.2 


1.9 


0.0 


93.9 


23.9 


8.6 


0.1 


67.5 


16.9 


3.1 


0.1 


79.9 


20.4 


5.9 


0.1 


73.6 


30.0 


2.9 


0.0 


67.1 


35.6 


4.4 


00 


60.0 


25.6 


26.8 


0.6 


47.1 



Muihple handicapped 4,8 2.4 0.2 92 6 

Trainable mentally retarded 0.2 1 .8 0.2 97!8 

Educable mentally retarded 2.5 5.1 0.7 9i!7 

Deaf or heanng impaired 36.7 4.9 0.1 56.3 

Deaf and blind 4,2 1 .9 0.0 93 9 

• Speech impaired \ 23.9 o!l ' 67!5 
Blind or visually impaired 

. (Non-correctable) 16.9 3.1 0.1 799 

Emotionally disturbed ' * 20.4 5I9 o!i 73^5 

Orthopedically impaired 30.0 2.9 0.0 67.1 

(Pther health impaired 35.6 4,4 q 0 60 0 

Specific learning disabilities ' 25.6 26!8 0.6 47.1 

3.14 How many of your high school students live on campus or 

in housing provided by the school';^ (If none, mite "0") Mean = 3.8 

3.15 What perdeni of your high school students would you estimate live in a single 
pareni family? (Check one box) 

Average percent 
per school 



Perc«ol 



0 
11 
;^1 
31 
41 
51 



10 

20 
30 
40 
00 
60 



Over 60 



28.2 

: r.9 

18.5 
7.2 
3.7 
1.4 

3.1 



3.18 In 1982-83. what was your average daily high school student 
attendance'? (G^ figure as percent of your 1982-83 high 
school enrollm^ • Mean = 94.9% 

•3.17 Wh^t percenf of your students in grades 9 through 12 received 

financial aid from your school in 1982-83'? Mean = 12.6% 

3.18 Which of the following onteria does your schcc! employ in awarding financial 
aid. m whole or in parf? (Check one box for each) 



Academic record or promise 
Athletic record or promise 
Financial need 
Racial or ethnic origin 
Vocational intention 



% Yes 
49.3 

3.7 
95.5 
12.1 

2.0 



%No 
50.7 
96.3 
4.5 
87.9 
98.0 



O 1 
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3.19 Of the following criteria, which is most dominant in awarding your school s 
financial aid funds'? (Check one t^ox) 

Academic record or promise 
Athletic record or promse 
Financial need 
Racial or ethnic origiri • 
Vocational intention 

3.20 What was the total amount of financial aid. including scholarships, 
tuition reductions, grants, and work-study, awarded in 1982-83 
by your school to high school students'? 



Percent 

7.0 
df.8 
91v5 
02 
0.5 



3.21 Over the last three years, how many 6f your graduating seniors 
were National Merit Scholarship Finafst5 or Semi-Finalists'? 
(If none. \Nrite "0 ") 



Mean ~ S36,917 

Average Percent of 
Students per Sofriool 
1.4 



•3.22 Of your present ninth graziers, please estimate what percent come from each 
of the types of institutions listed below (The p^rcents should sum to 100 



If 0 percent, mite "0") 



Catholic schools 

Public schoote 

Non-Catholic 
private schools 

Other 



Average percent 
per school 

77.9 

19.2 

2.7 
0.1 



(If "other, " please specify ) 



•3.23 What are the residential ZIP codes of your high school students'? Please list 

below each ZIP code m which five percent or more ofvyour high school students 
live Next to each ZiP code listed, write the percent of your high school 
students who live there * 



ZIP code in whch 5% 

Of more of high 
school studants live 



Percent of high scfwol 
sludenis who live in 
this ZIP code 
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An estimate of the economic level ol the families from which Catholic high 
school students (grades 9-12) come is an important element in this research 
proiect Please use data from school records whenevei possible If no records 
exist, make as accurate an estimate as possible . 

The 1982 federal poverty level for a family of four was set at a grossnncome 
of $9,300. those with incomes below that figure were considered to be living in 
poverty Below are given some other income figures for families of different 
si/es 

l^he 19B2 poverty level for different family sizes was as follows: 



family of two 
family of three 
family of four 
fdmily of fiv'e 
family of six 
For each additional person, add $1,540 



6.220 
7.760 
9.300 
10.840 
12.380 



3^4 What percent of your high school students come from families with incomes 
below me federal poverty level*^ (Check one box) 



P«ro«nt 



Average percent 
per school 





0 


17.9 


1 


- 10 


63.4 


11 


-20 


10.1 


21 


30 


3.5 


31 


-40 


1.9 


41 


50 


1.0 


51 


-60 


0.5 


61 


- 70 


0.7 


71 


-80 


0.5 


81 


-90 ' 


0.6 


91 


- 100 


0.1 



3.25 What percent of your high school students come from families v/ith each 
of the following gross annual incomes'^ (Percents should sum to 100 
If none in the category, mite "0") 



Under $10,000 
$10 001 $20,000 
$20,001 - $30,000 
$30,001 - $50,000 
$50,001 . $100<000 
Over $100,000 



Average percent 
per scnool 

6.8 

E4.9 

33.8 ^ 

24.6 

8.4 

1.9 



•3^ Are the percents you gave for questions 3 24 and 3 25 estimates or accurate 
figures'? (Check ( ne i)Ox) 

) 

Figures are rough estimates 
/ Figures are reasonable estimates 

Figures are quite accurate 
Figures are very accurate 



Percent 

45.6 
44.8 
9.4 

0.2 
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3.27 What percent of your high school students come from families that live in the 
following kinds of housing? (Place a number in each space If none, mite "0 ') 

^Average percent 
per scnool 

Owner occupied house, condominium 
or town house 74.4 

, Single or duplex rental 14*^ 

Multiple unit rental 9.9 

Other 1-1 

•3.28 Are the percertts you gave for question 3 27 estimates or accurate figures'?/ 

(Check one box) Percent 

Figures are rough estimates . 49.8 
Figures are reasonable estimates 38.5 
Figures are quite accurate 9.9 
Figures are very accurate 1.9 

3.29 What percent of your high school students come from families 

that live in low-income, governlnent subsidized rental unit housing'^ 

Per School Mean = 3.2% 

•3.30 Is the percent you gave in question 3.29 an estimate or an accurate figure'? 

(Check one box) ' p^^^^^ 

Figure is rough estimate 37.6 

Figure is reasonable estimate ^ 30 q 

Figure IS quite accurate ^ t9.3 < 

Figure IS very accurate 13.1 ^ 

3.31 What percent of your high school students come from families wTiere no 
parent or parent surrogate has graduated from college? (Check one box) 

Avernge percent 
• Pfctnt ^ perschool 

0-10 • 15.2 

11 20 19.4 

21 30 17.2 

; 31 40 12.1 

41-50 12.0 

51 - 70 14.1 

Over70 10.0 ^ 

•3.32 Is the percent /ou gave for question 3 31^an estimate or an accurate figure'? 
, (Check one box) Percent 

Figyres are rough estimates 35.7 
Figures are reasonable estimates ^^.2 
Figures are quite accurate 1^*^ 
Figures are very accurate ^-^ 
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3.33 \Nhn\ pof(.f>ni ol your high school students come from families that receive 

Aid to families ^itfi OoporuJont Children (AFDCp (Check one box) ^ 

p-rr^t Average percent 

Pifc«ni school 

0 29.2 

1 - 10 62.9 

11 . 20 5.2 

21 30 1.4 

31 40 0.5 

41 - 50' 0.5 

51 70 0.3 

Over 70 0.0 



*3.34 



Is the percent you gave tor question 3 33 an estimate or an accurate figure'^ 
(Check one box) _ 

Percent 

Figures are rough estimates 35.1 
Figures are reasonable estimates 33.0 
Figures are quite accurate 20.1 
.V * Figures are very accurate 1 1.8 

3.35 The federal government provides funding for free (it reduced-cost lunch and 
tree or reduced-cost milk For each program, check one box to represent 
the percent of h»gh school students who benefit from the program (If your 
schooi does not haw this program, check 0%) o/^ . o/^ 

Free or Free or 

Reduced- Reduced- 

^ cost Lunch cost Milk 

0 70.5 76.0 

1 • 10 16.4 . 12.7 

1 1 • 20 6.3 4.3 ' 

% 21 30 2.6 1,8 

31-40 1.6 0.9 

41-50 .0.5 0.6 

. 51-70 ' 1.0 1,1 

Over 70 1.1 2.6 ' 

3.36 Upon graduation. app'OAimately what percent of the class of 1983 entered 
each of the following ^ fOi e as accurate an estimate as possible 



i 



•0") 


Average percent 
per acnool 


CathoKc four -year college 


15.7 


Catholic seminary 


0.6 


Full-time work 


10.5 


Military service 


1.9 


Non-Cathpiic private four-year college 


12.3 


Post-secondary vocational or 




technical school 


5.3 


Publicly supoorted four-year college 


36.1 


or university 


Two year college 


14.4 
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4 Academi c and Co-curricular Prog/ams 



4.1 



Listed below is a series of instructional courses. T^te list is selective; it is 
assumed that your school offers many courses not listed here For each course 
listed, estimate the percent of the graduating class of 1983 who took the 
course or an equivalent sometime during the ninth through twelfth grade 
years (It the course wcs not offered during the last four years, mite "O'V 

Percent of '03 claaa 



COUTM 

Accounting 

Algebra, first year 

Algebra, second year 

Art (history and/or appreciation) 

Art (studio instruction) 

Biology (introductory course with laboratory) 
C^ulus 

Chemistry (Introductory course with laboratory) 
Computer programming in whicWone or more 

computer languages are taught 
English as a second language 
Environmental studies (as a separate course) 
Family life and/or sex education 
Geometry, plane and/or solid 
Languages: ^ 

French, first year 

French, second year 

French, third year 

French, fourth year 

German, first year 

German, second year 

German, third year 

German, fourth year 

Spanish, first year 

Spanish, second year j ' 

Spanish, third year ^ • 

Spanish, fourth year 

Greek, first year 

Latin, first year 

Russian, first year 
Music (history and/or appreciation) 
Music (instrumental or vocal) 
Physics (introductory course with laboratory) 



who took couraea during 
high achool yeara , 
(average per achool) 

26.4 

90.4 

67.6 

28.7 

26.6 

91.7 

15.2 

56.0 

26.6 

3.3 

5.1 
69.1 . 
83.0 

26.3 
23.4 
11.7 

5.7 

3.8 

3.2 

1.5 

1.4 
4k .9 
43.9 
19.7 

9.0 

0.5 
11.3 

0.6 
28.3 
20.7 
28.1 



I* 

*Sm inMictkm inmtl lor ackttonal 
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COUTM 

Religion Courses 
Church history 

Doctrine (e g . Catholic theology, course 
in basic Catholic beliefs) 

Morality 

Sacraments 

Scripture 
Remedicl English 
Remedial Mathematics 

Special program for students with learning disabilities 
Typing 

Course concgnlratmg on the culture and/or 
history of one or more minority groups 
(e g Black Studies. Hispanic Studies) 



P«rc«nlof *63 ciss* 
who took course 
during high school 
years (average per school) 

77.4 

92.2 
95.0 
93.4 
95.0 

8.8 

9.6 

1.6 
65.5 



8.5 



Are seniors required to pass a minimum competency or 
proficiency test in either or both mathematics or English 
(e g' . composition, vocabularly. etc ) in order to receive 
a high school diploma'? fCtiRCk one box) % Yes: 20.5 



Following is a liSt of services or programs that schools sometimes provide 
for students It your school provides the service or -iKranges for the service to 
be provided check yes If your school does not provide nor arrange for 
the service check no 

% Yes 

Career counseling 

College credit courses taught at the high school 48.5 
'Course work at a college or universsy 60.5 
Course work at a public high school 36.6 
Courses taught in Spanish (o^h^r than 

Spanish language course^ 3.6 
Dr.ver education ^^-^ 
Off camp'jR community service activities taken tor credit 45.9 
Off r.Hmpiis work experience for credit 
Program ♦or gifted and talented 
Required drug education course or course sectior* 
Special orogram for fathers or expectant fathers 
Special prooram for mothers i}r expectant mothers 
!;iu«l«?rit (ortMgn e^"^.hanf)(» program 



24.2 
48.6 
63.1 
2.3 
7.3 
41.6 
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4.4 Which of the following achievement or ability tests are administered to your 
tiiqh school students'? (For each test, choose one of the responses and 

^ check the appropriate box) 

All: All students take this test at least once during ninth through 
twelfth grade 

Some: Some students take this test at least once during ninth through 

twelfth grade 
None: No students take this test 

Tffsl Name 

American College Test (ACT) 
Armed Services Vocational Aptitude Battery 
California Achievement Tests 
Essential High School Content Battery 
Iowa Test of Educational Development 
Metropolitan AchieveTient Battery 
Preliminary Sch' lastic Aptitude Test (PSAT) 
Religious Education Outcomes Inventory of 

Knowledge. Attitudes, and Practices (REKAP) 
Scholastic Aptitude Test (SAT) 
Scott Foresman Achievement Test 
Secondary School Admissions Test 
Sequential Tests of Educational Progress (STEP) 
SRA General Educational Development 
Stanford-Binet 

Stanford Test of Academic Skills (TASK) 
Wechsler Adult Intelligence Scale 

4.5 ' About what percent of the Students who enter your first year of high school 

need remedial Of basic skills instruction in each of the following^ 
(If none ^ write "0 ) 



% 


% 


% 


All 


Some 


None 


9.8 


78.3 


11.9 


17.5 


47.1 


35.4 


9.6 


9.2 


81.2 


1.2 


1.8 


97.0 


21.6 


12.9 


65.5 


4.3 


6.9 


88.9 


65.0 


32.2 


2.8 


20.4 


22.1 


57.6 


29.6 


66.2 


4.1 


3.5 


5.8 


90.7 


31.5 


9.5 


59.0 


2.6 


5.5 


91.9 


20.6 


11.2 


68.2 


3.6 


18.6 


77.7 


4.8 


9.6 


85.6 


0.8 


^5.6 


23.6 



Reading 
English 
Mathematics 

4.6 What percent of your juniors and seniors ' ok the SAT test 
in 1982-83'? 

4.7 What was the average score achieved by th(?se students on the following 
sections & the SAl">'(ff no students took the ^AT or if you do not know the^ 
average, vvr/fe "DNA") 

Mathematics average score 

Standard Written English average 
score 

Verbal average score 

4.8 What percent of your jumors and seniors took t;*ie ACT 
in 198? 83'? 



Average percent 
per school 

11.5 

11.3 

1 2.3 



60% 

Mean 
473 

459 
450 

36% 
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4.9 \NUti\ W(i |ho ,iv«'r.ii)i? M nri* ,i(,rnov(Mj tr/ tru?se sluclonis on the following 
sfM:h(jn-i of ihr A(.I (// no 'MnUjntS took tht) ACl or if you do not kno^ the 

fivf^r<jge vi/fite DNA } Mean 

English usage 18.96 

Mathematics usage 18.3 

Social Studies'Readmg 18.4 

Natural Scienco/Reading 21.2 

Composite 19.4 

•4.10 Listed below is a senus of (:0'Cumcular76r extra-curricular) activjties For 

each please indicate whether the activity is ru)w available \n your high school 

% Y«8 

Academic honor societies (e g . National Honor Society) 95.3 

Band 54.3 

Chorus or choir 78.9 

Computer club 48.9 

Dramatic perlormance group(s) (drama or dance) 90.8 

Foreign language club(s) 74.9 

Orchestra 23.4 
Religious organizations (e g . ministry teams. 

liturgy club, or service club) 91.1 

Student newspaper 84.9 

Student yearbook 98.3 

Thespians or drama club 64.8 

Varsity debate 32.5 
Varsity sports (interscholastic competition) 

Baseball —boys' 67.3 

Football— boys' 60.1 

Wrestling - - boys' 36.8 

Basketball — boys' 74.O 

Basketball girls' 77.9 

Competitive swimming — boys' ^' 23.5 

Competitive swimming — girls' 26.3 

Golf— boys' 53.9 

Golf— girls' 26.9 ' 

Gymnastics— boys' 4.3 

Gymnastics — girls' ^5.7 

Ice Hockey— boys' 14.6 

F-ield Hockey— girls' * p.8 

Lacrosse— boys' 3.5 

Laffosse— girls' ^ 2.7 

Softball— boys' 10.7 

Softball— girls' 65.6 

Soccer— boys* 45.2 

Soccer— girls' 28.4 

Tennis— boys' ' 51.4 

Tennis — girls' 55.I 

Track— boys' 63.8 

Track— girls' 50.1 

Volleyball — boys' 1 0.6 

Volleyball— girls' 67*6 
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5 Religious Education 



5.1 



5.2 



5.3 



5.4 



5.5 



5.6 



Questions 5.1 to 5.3 ask atwut the people who teach religion in your high school. 

FUlhtime Part-time 



Religion 
Teachers 



Mean ^ 3.2 Mean = 2.9 



Average percent 
per acnool 



How many persons teach religion full-time'^ Part-time'?^ 
(It none, mite "0") 

How many of the relig/on teachers given for question 
5 y fall into each of these categories^ (It none in ttie 
category, write "0") 

Catholic layman 
Catholic laywoman 
Non-Catholic layman 
NoivCatholic laywoman 
Priest, diocesan 
Priest, religious 
Religious man 
Religious woman 

How many of your full-time and part-time religion 
teachers hold a Master's degree or Doctorate in 
religion, religious studies, religious education, 
or theology*^ 

Does your high school have a department of religiorP 
(Check one bo)^ v 

"Do you have a person designated as chair (that is, head, coordinator, 
or administrator) of the department of religion'^ (Check one box If you do 
r)ot have a department of religion, check "Does not apply") 



Reirgion 
Teachers 



30.4 

28.0 
0.1 
0.4 

10.3 
7.6 
1.6 

21.7 



16.8 
20.4 
0.3 
0.4 

16.5 
1].0 
9.6 
25.0 



Average percent 
per acnool 

56.6 37.3 



% Yes: 96.0 



% Yes: 95.7 



Who chairs the department of religion'? (Check one box If this question does 
not apply, check Does not apply") 



Percent 

Catholic layman 19.7 

Catholic laywoman 17.0 
Non-Calholic layman 0.2 
Non-Catholic laywoman 0.2 

Priest, diocesan 17.7 
Pnest. religious 9.7 
Religious man 5.4 

Religious wofriaf^ 26.2 
Does not apply 3.8 
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57 Wh.i! (i«gret* ts \\M l)y Uu"^ iJuwr of Ihc fJefiarlaienI ot religion'^ 

(Crtf^cA one box If this question does not apply, chvck "Does nut ^pply") p^^^^^^i 

Ph D or equivalent in religion or theology 2.2 

Ph D Of equivalent in another field ^ O.B 

MA IP, religion or theology 64.1 

M A in another field 9.8 

B A or equivalent in religion or theology 13.7 

D A or equivaipnt in another field . 5.0 

None of the above 0.5 

Does not apply 4.0 

5.8 How many units of religion are your high school students required to take for 
(graduation'? A unit i equivalent to a semester, trimester, quarter, or other time 
period If. for exaniple. your school is on a semester system and you require 
three full years of religion, your answer wouW be 6 (3 years x 2 semesters) 
It you are on a trimester system and you reqiijre three full years of religion, 
your dn'jwer would be 9 " (3 years k 3 trimesters) Please indicate below the 
number of units of religion required of Catholic students and the nuttiber 
reciuired of non-Catholic students Mean 

^ Religion 
Unite 
Required 

Catholic students 7.7 
Non Catholic students 7,2 

5.9 Ot thp number f)f required religion units givpn lor question 5 8. how many of 
trii» units ,irf? normally taken in each of ttio high school years'? (For each grade 
li'Jpd />f'/ow qivi) tho number of rohqion units usually required} Mean 

Graded ' 1.9 

Grade 10 .1.9 

Grade 11 1^9 

Grade 12 1.9 



5.10 Wtuit i«ifi(1 f)t ar adofnic calendar does your high school have'? 
(Cfh'ck onf» boK) 



Percent 



Semester system 83.2 

Trimester system 4.6 

Quarter System 11.0 

Other 1.1 



(If othrr please spec'V ) 



4 

5.11 Ifxlu.ate how often your school provides students with opportunities for each 
ut the following religious activities (Check one box (or each activity) 





Several 




Percentages 






timeea 


About 


1-3 


Less than 






week or 


once 


times a 


once a 






more 


a week 


month 


month 


Never 


Ma3*i 


35.6 


16.4 


30.4 


17.6 


0 


Bible study 


31.3 


16.6 


12.1 


17.9 


21.9 


Private confession 


10.6 


9.6 


14.3 


52.5 


3.6 


Shared prayer 


43i4 


12.9 


14.1 


19.9 


9.6 


Para liturgical services 


7.1 


6.3 


33.6 


46.6 


4.2 


Pastoral counseling 


47.7 


10.6 


13.0 


19.6 


6.6 
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5.12 Are Catholic students required to attend all or some liturgical services Of is 
attendanre voluntary'^ (Check one box) Percent 

Required to attend all 67.C 
^ Required to attend sCTie 26.1 

All voluntary ^ 4.9 

5.13 Are non-Catholic students required to attend all or some liturgical services or is 



attendance voluntary'^ (Check one box) 



Required to attend all 
Required to attend some 
All voluntary 



Percent 1 
58.2 
30.3 
11.5 



5,14 What percent of high school classes would you estimate begin with prayer'^ 
(Check one box) 



Perctnt 


Percent 


0 


1 


1 - 10 


16.9 


11-30 


15.7 


31 - 50 


U.5 


51-70 


13.0 


71 -«9 


24.2 


100 


14.6 



5.15 For each of the following grades, did your high school offer one or more 
retreats during the 1982-83 year*? (Check one box for each gi ' -^e) 



Grade 9, 
Grade 10 
Grade 1 1 
Grade 12 



% Yes 

76.7 
60.4 
65.4 
94.0 



5.16 For each of the following grades, are students required to attend one or more 
retreats each year? (ti your school doesi not offer retreats (or any particular 
grade, mark the "No " box) 



Grade 9 
Grade 10 
Grade 1 1 
Grade 12 



%Yes 

66.6 
64.9 
57.9 
59.1 



5.17 Do yqu have the Blessed Sacrament reserved in your 
school in some location available for visits by students 
and faculty thrc jhout the day? (Check one box) 

5.IC Does your school provide service programs 

(i.e , opportunities to help other people) for high school 
students? (Check one box) 



%Yee: 60.9 



% Yee: 93.3 



i 
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8.19 Atxiut what imcmi of your hiyri school sludenis participated during the 

1982 83 scliool ycKir in ono or more service programs'^ (Estimate ttie percent 
tor eact} of ttie high school grade's If service programs are r)ot offered in 
any particular grade, mite "0") 



Grade 9 
Grade 10 * 
Grade 1 1 
Grade 12 

5.20 How many hours of such service are required for graduation*? ' 
(If you have no such requirement, mite "0") 



Percent 

24./! 
27.9 
36.3 
45.7 



5.21 To what extent would you say each of the following is 
high schooP (For each, check one box) 



Mean ^ 10.7 

characteristic of your 



The budget for religious celebrations 
and retreats is given priority 


Toe 
High 
Degree 

42.4 


To 
Some 
Degree 

46.4 


Very 
Little 

7.4 


Not 
at 

Ai: 

3.8 


Does 
Not 
Apply 

0.0 


The administration conveys to staff, 
parents, and sludenis. by means of 
actions taken and decisions made, 
that education is a type of ministry 


b7.4 


30.0 


2.4 


0.2 


0.0 


Staff and students experience a deep 
sense of community 


48.0 


49.8 


2.1 


0.1 


0.0 


The school demonstrates as much 
confcern for faith development as for 
academic and social development 


61.7 


37.0 


1.3 


0.0 


0.0 


Staff at this school pray together and 
discuss their spiritual concerns 


13.9 


55.5 


27.9 


2.7 


0.0 


Teachers tend to leave the task of faith 
development to those m the religion 
department 


13.6 


63.9 


16.6 


5.9 


0.0 


In selecting new teachers, major 
emphasis is placed on evidence of 
Cdndidales commitments to faith or 
to the value syslem of the church 


50.7 


43.6 


4.5 


1.1 


0.0 


The religion department has the place 
of priority in the allocation of funds, 
scheduling in service, and personnel 


30.9 


50.7 


12.8 


5.6 


0.0 


Opportunities are availabU? ior spiritual 
counseling at the school 


63.8 


29.9 


5.6 


0.7 


0.0 


In the classroom, most teachers seek 
to witnt'ss U) the Christian faith 


54.5 


43.4 


2.U 


00 


0.0 


Tf>,K, tiers regard their work as ti 
(jenuine ministry of the church 


37.1 


57,1 


5.8 


0.0 


0.0 



5.22 Does your school provide, on at least a yearly basis, 
in-service training for all faculty on their role in the 

school's overall religious mission*? (Check one box) % Yes: 77.8 

5.23 Does your school provide retreat or reflection opportunities 
Tor all high school teachers to pray and worship together*? 

(Check one box) • % yes* 79 2 

5.24 If one of ycj^r higti school teachers publicl^ announced Vo Yes: 45.8 
that he or she was an atheist, would this teacher's % Maybe: 47.3 
contract be terminated? (Check one box) % No: 7.0 

5.25 Are any of your part time or fulMime teachers Jewish'? 

(Check one box) % Yes: 26.4 



5.26 



What percent of your teachers would you estimate actively 
seek to promote students' religious devetopmenf? 



Mean = 71.2% 



NOTE: In recent history, the Church has articulated clear principles on n^^ny 
social issues The Church's social teachings cover a wide range of global . 
issues, including human rights, energy, ecology, food, population, arms 
control, and peace The following questions are designed to docOment how* 
these social teachings have influenced Catholic schools — not only in their * 
religion curnculum. but in other areas of school life a^ well. 

5.27 Has your school, dunng the last five years, had any ' ^^^^ Yes 
in-service staff development activities on the Church's 

social teachings? (Check one box) 68.9 

5.28 Do the Cnurch's social teachings inform your school s 

philosophy, goals or yearly objectives? CCAiec^ one box ' 92.7 

5.29 Is a teacher's view of Catholic social principles an 
important criterion in hmng or evaluating her/him*? 

(Check one box) ; 72.9 



BEST COPY .IVAILABLE 
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5.30 In the last five years, how. if at all, has your school's programming changed to 4 
reflect the Church s social doctrines From the list below, indicate what 
.jctivities have occurred during the last five years. (Check one box for each) 

% Yes 

A thorough •'valuation of the curriculum to discover how 

well It addresses the Church's social teachings 63.5 

Changes in admissions policies or practices to attract 

n\Ofe economically disadvantaged or minority youth 46.4 

C ranges in financial aid policies or practices to provide 

more assistance to poor or minority students 67.4 

Addition of extra-curricular programs or projects which 
give students opportunity to learn akxjut issues of 

social lusttce 73.0 

Addition of new courses which address issues related 

to the C^iurch s social teachings 70 2 

Addition of service projects Bl.4 

Curriculum changes in departments so that they more 

directly or substantially address social issues « 64.0 

Development of specific learning activities which infuse 

tuslico related values, concepts, and skills into the 

curriculum 71.2 

5.31 Listed below are some areas of school policy and practice For each, indicate 
whether or not you think that the area has been intentionally examined from 

a social luslice perspective by your board 01^ staff (Check one box for each) 

% Yes 

Student participation in decision-making 51 .6 

Admissions policies and procedures 71 .2 

Financial aid policies and procedures 78.1 

Grading system 59.3 

Faculty salary and benefits . 80.B 

Discipline procedures 64.2 

Competition in academics and athletics 66.0 

School governance procedures 65.3 

Social studies curriculum 66.1 

Science curriculum 42.6 

English curriculum 43.5 

Religion curriculum 91.3 
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6 Computer Use 



Means 



6.1 Does your school have access to compujer equipment 

or facilities? (Check one box) % Yes: 96.0 

(IF YES) Move to question 6 3 

(IF NO) Answer question 6 2 and move to Section 7 

If no computer access is now available in your school. 

do you nian to have it available within the next three years'' 

(Check o. '9 box) % Yes: 90t3 

6.3 Please enter the number of each of the following types of computer 
equipment which your school has access to or owns. (\f none\ mite V) 

Microcomputer (including keyboard, 
screen, and disc drive) 10.5 

Printer: dot matrix , 2.2 

\ Printer: letter quality 1-1 

6.4 Do you have a time sharing agreement with any of the following'? 
(Check one box for each) 

% Yes 

Commercial firm 7.6 
Diocesan office 7.0 
Private industry 3.3 
University 6.2 
University 

• consortium 1 .8 

Other 11.1 

(If "othfjr". please specify ) — --^ 

6.$ Which of the following uses does the administrative office make of vour 



school's computer equipmenf? (Check one box for each) 



% Yes 

Alumni lists 48.6 

Attendance reports 24.5 

Budget management 34.0 

Class lists 50.0 

Class schedules 38.8 

Computing grades 36.7 

Development records 36.4 

In-school survey processing 19.9 

Issuing report cards 31.3 

Library record-keeping 10.0 

Parent lists 52.1 

School equipment inventory 10.2 

Student data 46.0 

Student schedules 36.7 

Teacher data 21.0 

Teacher schedules 31.1 

Word processing 46,3 
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f (If (i.ich of tlif tdiio^ini) Miti|(K.t ,jfB,is indicate whether any course rec.|ui'e() 



Vm'c' HA (Cht^ck one box for each) 




% 








Dots 




% 


% 


Not 




Ytt 


No 


AddIv 


Art 


1.2 


84.6 


14.0 


Ri i*;inpc.<; 




61.0 


11.7 


English 


7.0 




7 ft 


Foreign Langu.Kje 


5.1 


86.9 


6.0 


History 


3,7 


68.0 




Home Economics 


1.2 


74.6 


M.2 


Juumdliiim 


4.6 


76.2 


1A0 


Mathematics 


53.7 


40.6 


5.5 


Religion 


1.8 


89.6 


6.4 


Sciences 


27.4 


66.2 


6.4 



6.7 Approximately h(3W many of your ninth through twelfth grade 
students trxjk at least one course m computer programming 
in 1982-63 ? {It none, ^nte 0 ) 

7 School Standards 



Mtan 62.6 



7.1 Is there a watttng list to enter your school'? 

•7.2 How m.jriy !,tiidents applied (that is. completed 'the application 
process) for admission to your high school s ninth grade for the 
year 1983 84^ 



% Yts: 36 



M«an ^ 226.6 



7.3 Of tlie r)umtjpr given for question 7 2 how many did your 
school accept for admisr^ion'? 

• 7.4 Of the number given for question 7 2 how many did your 
sch(X)l not accept for adrr .ssion'? {It none, wr/fe 0' ; 



Mtan ptrc8ntag« of 

qiMtlion 7.2 = 68.2 

M«an ptrcantage of 
question 7.2= 11.6 



7.5 Which of the foilowmg do you consider in a student s application foi admission 
t(j your first year of high school (For each ctieck one box) ptrcentaget 



Atjihty to pay full tuition without aid 
Completion of one or more standardized 

achievement or aptitude tests 
Cofriplelion of written admissions test 

developed by your school 
Personal interview with parent or 

guOfdian 
Personal interview with siiident 
Recommendation of elementary school 
principal 

R(M;ninrnnndation of student s pastor 
Strorjg academic record 
Successful completion of previous 
year of school 

•Sufimtruclon manual fof adcWional information on all questions mailed with an astansk (•) 



Always 


Usually Sometimes 


Rarely 

or» 
Never 


6.2 


22.3 


14.7 


56.6 


52.0 


27.3 


6.7 


14.0 


14.1 


6.0 


12.7 


65.2 


32.3 
35.3 


14.5 
14.9 


38.6 
36.2 


14.5 
13.5 


48.0 
11.6 
28.1 


25.1 
6.6 
32.6 


18.1 
36.4 
19.0 


6.6 
43.2 
20.3 


79.7 


15.4 


3.0 


1.9 
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7.6 How influential would each of the following be in rejecting an application for 
admission*? (Check one box tor each) 



Chemical use 

Disinterest in church and/or religion 
Evidence of student immaturity or 
instability 

Failure to ach'ieve a satisfactory score 

on admissions test 
History of disciplinary or behavior 

problems 
Inability to pay full tuition 
Juvenile court record (non-traffic) 
Non-Catholic 
Poor academic record 



7.7 Did your high school ^idmit any students m the Fall of 1983 
who had previously b>jen expelled or dropped from public 
schools for cNscipllnari/ reasons? 

7.8 Did your high school jiidmit any students in the Fall of 1983 
who ha0 previously boen expelled or dropped from public 
schools for academic ceasons? 





Percentages 






domewnai 


Not Very 


Influential 


Influential 


Influential 


63.2 


29.0 


7 0 


25.6 


44.2 


JU.U 


16.7 


55.0 


26.3 


33.9 


38.6 


27.4 


50.7 


43.2 


6.1 


7.7 


33.6 


S8.7 


39.5 


43.6 


16.9 


5.0 


18.2 


76.8 


36.7 


45.4 


17.9 
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How many students in your high school were expelled or askied to 
withdraw for academic reasons during the 1982-83 academic year? 
(If none, wf//e "O'V 



7.10 How many students in your high school were expelled or asked to 
withdraw for disciplinary reasons during the 1982-83 academic ' 
year? (If none, mite "0") 

7.11 How many high school students did your high school suspend 
for one day or more for disciplinary reasons during 1982-83'? 
(If some were repeat offenders, count them only once If none, 
yvnte "0") 



% Yes: 19.7 



% Yes: 17.8 



Mean - 0.9 



Mean ^ 0.6 



Mean ^ 2.9 



7.12 Of the students who enter the first year of your high school, about what 
percent wquld you estimate remain m your school and graduate*? 
(Check ohe box) 



P«rc«nt 

100 

95-99 

90-94 

80^89 

7a 79 

6^69 

50-59 

Less than 50 



Average percent 
per school 

1.4 
19.5 
31.1 
29.9 
12.7 

3.5 

1.4 

0.6 
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7.13 Please estimate the number of ninth through twelfth grade students who left 
your school during or after 1962-83 for each of the following reasons 



(If none, mtte "0") 



P«rG«nt ot'lf gh school 
•nrollimnt 
(•v«rag« psrctnt psr school) 

1.5 



Academic difficulties 

Change of residence 1-4 

• Discipline problem 0.8 

Financial problems -^^.2 

Need for a different program or 

' curriculum ^ 0.7 

Parent dissatisfaction 0.3 

Pupil dissatisfHClion 0.8 

Reasons of health ^including drug or 

alcohol use and pregnancy) q g 

Transportation problem 0.3 

/ 

7.14 Does your school have a written statement of standards 

for student behavior (discipline)? ^ % Yes: 99.7 

7.15 (IF YES) Do hW touchers have a copy of the slalemeni'? % Yss: 99.9 

7.18 (IF YES) Is the statement presented to students tn 

written form*? % Yes: 100 

7.17 In the principal s opinion, lo what degree is each of the following student 



If 




Percentages 


Not 


Serious Moderate 


Minor 


at All 


Absenteeism 


2.8 


17.1 


60.9 


• 19.2 


Cutting a class without permission 


2.0 


3.5 


62.5 


32.0 


Physical conflicts among students 


1.0 


2.0 


54.1 


42.9 


Rape or attempted rape 


1.5 


0.7 


1.7 


96.1 


Repeated failure to prepare daily class 








5.9 


assignments 


2.8 


36.6 


54.6 


Robbery or theft 


1.8 


10.9 


66.1 


21.1 


Student posi^ession ot weapons 


1.6 


0.1 


10.6 


87.7 


Studfjnt use of alcohol in school 


1.6 


2.7 


43.8 


51.9 


Stu(jf»nt use of drugs m school 


1.7 


4.1 


57.6 


36.6 


Student use ot alcotiol Jway from school 


20.7 


49.4 


25.5 


4.3 


Student use ut drugs away from srhool 


5.1 


38.9 


50.2 


5.7 


Van( iairsm to school properly 


2.1 


7.9 


66.5 


23.5 


Vf.'ftjai or physical atjuse of teachers 


1.6 


1.5 


38.9 


58.0 
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•7.18 In Vour high school, what usually happens to a student who engages m each ot 
the following '?f"fxp(7/s/on"means the student is aaked to permanently ^ithdra\A/. 
suspension" means the student is asked to leave school for a period of time but 
IS permitted to come back to the school Check one box for each situation) 

Percentages 

Student 





Student 


Student 


Usually 


Situation 




Usually 


Usually 


Not Expelled 


Does Not 




Expelled 


'Suspended or Suspended 


Apply 


Php;^tinn first ntfpnsf* 


0 3 


5.1 


91 .0 


2.9 


Phpatinn reoeated offense 

' 1 till 1 l\J , ' W ^ V* V* Vp^ ' ^ • 


5.7 


41.9 


46.5 


5.8 


pAthpnnn a rhild 


5.5 


2.4 


50.8 


41.3 




27.2 


3A 


38.8 


30^ 


Physical injury to another 






21.4 


8.8 


student, first offense 


6.3 


63.6 


Ph\/<^iral iniurv to anothpr j. 








12.3 


student, repeated offense 


60.7 


25.5 


1.5 5 


PncieQccinn nf alcohol at school 








first offense 


13.4 


74.7 


8.6 


3.3 


Pn<^<:p<^<^inn 'fit fllCOhOl at School 








8.4 


rpnp^fpri nttpnsp 


74.1 


16.7 


0.8 


1 Ico nf iilprihni *ir"hnnl 








3.8 


firCt rtffpnQP 


17 5 


71.2 


7.4 


1 Iqp nf alrnhni at school 








8.7 


repeated offense 


76.6 


14.5 


0.2 


PnccPCQinn nf illint firun at 






6.1 


3.1 


cr'hnni lirQl nffRnQP 


29.7 


61.1 


Pnsspssinn nf illicit drun at 








9.5 


cr'hnni rprtPStpH nffpn*5P 




9.4 


0.2 


1 Icp nf ildnl drun at srhnnl 








3.4 


firCt nffpnCP 




56.5 


5.5 


I Icp nf iMiril firun at School 






i.O 


10.9 


rPMP^tpH nffpnsp 


80.1 


7.4 


I Iqp nf alrnhol nr druOS awav 








15.5 


Irnm cr'hnni firCt nffpnCP 
irUiTl bLiilUUI. Hiol itiHclloc; 


A 1 


29.7 


50.9 


1 Isp nf airnhni nr druns auvav 






39.6 


17.2 


Irnm cr'hnni r£ir\£i^t£ir\ nffpriQP 


28.6 


14.6 


Prpnnanrv 


7.4 


4.9 


62.2 


25.5 


ndCldl prc|ULl>Lc 


1 8 


13.6 


58.3 


26.3 


Raiar'linn nf rplimniis rlnplFinP 

fiCjcUUvJ'' VJ' ICIIylVJUO Ul^^liiMC 






67.7 


20.4 


and'or practice 


7.7 


4.2 


Smoking at school, ftrst offense 


1.4 


95.4 


Df .9 


5.7 


Smoking at school, repeated 






22.7 


5.9 


offense 


22.3 


49.1 


Theft of school property, first 










offense / 


13.5 


56.9 


25.7 


3.9 


Theft of school property. 






4.9 


8.1 


repeated offense 


66.4 


20.7 


Verbal abuse of teacher, first 








4.5 


offense 


6.3 


51.5 


37.7 


Verbal abuse of teacher. 






8.6 


6.1 


repeated offense 


52.0 


33.3 


Classroom disturbance, first 








1.7 


• offense 


0.7 


13.3 


64.3 


Classroom disturt)ance. repealed 






1.8 


offense 


12.3 


58.1 


27.8 


' Use of profanity, first offense 


0.5 


14.7 


82.0 


2.8 


Use of profanity, repeated 






34.0 


3.9 


offense , 


10.6 


51.5 



7.19 Mif.Msc ifKfM jtir whi< ri of th<t tollowinq /ules exist m your high school 
i Check one box tor each) 



%Ye8 

Hall passes required 55,9 
No omoking by sludenis in school 

or on school grounds gS.O 

Rules about student dress ^ 4 
Students prohibited from leaving 

school or school grounds during 

school day 92 9 
Visitors required to sign in at mam 

office 32.8 



7.20 Are there hall monitors (oither student or adult) in your 
school (Check one box) 

7.21 About how many misbehaving nigh n^hool students are 
referred to school administrators in r. typical week*? 



% Yes: 25.5 
Mean = 7.5 



7.22 If a student doesn't come to school, how long is it before 
thf> bc;h(x)l ddministrafion knows that he/she is absenf? 

{Check one box) _ 

, ^ Percent 

Less than one hour ^ 

1 -2 hours 28.2 
3-8 hours 2 8 

More than 1 school day ' qj^ 



*/??*Jl'^^^s^ Resources and Locati^ 



•8.1 In what year was your high school estdbhshed? Median = ^40 

8.2 Has your high school ever merged with another high 

school'? (Chpc < one box) • % Yei' 1 3 8 

8.3 YES) In what ye ^r did the merger occur? U^mn = 1988 

8.4 Hps your high school ever chang':^ fro^n a single-sex 

school to a coed school? (Check one box) ^ y^^. ^ 

8.5 (IF YES) In what year did this change occur? Mean = 1984 

8.8 In what year was the original building that currently houses Maan - loa?' ^ 

your high school builf? . Median = iwis 

•8.7 What ♦$ the current market vai. of the school building and 
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*S«a Mfudton maruial for tddl^ 



8.8 How many classrooms (of the type normally used for 
lecture, instruction, or laboratory work) does your school 
building contain? 



Mean = 27.9 



NOTE: If your school 'louses more than ninth to twelfth grade, give only 
the number of classrooms used for ninth to twelfth grade students 



8.9 How mam/ of the ciassrooms counted in question 8 8 are 
never udfb or rarely used when school is in session? 
(If none, mite "0' } 



Mean % of queatlon 8.8 - 1.9 



8.10 If your high school were at maximum enrollment, how many 
students could your school facility serve? 



692 



8.11 Does your schor l have more than one campus? 
(Check one box) 

8.12 (IF YES) What is the distance between them m miles? 



% Yet: 2.5 
Mean = 3.0 



8.13 Is there housing provided for staff members (lay or 
religious) in school-owned housing? /Crtec/< one bo^) 



% Yes: 59.0 



8.14 (IF YES) How many of your full-time, paid staff members are 
housed thee? 



Mean % ^ 8.0 



8.15 Who holds legai title to your school building(s)? (Check one box) 

Diocese 
Individual 

Public school system 
Religious order 
School board 
School corporation 
Single parish 
Two or tDore parishes 

(If religious order, pleasf name.) 



Percent 
45.7 

0.0 
0.0 
37.0 
0.8 
5.6 
9.8 
1.1 



8.18 Does yojr school rent space to any other non-profit 
organi^'ation^ (Check one box) 



% Y08 
33.5 



8.1'' iJoes your school rent space for single events such as 
weddings, parties, or lectures'? (Check one box) 



54.9 



8.18 Are any of your *^chool facilities made dvailable for use by 
the local community withou* charge*? ^C^ec^ one box) 



81.8 
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6.19 Which of the tallowing does your school owh'? Do not include leased, rented, 
or borrowed facilities (for each facility, check one box) 



\ 



NOTE: Only selected facilities are included, it is assumed that most 
schools Will havo other facilities not covered here 



Aft rr)om or stdiJio 
Athletic facilities . 

Athletic field , ' 

Ciymnasiurn 

fkinning track (mdoor or ouidoor) 

Swimming pool 

Tennis couM(s) 
Auditunurn (as separate facility) 
H(K)kst()re 
Ctiapri 

Faculty loungt* or workrofjm 
Guidance center 
I ihrary 
Mus«». rooms 

IfislnjrTHMital (jnly 

V(><:ai only 

Musk room shared for vocal and instrumental uses 
Pru)to(jrfiphy lahoratory 
Mj'Sduff.f? f.fjniers 

Audio visual ahtJ or rnocJia 

Computer laboratory or center 

Foreign Jangu;:ge laboratory 

f^c'ifjious education resource roorn 

Remedial reading laboratory 

F<efnf»difil mathematics laboratory 
Sctefu e facilities 

Biology laboratory 

1 !hf?fTiistry lat)wratory 

Physics laboratory 

Sci6»nce lat)oratory shared by two or more disciplines 
StucJent cafeteria 
SludfMU loijnge or study area 
StudfMit sf^'"i^ing area (designated) 
Ttir iter ,irts workrooni 
Voc.alional or skill faci''t'f?s 

MtMai shop 

Woo(J sf>()p 

( 'av >kin() l.ilior.nory 

' .c/rfiiu) I.U)or,ttoiy 

t )fli( r f'tHjiprTipr^l l,jt >oiat()rv 

typing l<it)ofatniy 



Percent 
Yes 
86.2 

6S.9 

92.2 

37.5 

10.7 

31.1 

35.4 

72.4 

85.2 

96 

94.1 

98.2 

40.2 
33.8 
47.8 
66.7 

82.8 
89.9 
31.2 
52.3 
35.6 
15.0 

93.0 
88.9 
75.0 
58.3 
91.9 
38.4 
15.8 
28.2 

3.6 
8.8 
41.8 
4f).9 
44.1 
9^.5 



8*20 What IS the approximate number of volumes m the high 
school librafy*^ 

8.21 What IS the approximate number of current periodicals 
and magazines subscribed to by your library? 

*8.22 How many of the following audio-visua) equipment and media production 
facilities does your school have? (liVr//e a number lor each /fern , 
If none, mite "0") 

16 mm projector— film/sound 

Filmstnp projector 

Slide projector 

Overhead projector 

Cassette recorders/players 

Video camera 
Black and white 



Means 

11,832 

58.7 



Color j 

Video recorders with TV rr^nitors I • 

Edit system 

Studio camera 
Black and white 

Color 

Edit system special equipment 
Spec lal effects generator 

Character generator 

Chroma key 

Time base corrector 

Studio with lighting and 
audio equipment 



Means 

5.2 

9.1 

4.4 
11.1 
11.0 

0.7 
0.8 
2.2 
0.1 

0.2 
0.1 

0.05 
0.03 
0.02 
(>.01 

0.12 



BJ^'^ai^^XmaXe the percent of your high school students who travel the 

following distances each day (Measure one way, not round trip. If0% in any 
category, write "0" Percents should sum to 100) ^ ^ 



1 mile or less 
1 + to 3 miles 
3+10 10 miles 
10+ to 20 miles 
0>'er 20 miles 



Percent 
14.3 
26.4 
38.0 
16.4 
4.9 



FRir 
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••Jt4 What 18 the size of the melropolifan area in which your school is located? If 
you school IS in a suburb, include the city and its contiguous sutKjrbs in 
figuring size. (Check one box) 







Under 500 


n Q 


500 to 2.499 


2.0 


2.500 to 4.999 


2.0 


S.OOO to 9.999 ^ 


3.5 


10.000 to 24.999 


B.8 


25.000 to 49.999 


10.6 


50.000 to d9.999 


11.6 


100.000 to 249.999 


11.5 


250.000 to 499.999 


9.7 


500.000 to 999.999 


9.6 


1.000.000 or rDore 


.29.8 



For each of ttie nexttfi/M quMtioni. check one box. 

Is your schodi . . . 

% Yee 

§JU in a suburb? 35^5 

§M inside the limits of a city with two or more suburbs? 52.2 

6.27 withm fifty miles of a metropolitan area with a population 

of 250.000 or more? 05,9 

%M Which of these woild one seo anywhere in approximately a one-mile or 
- ten-block radius around your school? (For BBCh, check one box) 

% Yes 

Abandoned buildings (either residential or business) 35 4 

Aging, poorjy-maintained residences 42^3 

Agricultural land 3o[g 

Another Catholic hi^h scfiool # 23!3 

City or county parkland 73 0" 
College or university 

Deteriorating stores and offices 30*3 

Industrial buildings 52^3 

Multiple family residential 80^5 

Office buildings 79 5 

One-family residential 98*3 

Retail stores 9q]3 

Suburban-type shiipping center 5^ '3 

Twenty-five percent or more of local residents are Black 21^5 

Twenty-five percent or more of local residents are Hispanic ^4.7 
Ninety percent or more of local residents are White. 

non Hispanic 72,3 

Well -tended homes, manicured lawns 87!3 



i 



0 
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•8.29 When was the last school bond issu^ voted on in the public school district 
in which your school is located? (Check one box) 

Percent 

1983 13,7 
p .1982 19.1 

1981 9.8 
1976-1980 18 2 

1970-1975 9,0 
Before 1970 a.o 
Have not held a bond 
issue vote "22.1 



8.30 Did the most recent bond issue pass'' 

(Check one box) o/^ y^,. 53 g 

8.31 How accessible are youi school's facilities to handicapped or 
wheelchair-bound students? (Check one box) 

• • Percent 

All facilities accessible 18.5 

, Some but not all facilities accessible 44.5 

Few facilities accessible 24J 

No facilities accessible 12^9 



9 School Climate 



9.1 Estimate what percent of your high school studenffe vyould describe their 

feelings about your school in each of these' ways.^eTcw?/s spoutd sw/n./o 1Q0) 

^40^ Pe-'cent 

Enthusiastic and 0roud 55.0 

Satisfied , ' 28.8 

Neutral or ambivalent 10.1 

^' 

^ Unenthusiastic % 4.6 

Fleiecting or antagonistic 1.5 

•9.2 Not counting those participating, what percent of your high school students 
would you estimate are likely to attend each of these maior sitbool events'? 

Percent 

Major dramatic event ' 40.3 

Major music concert • * * ' 32.0 ' 

Major sports event 54.9 

•9.3 What percent of your high school staff are likely to attend each of these 
major school events? 

Percent 

Major dramatic event 57.7 
Major music concert 47.1 
Major sports event 51 .7 

*Sm mstructton manual for additional inlomiation on «H quMtions marked with an asterisk (*) 
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*9.4 What percenr ol your high school studtQts' family mombers are likely to attend 

each ol these mapr school events? Percent 

* 357 



Ma)or dramatic event 
Ma|or music c jncert 
Major sports event 

9.5 Estimate what percent of the teachers would describe their feefings about 
your school in each ol these ways (Percents should sum to 100) 

Enthusiastic and proud 
Satisfied 

Neutral or ambiva'ent 
^ Unenthusiastic 

Rejecting or antagonistic 

9.6 Approximately how olten does the majority of your total school staff meet 
to sociali/e'^ (Check one box) Weekly 

Monthly 

Several times a year 
Once a year 
Never 

9.7 How often is the typical teacher in one-to one conversation 
with the principal (Check one box) Daily 

Two or three times a week 
Weekly 

Two or three times a month 
Monthly 

Several times a year 



9.8 How often are student council meetings held*^ 



9.9 



(Check one box) 



At least once a week 
Two or three times a month 
Once a rrwnth 
Several times a year 
Once a year 
Never 

Does not apply 



30.1 
42.2 

Percent 
66.1 
25.4 
6.3 

19 
0.4 

Percent 

5.1 
27.9 
64.8 

2.3 

0 

Percent 

16.2 
37.1 
23.7 
V14.4 
2.5 
6.1 

Percent 
40.9 
36.6 
18.7 
1.7 
0.1 
2.0 
0 



Indicate the extent to which you would say that a "sense of community" 
characterises your school High sense of community is defined as frequent 
evidence of concern, support, appreciation, and regard existing among staff, 
students, and constituent families (Check one box) 

LowMnMOf 0.0 0.2 0^ 0.6 2.8 4.4 14.3 31.9 32.6 12.5 High sense of 
community 12 7456 7 8 9 10 community 



9.10 In the typical classroom tn your high school, how much time would you 
estimate a teacher devotes to discipline (i e . maintaining order, dealing 
with classroom disturbances)? (Check one boy) 

A grea! deal 
Some 
A little 
None at all 



Percent 

0.7 
13.0 
80.3 

6.1 
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1.11 Listed below are a series of characteristics which help to define the 

climate of a school. For each characteristic, indicate how much it describes 
your school. (Check one box for each) > 

NOTE: Where you place your check on each ten-point continuum 
designates the degree^to which this^haracteristic applies to your school. 
. . Percentages 
There is much obnfhol between teacfiors and administrators: 

0.8 1.0 0.8 0.7 1.5 0.8 5.6 17.6 46.2 25.0 SmmI^IC? 

Discipline is a strong emphasis at this school; 
tTtS^^ 29.1 33.9 15.9 4.8 4.6 1.6 2.8 2.5 3.2 1.6 

Students place a high priority on learning: 

nS^wM 11.4 27.7 27.1 12.8 9.1 2.7 4.4 2.3 1.9 0.6 o^tNttctHMi 

Many teachers do not'actively support the religious mission of their school: 
mSSmI^ 0.8 1.1 2.1 2.6 4.0 2.9 8.1 17.3 35.6 25.5 ^iSto? 

The classroom environment for most students is very structured: 
m^tM 16.0 31.0 22.2 9.4 9.0 4.4 2.7 1.8 2.9 0.6 ofiMitchooi 

Teachers at this school constantly press students to do their very best: 

VtcylnMof . NolilaNtru* 

Mttdttoi 20.3 37.2 23.5 10.5 3.2 0.9 1.2 1.1 1.2 0.8 oftMtohooi 

Students are exp'^cied to do homework: 

5P..3 25.9 7.3 3.4 0.7 0.6 0.6 0.8 0.7 1 8 

Tey:her nfK)rale is high: 

Vtrytrutof NolalalltrM 
Mtchooi 17.0 38.4 25.0 9.7 3.5 1.7 1.1 1.1 1.4 1.1 oftfMichooi 

Teachers have negative attitudes about students 

Mttchool 0.6 1.7 3.5 2.8 5.0 4.5 8.4 22.9 41.0 9.1 ofthSichooi 

Teachers find it difficult to motivate students 

Varv trut ol Not H aN tru« 

nn^lo^ 0.5 2.8 6.3 7.3 8.6 S.9 13.9 27.7 22.3 3.6 of tMt school 

The school day for most students is very structured: 

tm^!^* 33.9 29.7 13.3 5.2 S.6 1.7 2.5 3.7 2.9 1.5 ^SUdN^ 
Deviation by students from|khool rules is not tolerated 

VarytriMof NotalaNtnMl 

tNttdiooi 25.6 37.4 20.2 6.1 4.2 1.1 1.5 1.5 1.6 0.9 ofthrtschooi 

The rnhool environment is ve^ "open" (e g . students can freely choose 

to miss class, students havd freedom to leave the school grounds at any time) 

Varv tnjs of Not al IN trut 

ftH^M 1.2 0.5 0.5 0 ^0 0.3 0.2 2.3 7.5 67.5 uftNtichooi 

Many teachers do not take the time to respond to students' individual needs 

Vtiy triM ol NOI it an trut 

thiiachool 0.2 1.6 1.0 0.8 19 1.0 3.6 18.2 40.1 31.6 ofthntchool 



This school places a great deal of emphasis on varsity athletics 
JJ^'iSSrt 4.4 13 1 17.4 11.7 18.2 6.9 ^0 7.4 6.1 4.7 



Not at aN true 
of thtt tchod 
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10 Parent Involvement 



•10.1 Does your school have a parents' organization 

which includes 6r is made up entirely of parents of 
ninth through twelfth grade students? (Cheq/i one box) 

(IF NO) Move to question 10.5 



% Yes: 
84.3 



% No: 
15.7% 



10.2 What percent of the ninth through twelfth grade parents would 
you estimate are active in this parents' organization? 



Mean = 31.4% 



10,3 How much emphasis do you estimate ther parents' organization places nn 
each of the following activities'? (Check one box for each activity listed) 

> Percentages 



Conducting fundraising activities 
Helping parents become a public 

relations arm of the school 
Helping parents unite so that they 

can mot^lize for political action 
L istenihg to parents' concerns 

about the school 
Providing information for parents 

about the school 
Providing opportunities for parents 

and teachers to worship 

together 

Providing opportunities for parents' 

input in school planning 
Providing opportunity for parents 

and teachers tp socialize 
Providing opportunity for parents 

to learn how to improve 

patenting skills 
Providing religious and spiritual 

formation for parents 



Maior Moderate Mmor No 
Emphasis Emphasis Emphasts Emphasis 



59.9 


26.7 


9.8 


3.5 


16.2 


48.5 


30.1 


5.2 


0.9 


11.6 


40.5 


47.0 


18.0 


40.4 


34.7 


6.8 


36.3 


43.6 


16.9 


3.1 


4.5 


22.3 


38.1 


35.1 


6.5 


36.1 


41.8 


15.6 


10.6 


43.9 


37.3 


8.2 


5.2 


25.1 


42.1 


27.6 


3.2 


25.8 


47.9 


23.2 



^\JOi< Off the average how often does the parents' organization meet? 
(Check one box) 

At least once a week 
TWb or three times a 

month 
Once a month 
Several times a year 
Once a year 



Percent 
0.4 

5.1 
56.2 
37.9 

0.4 



*Sm fnstruction manual for additional intormition on ail qu«ttk)ns m«rt(«d with an astariah (*) 
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10.S How often are*individual parent-teacher conferences normally scheduled 
during the school year*? (Check one box) 

Percent 

About once a month 2.9 

About once every 2-3 months 29.9 

Atx)ut twice a year 45.7 

About once a year 1 7.6 

Never 3.9 



10.6 Does your school make use of volunteer wprk by parents 

and family members? (Check one box) % Yes: 89.6 

10.7 AtKDut how many parents or family members of the ninth 

through twelfth grade students contributed volunteer t'me ^ 
during 1982-83? Average % = 94.4 

10.8 Estimate the totalj^umber of volunteer hours given by ninth , 
through twelfth grade parents and family members in 1982'83 Mean = X043.4 

10.9 In what capacities did volunteers serve'' (Check all that apply) Percent 

Administrative services * 27.9 

ChaperoninQ 87.6 

Co-curricular activities 64.3 

* Fundraising 90.7 

Instruction 14.7 

Library 40.4 

Maintenance < 42.9 

Office assistance 47.6 

Publications 28.9 

Security ' • 19.1 

Supervision^ halls, 

cafeteria, study halls, etc 12.4 

Teacher's aide 13.4 

i 

10.10 Are parents who do not give volunteer time required to 
contribute an amount of money to the school in lieu of 

volunteering? (Check one box) ' % Yes: 4.3 
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10.11 Parents of high school students have a variety of expectal ons about the 

educational go ils of the Catholic high school In youropinion. which of these 
goals listed beiow are most important to the parents of your students? First 
read the entire list Then choose the seven goafs that are most important to 
parents Rank order these seven, placing a ^1" neXt to the ^oal that is most 
important to parents, a *2" next to the goal that is second most important, and 
continuing until you have placed a "7 " next to the seventh most important 
goal (Leave the other seven spaces blank) 

Rank bated on 

Goals . average of ranks 

Building community among faculty, students, and parents^ 10 

Developing aesthetjc appreciation 13 

Developing high moral standards and citizenship 2 

Developing individual responsibility for the management of 
one s own learning program 10 

Encouraging student understanding, acceptance, and ^ 
participation^alhe Catholic Church 4 

f ortlering spiritual development ' 5 

Preparing students for college 1 

Preparing students for the \abof market 6 5 

Promotirig critical thinking skills 8 

Promoting understanding of and commitment to luStice 13 

Promoting understanding of and commitment to peace 13 

Teaching basic skills in writing, reading, and mathematics 3 

/Teaching life skills (skills needed for surviving in a complex 
/ world - interpersonal skills, personal (inance. job hunting 
I skills etc) 6.5 

Teaching students how to get along with others 10 
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11 Developm ent a nd Finance 



REMINDER: Your answers are confidential No information on Individual 
schools Will be released without written permission Ugm the principal 



permission tmm I 
»l'8l9i^inconi 



On this page, please indk:ate the school's 19iz-63 inoome and operating 
expenses, using the categories shown. RemlfidBr: Deflnitkins and explanatkins' 
for all items bearing an asterisk (*) will be found in the accompanying instmction 
manual. 



Sources of Inconw 
11.1 Tuition and fees 

•11.2 Contributed services (Please record income unless full 
salaries are paid) 

M1.3 Subsidy 

Subsidized by 



Medtant 

S 639,389 

S 71,003 
$ 4e.(>48 



•11,4 Fundratstng (Donations, festivals, raffles, mom/dads' clubs, 
dances, etc ) 

*11.5 Gain on auxiliary services (Excess of income over expense) 

1 1 .6 Income from federal government sources 

11.7 Income from state government sources 
1 1 .6 Interest on investments 

•11.9 All (any) other income • 
11.10 Total operating income 

Operating Expenses 

•11.11 Salanes-^lay professional staff 

11.12 Salaries— religious professional staff 

•11.13 Contributed services (If not included in 1 1 12 under 
"religious salaries") 

11.14 Other salaries (e g . general office, maintenance, but net 
auxiliary services) 

1115 All fringe benefits (FICA. health insurance, retirement, 
unemployment, etc ) 

•l1. 6 All other operating expenses (Include auxiliary service losses) 

11.1 Total operating ^xpenses 
'SssinslMcttonmtnusltof additkyiaiinte ^ 



57.892 
4,388 
0 

10,000 

22.771 

926.083 

Medians 
388.236 

65.000 

56.000 

68.000 

73.724 
236.825 
923.000 
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ll.li What IS the 1983 84 tuition for a high school student, if first perspn in a 
family and before allf/wances or discounts? What was the 19d2-83 tuition? 
(Please Ml in one answer for mtch blank If your school does not have 
ninth grade, write "DNA") - 



Grade 9 
Grade 10 
^ Grade 1 1 

Grade 12 

11.19 Is there a reduction in tuitten when more than one child 
in a family is registered in the school? (Check one box) 

11.80 Does your school ha\/e a development office? 
(Check one box) 

11.21 (IF YES) How many years has it been in operation? 

11.22 Does youf school have someone designated as 
development coordinator or development officer? 
(Check one box) 

11^ YES) Is this person paid or a volunteer? 
(Check orie box) 

11.24 (IF YES) Is this person part-time or full-time? 
(Check one box)^ 

11;t* (IF YES) What category best describes this person? (Check one box) 



1983»84 1982-83 
Tuition Tuition 

$1,238 ^ $1,140 

$1,2j50 $1,142 

$1,250 $1,140 

$1,250 $1,140 

% Yes: son 

% Yes* 5d.4 
Mean = 5.3 



% Yes: 58.6 

% Paid: 87.6 
% Volunteer: 12.4 

% part-time: 41.0 
% fulMimt: 59.0 





Percent 


Catholic layman 


38.8 


Catholic laywoman 


25.7 


Non-Catholic layman 


3.1 


Non-Catholic laywoman 


3.5 


Priest (diocesan) 


2.9 


Priest (religious) 


6.1 


Religious (man) 


7.8 


Religious (woman) 


12.0 



11.2$ Does your school have a director of public relations? 

(Check one box) % Yes: 49.4 

1U7 (IF Y€S) Is this person the same as the development 

officer^ (Check one box) % Yes: 44.0 

11 •29 Does your school maintain an active alumni mailing list? 

(Check one box) % Yes: 78.6 

IIJV (IF YES) Approximately how many times during the y^ar are 

mailings sent to the alumni on this list? (If none, write "0") Mean = 3.6 
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mo What was the amount of funding realized from alumni donors 
in 1962-83? 



Mean 
$20,047 



11.31 For each of the following activities. Indicate whether the activity is currently 
operational, being planned, or not now planned or opei^tional. 
(Check one box for ^ch) 



Annual Fund 

Capital Fund Effort 

Estate Planning/Deferred Giving 

Program 
List of Gift Opportunities 
Development Council (Blue 

Ribbon Committee) 
Alumni Organization 
Five Year Ran for Institutional 

Development 
Fundraising Efforts, e.g.. Bingo. 

Auctions, Dinners. Theater 
Athletic Booster Club 
Case Statement for Development 
Educational Foundation (Separate 

legal entity receiving funds 

for institution) 





Percentages 


J , 




Neither Planned 


lerational 


r*ianneu 


nor Qperaiiofiai 


4o. 1 


20.9 


30.9 


OK. T 


28.4 


45.9 




35.4 


49.9 


25.3 


29.3 


45.4 


23.9 


23.9 


52.1 


60.7 


28.2 


11.0 . 


30.6 


37.3 


32.1 


83.9 


6.7 


• 9.3 


61.7 


6.7 


31.6 


25.8 


27.5 


45.6 


22.7 


14.4 


62.9 



12 Governance and Extergal Relationships 



*12.1 Does your school have a school board? 

(Check one box) ^ % Yes: 71.9 

(IF NO) Move on to question 12 10 1 

*12.2 How many members does your school board have? Mean = 14.5 

.x^ercent of question 12.2 

12.3 Of the number given for question 12.2. how many are women*? 32.5 

12.4 Of the number given for question 12 2, how many are members of 

a racidl or ethnic mirK)rity, e g., Black, Hispanic, Asian? 5.0 

*12.5 Of the number given for question 12 2, how many are laity'' 66.6 

12.6 Of the nurinl>er givon for question 12 2, how many represent the 
sponsoring order'? (It school is not sponsored by a religious 

order, write "DMA") 30.2 

12.7 Of the number given for question 12 2. how many are priests or 

religious from a tocal parish or parishes'? 13.9 



*Sef instruction manual for aiidrtional information on all questions marked with an asterisk ('). 
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12.S Ab cornpared Wilh five years ago. would you say your bo^rd now has 
more or less influence on school policy*^ (Check one box) 

More influence 
Less influence 
About the same as 5 
years ago 



Percent 
59.8 
5.6 
34.7 



12.9 Mow troqucntly does the sch(;<ji ()oar*l mee!'^ (Check one box) 

Weekly 
Monthly 
Quarferl/ 

Several iimes a year 

Annually 

Olher 

(It other, phffise specify ) 



Percent 
0.5 
58.5 
21.5 
13.7 
1.6 
4.3 



12J0 For f^ach of the following issues. indii:ate the group or person lhat makes 
IMf* final decision (It decision is cnliaborative. check more than one box) 

P«rc«ntagM 



Pnncipai 
or Oth«f 





ScrwoJ 


Of Oder 


School 




Pansh 




Board 


OffiCiaJ 


Adniinistralof 


Teachers 


Paslof 


Allot .ilint^ schwjl budget 


46.2 


i 19.3 


60.1 


4.4 


8.6 


Changing thf? ciirricuhjm 












or changir * graduation 












reqtiKements 


22.5 


92 


84.6 


31.4 


2.1 


Determining overall 












curriculum 


14.7 


8.2 


87.8 


35.6 


1.3 


Hiring new teachers 


7.2 


6.3 


953 


8.1 


2.8 


Non renewing of leacf^ers 


12.2 


6.2 


93.3 


2.6 


2.9 


Renewing teacher 












contracts 


10.1 


6.4 


92.7 


1.8 


3.5 


Selecting the principal 


41.1 


61.1 


6.6 


3.1 


8H 


Sctttng admissions 












' riiena 


25.3 


9.3 


83.4 


14.9 


2.9 


Selling scho<)l goals 












ai id ob|ectives 


31.3 


10.0 


85.3 


41.4 


4 3 


SusperTdmg or expelling 












a student 


5.6 


3.9 


96.7 


8.9 


3.9 


Terminating teacher 












contracts 


16.0 


8.3 


91.0 




4.2 



12,11 W'Thm your s( hool f»()w rriiK.h autrionty fJoes Ihf? pnrictpfil h.ivc to allocate 

M Hool t)u(l(^of lund^ arnoruj departments'^ (Ch':^ck one box) Percent 

Complete 77 5 

Some 19.3 
Little 2.5 
Norie 0.7 



ERIC 
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12.12 How much influence does the principal have m making decisions concerning 
*'the allocation of funds to your school from external sources such as church 

or pansh funds'? (Check one box) 

Extensive 
Some 
Litiie 
None 

(Does not apply 

12.13 How many of your school board members are selected »n each of the 
following ways'? (If your school has no boaid, check "Does not apply") 

Ex officio 
Appointed 
Elected 
Other 

Does not apply 

12.14 Do any of your students take vocational courses at an 
area vocational/technical school? (Check one box) % Yes: 38.7 

For each of the next three questions, check one box. 

In 1982-33. did your schcxJl or its students derive financial support from any 
local business, labor, or civic organization 

% Yes 

12.15 for school instructional programs'? 30.0 

12.16 for individual student scholarships 49.5 

12.17 for extra-curncular school activities'? 41.4 

12.16 Does your school maintain a cooperative arrangement with one or more local 
public schools that involves the following? (Check one box for MC/i) 

% Yes 

Joint academic courses held at 



the public school I4.fii 
Joint academic courses held at 

your school 4.1 

Joint arts events 9,3 

Joint social events 1 2,4 
Shared use of equipment 

(Micro-cor'puters. TV 

equipment, etc ) 12.4 
Shared use of facilities 

(Gym, football field, etc ) 34.8 
Some staff members serve 

boih schools 8,3 

Transportation 41.2 



Percent 
26.4 
16.9 
6.8 
10.8 
39.1 



Means 

3.5 
7.5 
7.8 
1.6 
0.3 
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12.1t Does your school engage in cooperative arrangements with other 

Catholic high scrKJols that involve the following? (Cheek one box for Mch) 



Joint academic courses at 

either jchool 
Joint arts events 
• Joint social events 
Joint teacher workshops 
Shared use of resources 

(Gym. football field, et^ ) 
Shared use of equipmont 

(Micro-computers. TV 

equipment, etc ) 
Some staff members sen/e 

both schools 

12.20 In your opinion, what is the degree of influence on your school's day to day 
operations exercised by each of the following? (For 0$ch. check or\e box) 



Difjcesan office 
Parents' association 
Parish or parishes 
Rehgious order 
School board 
Students 

Teachers' association 

12.21 Does your high school participate or have students who participate 
in each of the following federally assisted or financed programs? 
(For each, check one box) 

% Yes 



Comprehensive Employment and Training Act 13.4 
Educalton Consolidation Improvement Act (ECIA) 
Chapter I (Education of children of 

economically disadvantaged) 14,3 
C*^apter II (Consolidation of federal programs 

for elementary and secondary education) 50.8 

Emergency School Aid Act (Desegregation assistance) 1.2 

Indian Education Act 0.9 

Junior ROTC 2!5 

Talent Search 8*5 

Upward Bound 9 5 
Vocational Education Act of 1963 

Consumer and Homemaking Education 4.7 

Vocational Education Bastp Programs 6.4 

Cooperative Vocational Education Program 10.I 



%Ym 

k 8 
^ .4 
SS.2 

24.9 

11.7 

i 

. 11.0 







No<al 


DoM 


V«ry 


Somtwtiit 


All 


Not 


InfkMfituU 


mniMntial 


Influential 


Apply 


107 


54.1 


28.2 


7.0 


3.5 


54.5 


32.0 


10.0 


5.6 


28.7 


40.3 


25.5 


26.0 


38.7 


19.9 


15.4 


20.4 


42.5 


12.8 


24.2 


34.2 


57.0 


7.4 


1.4 


9.2 


26.1 


11.7 


52.9 




12.22 For which of the following is your high school funded or subsidized 
by the state*? (Check or)(> box for each) 



Bus transportation 
Drug education 
Education of the liandicapped 
Education of students from 

low-income families 
Guidance and counseling 
Health services 
Library or A-V resources 
TeKlbooks 



% Yes 
40.1 
8.2 

13.4 i 

20.0 / 
35.3 
62.8 
48.8 



13 Five- Year Trends 



In the past five years (nirKe 1978) have the following decreat. i. stayed 
&bout the same, or increased in your high school? (For each chatactenstic. 
check one box) 

Percentages ' 

Stayed 
Alwut 

Decroased the Same Increased 



13.1 Average class size 26.7 53.1 20.2 

13.2 Scho^ enrollment n 1 grades 9 through 12 38.1 25.9 36.0 

13.3 Percent nmonly students in grades 9 

through i^? 5.7 57.0 37.3 

13.4 Percent of students from low-income families 

in grades 9 through 12 6.2 66.2 2A6 

13.5 Percent of non-Catholic students in grades 

9 through 12 7.1 48.1 44.8 

13.6 Numt)er m grades 9 through 12 who request 

transfer to public high school 16.5 73.9 9.7 

13.7 Student academic achievement as shown on 

standardized lest scores 7.8 51.3 40.9 

13*6 Number of students involve J in cocurncular 

activities 5.7 51.2 43.1 

13.9 Senous disciplinary problems 54.5 44.5 1.0 
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• 




Parcunlagtt 

Ihti Same 


Inr.ioasod 


13.10 


P* .en\ of sliidents entenng tour year 
(:( 'gu after graduation 


6.8 


62.2 


31.0 


13.11 


Numher of professional staff 


25.6 


31.2 


43.2 


13.12 


Number of specialists (e g special education 
teache's. psychologists, resource teachers, 
media specialists, etc ) 


* 6.9 


68.2 


24.9 


13.13 


Percent of lay teachers 


3.3 


35.2 


61.5 


13.14 


Tirnt? spent \n pint planning among teachers 


1.4 


51.6 


47.0 


13.15 


Time spent in interdepartmental planning 


2.6 


59.6 


37.8 


13.ie 


Number of persons involved in school 
(lftc»SK>r\ rhakirtq / 


1.8 


• 

40.4 


57.8 


13.17 


Number of courses required for graduation 


0.1 


46.4 


53.5 


13.ia 


f^umber of elfjctives offered 


18.6 


32.7 


48.7 


13.19 


Emphasis on basic reading, writing, and 
mathematics skills 


0.8 


36.2 


63.0 


13.20 


Number of religion credits required for 
graduation 


0.9 


82.6 


16.5 


13.21 


School s per pupil budget 


1.4 


5.4 


93.3 


13.22 


iJse of school facilities by commurury 
organi;ations 


4.1 


S8.9* 


37.0 


1X23 


Parent involvement 


4.6 


50.5 


44.9 


13.24 


Establishment oi goal setting and long-term 
planning 


0.7 


34.8 


64.5 


13.25 


Teacher interest in collective bargaining or 
unionization 


11.9 


73.0 


14.3 


13.20 


Percent of non Catholic teachers 


11.9 


65.1 


23.1 



* 
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14 Needs and Achievements 



Uttod balow am 45 arcM of Mhod lift. For Mch, giv* your avahJil^ 
wan your Mgh Mhool to opor a Mng in that proa. Thaao an Vnm poaalbla 
raaoonaM: 

1 Our work In this area Is <Mstandlng. 

2 Our work in this area is quto good. 

3 Our work in this area is Mtatadoiy. 

4 Our work in this area is fik. # . 

5 Our work in this area is poor. v 

^ 8 This topic Is not impofUM, deeifiblo, or rtlevant to our school's mission or 
constituency. 

REMINDER: Your answers are confidential No information will be 
released on individual schools without written permission from the ^ 
principal. ^ 

Not 



CA«c* ofw tetf tor Mofk VM 


OmttanOmg 


Good 


SrtnlaclDfy 


frair 


Poor 


Elc 


14.1 Lony-ranQe curricular 
planning 


6.3 


41.1 


36.0 


13.3 


3.2 


0.1 


14»2 Presenting church teachings 
on important social issues 


^ 13.2 


51.1* 


26.8 


8.2 


0.8 


0 


14.3 Career counseling 


12.3 


42.2 


34.1 


9.2 


1.9 


0.3 


14.4 Mathematics curriculum . 


26.8 


49.7 


20.2 


3.0 


0.2 


0.1 


14.5 Computer-assisted teaching 


4.9 


20.0 


24.1 


24.3 


20.0 


6.6 


14.6 Developing computer literacy 


11.8 


32.0 


26.8 


20.3 


8.3 


0.8 


14.7 Science curriculum 


19.5 


54.9 


22.1 


3.2 


0.3 


0 


14.0 Stimulating progress in 
writtnr} skills 


13.9 


48.0 


31.4 


6.4 


t 


0 


14.9 ^ Chemical awareness 


5.8 


37.1 


43.5 


11.7 




0.2 


14.10 Education in sexuality, 
marriage, and family life 


17.0 




23.1 


6.3 


1.2 


0 


14.11 Promoting growth in 

expression and appreciation 
of the arts 


6.6 


29.0 


33.7 


20.7 


9.5 


0.5 


14.12 Providing quality education 
for the handicapped 


0.7 


5.9 


20.3 


14.7 


15.3 


43.1 



*Sw imtrudion manual frr atminal mformalkyt on aN quaiUona marttad with an ailarbk (*). 
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14»J^ Responding to the special 



needs of minoriiy students 


5.1 


16.6 


33.9 


20.1 


7.7 


16.6 


14,14 Recruiting and retaining 
low-income students 


• 

56 


19.4 


26.3 


23.6 


16.3 


8.9 


14*18 Remedial work in basic skills 
(Reading, wriiing. math) 


6 1 


29.8 


36.7 


15.6 


1.6 


10.0 


14.16 Accommodating students' 
individual learning styles 


4.5 


27.9 


42.2 


20.4 


3.4 


1.6 


14.17 Providing challenging 
opportunities for gifted 
students 


15.9 


43.9^- 


23.6 


12.3 




'0.7 


14.10 Development (e g.. alumni . 
affairs, communicating with 
constituents, creating a 
fundraising strategy, etc ) 


12.5 


29.3 


22.6 


19.5 


14.4 


1.4 


14.19 Fundraisers 


15.9 


35.9" 


26.8 


15.4 


5.1 


0.9 


14,20 Public relations 


10.7 


39.2 


32.9 


14.5 


2.6 


01 


14.21 Building .] sense of 

community among students: 
and staff 


23.1 

9 


49.2 


21.5 




0.5 


0.1 


14.22 Staff professional 
development 


5.0 


40.8 


40.9 


12.1 


09 


0.2 


14.23 Staff morale 


17.1 


58.0 


20.7 


3.6 


0.5 


0 


« 

14.24 Involving feeder school 
parishes ih the life of the 
school 


4.7 


23.7 


32.2 


22.6 


9.8 


7.0 


14*29 Incorporating parents and 
families into the life of the 
school 


7.7 


34.7 


35.0 


17.5 


4 2 


0 u 


14.26 Intoractir i with the 

communtly immediately 
surrounding ihe school 


3.5 


19.1 


39.2 


23.8 


9.9 


4.4 


14.27 Involving parents and 
community in school 
i|f^tsiorv making 


re 


11.5 


380 


29.5 


12.8 


66 


14*26 Religious educalion of 
Catholic students 


30.6 


54.6 


12.7 


1.8 


0,2 


0 
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14.36 Involving students in school 
decfSion-maMng 2.7 16.4 43.0 25.9 6.4 3.5 

14.37 Campus ministry or 

youth ministry 15.4 30.8 27.2 16.2 6.1, 4.3 

14.30 Creating a caring and 
benevolent school 

environment ^.0 49.5 20.1 3.1 ^0.3 0 

14.39 Maintaining an effective 

discipline policy 30.3 59.4 9.5 0.8 0 0 

• 

1 14.40 Providing quality retreat 

programs for students 28.9 40.1 18.1 7.6 4.3 0.7* 

14.41 Value or moral education 23.9 59.9 14.5 1.6 0.1 0 

14.42 Providing effective. 
vocationally*oriented . 
curricula for non^college- 

bound students 3.6 16.7 29.3 19.0 9.3 22.1 

14.43 Creating strong loyalty to the 

school among the alumni 10.6 27.7 27.2 22.3 11.2 1.0 

14.44 Helping students develop a 

healthy self Im^e 13.9 57.0 26.5 2.5 0 0 

14.48 Developing sensitivity to 

racial a. id ethnic minorities 7.6 ;i2.7 38.9 16.9 3.3 0.7 



14.29 Religious education of non- ^ 
Catholic students 13.8. 49.4 26.3 4.0 1.9 4.5 s 

14.30 Creating among students 
compassion for people in 

need 11.9 50.7 30.1 6.8' C.6 0 
r 

14.31 Providing challenging service j 
opportunities for students 11.9 ^17.0 30^4 13.8 6.6 0.3 

14.32 Promoting faith development 
among students i 12.0 53.7 28.7 5.3 0.2 0.1 

14.33 Promoting faith development \ 
among staff 5.8 37.3 40.1 14.2 yS^ 0.3 

14.34 Encouraging religious . ^ 
vocations 3.6 21.2 36.7 26.9 10.5 1.0 

14.38 Education for responsible 
stewardship of the earth and 

Its resources 2.4 29.1* 45.2 20.5 2.5 0.3 



if 



APPENDIX C 



Significant 
Achievements in 
Catliolic Schools 



lillrOfillC^tion f'r'"<^'P''l'' others interested in the improvement of Catholic high schools often ask for 

models of various elements of Catholic education thai might be identified and emulated. Ap- 
pendix C provides a list of Catholic high S( hools that report significant achievements in each 
of nine categories. The schools are grouped by geographical region, and the name of a con- 
tact person is given for each school. On page 22(^ the regions, categories, and areas of 
achievement within categories are listed. Also included is a sample showing the components 
of each description. 

One important benefit of this study is the opportunity it affords to direct schools having 
difficulty to other relatively nearby schools that have found an effective way to deal with a 
similar difficulty. Those who find this information useful would aid the project significantly 
by telling the authors about their use of it. 
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KI*:(ilONS 

^ NIW ENGLAND 
. MID EASX 
GREAT LAKES 
PLAINS 
SOUTH EAST 
WEST/FAR WEST 
PUERTO RICO 



IMUHjUAMS 
ANI> ARK A Ol^^ 
ACHIKVliMKN I S 

ADMINISTRATION 

Mission Suiremenr/Gotils/Philosophy 
Long Range Planning 
Fincincidl Management 
Institutional Survival 
Institutional Change In 

Curriculum/ Philosophy 
Physical Plant 

Other Administrative Successes 
FACULTY 

High Moral of Faculty/Staff 
low Turnover of* Faculty 
Prnfc'ssional Ir^ Service Training 
Spiritual In-Service Training 
Evaluation of Faculty/Staff 
Other Faculty Achievements 



STUDENTS 

Diversity of Race, Cultures and Traditions 
Student Activities, Unspecified or Other 
Enhancement of Student Self-Image 
Discipline as a Learning Tool 
Recruitment of High Percentage 

Non-Catholic Students 
Recruitment Techniques " 
High Percentage Post High School 

Education 

Large Number in Co-Curricular Programs 
High Percentage Low-Income Students 

CURRICULUM 

Academic Excellence jfi General 
Academic Excellence^Naming Specific 

Techniques 
Science and/or Mathematics Model 

Program 

Writing/English Skills Model Program 
Computer Education/Literacy McxJel 

Program 
Guidance McxJel Program 
Chemical Dependency — Individual or 

Group McxJel Program 
Gifled/Talented/College Preparatory Mcxlel 

Program 

Other Specific Mcxlel Programs Including 
Fine Arts 

SPIRITUAL CLIMATE 

Christian Community Involving 

Students/Parents/Teachers 
Campus Ministry — Generic ^ 
Campus Ministry with Specific Elements 
Retreats — Students Only 



Retreats ~ Students and Others 

Liturgy and Sacraments 

Service Programs ~ Students Only 

S^fvice Programs — Students and Others 

Kudos 

PARENTS 

Parent Pride/Satisfaction/tnthusiasm 
Learning Programs for Parents 
School Board 

Parental Involvement In School Life 
Other Parental Relationships 

DEVELOPMENT 

Parish Involvement through Student Service 
Alumnae/i Programs ^ 
Endowment 

McxJel Development Programs 
.Public Relations 

FINANCES 

Negotiated Tuition 
Financial Stabilization 
Fund Raising — Generic 
Fund Raising by Single Group/from Single 
Source 

Fund Raising by Two or More 

Groups/Cooperative Effort 
Fund Raising from Single Named Event 
Other Financial Success 

RELIGION 

Cognitive Subject Matter 
Religion Curriculum — Generic 
Religion Curriculum — Specific Courses 
Theology Courses — Small Group 
Peace and Justice Issues 



S|I;NM II \NI S4MMNI\IIN|S |\ ( SMIOIM SillOOIS 2J7 



Ni:\V i:N(iLAM) 
ADMINISIKMION 

Imliluliaruil Survivjl 

lt(ilvi»kr( .irtiiilK MS 

Si WiUn I.I I vv\v\ 
ill i. lii 

Phy<ikal PUnI 

lloK(ikc( .itliiiht MS 
CO Box 

I )irfM tor 
Ml i- "lii »li4" 

Noirr I ).iiru< ( .illiiiln Ms 
.^*|| letter M Ml St 
I.Mrti(*l(l ( 1 iUv\ \: 
VriMJiiil f .lhl»n 
i.MMi r.» I.'..' I 

S.K tt-i) I (r.irt \i .»ltMiis 

t Hrnh.im St 
Mjiiulcfi ( I nti'iM 
Sr Kil.irii,tr\ S( hiil/ 

Other Admmlslralive Successes 

\^i\U' 1 ( ,ittu))i( ) IS 
Jjn jrtlffstM) St 
r.tirtiflil ( I iM \: 
-Xrin.incl \ .ihliii 

IM Hi lY 

HiKh Morale of FaculU St iff 

St P.itruk MS 

I hi'stfUil SI 
VV.itcrtovvn MA 
Itr IhiMii.is Mtirnssi'V 
(hi ^1 \ M 

Professional tn-Service Training 

Si P.iiruk MS 
Mt ( hfsiniil SI 
V\.»lrniAVii. MA il.M \' 
Itt 1 hdin.is Miirrisscv 
• 111 <L» \ } \\7 

Spiritual In-Service Training 

{*rf\(*nl.ili(iii ol MtMv '\( .uli'MU 
.»tl<l |.iv\f««m r SI 
M<>lhiM>ii MA(HH-4-4 
Sr I l)rr(H,(i Bin hi*r 
:<i(iri t)H.» 

Evaluation of Faculty/Staff 

Ar< hhishcip Willt«im\ MS 
HO lrHlf>|N*nfl('n( v \\v 
Kr.Hf^lfif, M \ 
kv\ Icliii r.ill.iMi 
It, I *i H I t ttitti 

SIUIHNIS 

Diversity of Race« Cultures and 
Traditions 

( .ithcftr.il MS 
"4 { hhhi t'.jfk Si 
Buslon, MA (I.MIH 
Sr P.ltrKi.i KfM\fMH*v 
(hi 'tA2 

St drtwirv MS 

14 Don htstfr Avi* 
m»rf hrsh.r MA tt.Mc»4 
Sf Anrii«k V t iHMU'lK 

Q in ^'ih \\\/ 



Student Activities, Unspei ified or Other 

( hir I.kK o\ Ni)/.(r(>lh Adiilrtiiv 
a N VVir)ship f )r 
W.ikfhpid MA OIHHO 
P.il M( I )(»nou«h 

( .irdin.il ( ushin^ I li^li lor ( luls 

"lO W Hrn.i(lw.i\ 

Soulh BosKin, MA {)J}27 

Sr l'.it Bulirr 

(hI7i JhH 2091 

( .iIIioIk Mcrnoriid I IS 
J I 1 B.ikrr St 

WiM KoxfuifN. MA OJI I J 

|.lf!H»S ( I llltOrH'V 

(hl7i \2\ ]Hh\ 

SI P.iul ( .itholu iR 
Sl.illnrd Ave \ M.illhv Si 
Bristol, C I OhOlO 
Sr Annr \ h\\n 
(J0») SH4.|)HI I 

Disc ipline as a Learning Tool 

( .ilfi< (Ir.il MS 
Jhi) *.urrrv Kd 
SpnnKlicId MA 01 1 U( 
Sr lulir EdwiM.i 
• (41 i) 'i^HS 

Aii^tm Prf|>iirtilurv Srhool 
101 Willow St 
KtMdmn. MA OIHhr 
Hv\ Ihoniiis KiTm»*> 
Hy\7\ M44-4M(H) 

C hnslopher ( Olunifxis MS 
POBox IIS 
Boston. MAO.MM 
Br P.iul AK«»s 
(h|7) 742 2U2h 

( .ilhcflMl MS 
74 Unton t\vl St 
Boston, ^\^ {)2\ IH 
P.ilri< M *>iiv(>v 
«hl7) ^42'2Uy2 

( .irdin.il C'u«*hing Migh tor Citrls 

SO W Broadw.iv 

South Boston, MA 02127 

P.Hil Puk.ird 
(hl7) 2fiH 1412 

Vo\yk* lohn XXIII MS 
HHH Bro.idw.)v 
KrN'tt. MA 02149 
Sr ( or M«irM» 
Oil 7) 187 7^92 

Bishop (iirertin MS 
I tind Rd 

N.ishiM, NM OiOM) 
M MililHIo 
(hOi) HH9-4107 



High Percentage Post High School 
Education 

Molvoki' CilholK MS 
P( ) \h}X 1 1 29 
M«.lvi)l". MA 01041 
Sr P.itrii III ret*lev 
(41 I) Sn (1147 

Austin Propiitiitorv S( hi 
101 Willow St 
KiMding, MA ()18(i7 
Ri'V Fhomas Kenncy 
(hi 7) 944.4<KM) 



Large Number in Co-Curriculum 
Programs • 

( .Itholu M(>inori.il I IS 
2i'"i B.ikrf St 

W(»st RoxhufV. MA 02 I i2 
l.iinrs ( I iruonrs 
0.|7) tJMHhl 



(URRICUIUM 

Academic Excellence in General 

X.ivcri.in Brothers MS 
HOO ( t.iplHi.)rdtr(>(> St 
W<*stW(M)d. MA 02091 
Br Wilhtirn I )rin«in 
(t.l'i i.'h f»i92 

Mt St C kuli's -XcidtMnv MS |)i>pt 
HOO loKif St 
WcMHisfKkrl. Rl 02H9S 
Br R RciiTis.int 
(401) 7h9 (MIO 

Academic Excellence Naming Specific 
Techniques 

St Circnorv MS 
2214 |)or(h(»stcr ^\v 
Dorrhi'stcr. MA (LM24 
Sr K«irc*n Mok.mson 
ihl7i 29h-71h7 

Bishop (iucrtin MS 
I und Rd 

N.ishu.i. NM OtOhO 
M Mihtcllo 
(ti(M) HH9-4107 

Science and/or Mathematics Model 
Program 

St Pelt'r-M.in.in MS 
7H1 C.rovf' St 
WordMiT. MA OlhOS 
jost'pli Murli'v 
(hl7) HS2 SSSS 

St Bern.ird MS 

1 S9 ) Norwi(h Ni'w london I 
Uru jsvilU'. ( I Oh)H2 
Mi( htiH l)(>vl<* 
(201) R4H-1271 

Writing/English Skills Model Program 

Boston C ollogi' MS 

1 So Morriss€>v Blvd 
l)or( h«»sli«r. MA 021 2S 
Krvin Kvr«K k 

(hi 7) 4)h )9(;0 

Arlington (.<itfu>l)( MS 
Ih McHlford St 
Arlington. MA 02174 
Willitim Murr.iv 
(hi 7) h4h 7770 

H)<.hop Kr.idy MS 
2S I olunif)us Av«' 
C.omord. NM OMOl 
Kiri S|K)tford 
(WMI 224-741fl 

St loseph MS 

2 120 MuntrnKlon liirnpikt' 
Frimihull. CT Ohhl 1 
Nornt \h* F(illii) 

(201) i7H9i7a 

Computer Education/Literacy Model 
Program 

St Ppter Maii.in MS 
78 1 grove St 
Worcester. MA OlhOB 
Kenneth Scott 
(hl7|8S2 5SSS 



Popr lohn Will MS 
H88 Bici.hKv.u 
f vrri'tt. MA OJ149 
Sr ( iirolvi) I es/ 
(t.l7i i89 ()240 

Bishop 1 liMidni kni I IS 
2hr) W.ifVMJ k Avf 
W.irNNnk KI02HH9 
Br Ken ( •roiulco 
(401) 7 t9 ()1 to 

St P.iul ( .itholK MS 
SMItord Ave \ M.il'hv St 
Bifstol. ( f OhOlO 
Sr ludith 
!20)) S84 ()91 I 

St loseph MS 

2 t20 \ Juntfngtiin fmnpike 
Irunihull, ( I (H>'>l i 
lorn Wiilsh 
(20»l i7a 9*78 

Guidance Model Program 

C.ithedr.i. MS 
JhO Surrey Rd 
SpririKtield. MA 01 1 18 
Sr M<irg<iret Mi N.iughton 
(41 )) 782 S28S 

Prc^enl,ltlon ot M<irv A(<ulrniv 
209 L.iwrem e St 
Methuen, MA 01844 
Sr Flor(*n( v Ftiliirdetui 
(h07) r,82-9J91 

Our l.idy ot N.i/<ireth Ac^ideniy 
14 Winship I)r 
Wiikefic'd. MA 0IH80 
P«it M( I )onou^'.h 
(hi 7) 24S-0749 

Ciirdinnl dishing Mi^h tor (iirls 

SO W Bro.i(lw.iv 

^outh Boston. MA 02 127 

Mnt l yrK h 
(hi 7) 2(»8.2()91 

Arlington CitholK MS 
Ih Mcxlford St 
Arlington. MA 02174 
Sr M.irie Assumpt.i 
(hi 7) Mh 82SS 

Bishop ( iuerlin MS 
I imd Rd 

N<)shu<i. NM (MOhO 
M Mihtello 
(hO i) 889-4107 

S«ure(i M(Mn A(«i(leniv 
2hS Benh.im St 
M.innien.C r OhS14 
Sr Rit.im.iry Schul/ 
|2(M) 288 2J09 

Gifted/ Talrnted/College Preparatory 
Model Program 

Citholic Meniori.il HS 
2)SB«ikef St 

West Ro)ihury. MA 021 i2 
liimps C Fintoney 
(hl7) ^2Vl8hl 

Bishop Menri( ken MS 
2hlS W.irwKk Ave 
W«irwi( k. Rl 02889 
j.iruf^s Moril.igue 
(401) 7)9-01 )() 
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Other Spec ilk Model ProKMim 
Iniluding Fint Arts 

SI ( nliiinhkiltc Sif (in(t.)r\ Si hi 

Arltngton S| 
HriKhldM, MAOJI i<> 
Sr 1 cIlMh H.HlncK 
444(1 

Hishop ^«•«•h*ln MS 
MtlclHtMi MA0.»70{ 
Sr M.irv Liith H.inlin^ 

f jirtM'ld ( u\\v\*v I'M'P Si hi 
North HcnsMii Kd 
f.iirtifld. ( t nh4 in 
KnU rt I'crrdtt.i 
«JO<i .'Ti 1411 

( .iir)t*«tMl I is 
S^^rf(^ K(l 
S|innMiicl(l. MA 01 t IH 
loh^Milli'r 

.41 U TH* 1JH » 

St ( nliiml)killp Sr< onf)<if\ Sr hi 
4*'> Arhn>»tiin si 
BriKhton. MA ().M l"i 
Ann f Lihrrtv 
i«i17i :'HJ 444(1 

SI Hcrn.ird MS 

I Vl i NorwN It N«*\v I (Hidon I 
I ni .isvitic ( r IWtWlJ 
|(»> t ph S|>,tno 
(jot' H4H K'"l 



SPIKHUAI ( IIMAFt 
Kudos 

( (i\U* ^ C .isskK MS 
J I t.iniillofi S( 
l.iijtdn MA (L>"HO 
Mil h.if'l i )(imIv 
•I.I ^1 H.M I.|li4 

Chrislfdfi Community Invulvtng 
SludenH/ Parents/ Teac hers 

S! M.ir\ HS 
.» . It.iftli-t! S( 
Uc'.tlu'ld MVOOlM. 
kf»v \\.ifr«Mi S.K .n\v 

XiH i*tMf» Hfotlirfv Ms 
aon ( t.tftlMMfdIrt f> St 

\\«-^t\\<MMl M \ O.'OMI 
Ht \\ ill iin I )ni).tii 
.(.I ^' t/li (. 

( .(thtiti.il MS 
"4 t mon P.iik St 
Hnstdh M \ O.'l l« 
Sf l*.iln( i.t K«'.!\»MM'\ 

(,) " a: / 0,1 

( n\ If \ t .t .-,rd\ I IS 

I l,|rni||jM» M 
1 Mtl.Mi M \ I) • 'Hn 
Wii h.irl i h»nl\ 
.1.1 ^ < t.Oi4 

Mt St ( iMfli-v. V .ulriiH MS I »» |»l 

MOO Itnji'i- s« 

VNtMinstn ki'l Kl O.'MT. 

slot 'I.M OUO 
Sortliwe-^l ( .ithniM MS 

\\k"^\ M.iittnifl ( I (Ihl 1 ' 
Sf I ifiiu Ki vj.iii 



Campus Ministry — Generic 

Hudson CcilholK HS 
M,im St 

Hudson. MA 0174S 
M.iry A»in S|»inkiis 
«»17) hroi 

X.ivrri.if) Hrolhers HS 
HOOC hiphotinhrc^t* St 
WcsIwcmhI. ma 02041 
Sr KiithlefMi Hexerly 

ifii7) ^^h h^H^ 

Campus Ministry with Specific Elements 

Our l.id\ ol N<i/«ir(*th Ai adoniv 
14 Winship l)r 
W.ikehcld. MAOtHHO 
P.M MiC;rew 
«i|7) 24S-074*J 

M.dd(>n C .ilholu HS 

Crvsl.il St 
M.ildf*n. MA 024 IH 
Br jerry O'Lfjry 
K.17) )22 )09B 

Bishop fiH'han MS 
Attlrfxm). MA 0270 4 
Sr Vivi.ui Hl.inli' 
{ht7) 22M)42fi 

Bishop Br.idy HS 
Columbus Avr 
Conroril. NfmUOl 
K«>y Mit(h W.imal 
224-74 1« 

Ri-lreats — Students Only 

Bishop Connolly HS 
171 tlsl)rfe SI 
Fall Rivrr. MA 02720 
Philip Ci(><)K(in 
f*>l7l h7f. 1071 

N()rlhw«>st ( .itholu HS 

2^^ VV.Hiip.m().iK 
WcslH.irllord.C ro*.n7 

Mike (.rillin 
f20i) Jl(>-4221 

F.urtiold C()lleK(> Prep S(hl 
North B<-ns()n Kd . 
l.iirtM'id, ( T Of)4tO Jf 
kv\ Ron Perry A 
(2(M> JiS 241 I 

Retreats — Students and Others 

SI H(*rn.irrl flS 

I y} t NorwK h Ncvx I ondon I 
l>n(.i<«Mlli\ ( I (H.tH2 
I ( l.trk Ichlsiir 
rjOli H4H-127I 



Liturgy and Sacraments 

St M.>rx \ MS 
B.iitlrit SI 
VVi'stlM»ld, MA OlOHl 
Sf M,ir\ M( C.M-r 
1 4 Ml 1<»H lO'lJ 

sr Prti'r M.iri.m Ms 
:'MI (,rovr St 
Wor(«-.M-r, MA OlhO") 

if.ri r.'.j 

\ii««tin Pri'p,ir,ltof\ S» ttl 

101 Willow SI 
KiMrl»n«. MA OlHh7 
kv\ lhr>fti,i*» KiMUH»v 
II, r» <H4 4^)00 



Service Programs — Students Only 

St Mary's HS 
2S B.irtlert St 
W«^rtlt4d, MA OlOHS 
fr<Hl B4*( klo 
(41 \) S<>H.5042 

Hudson ( (Itholu HS 
M.»in SI 

Hudson, MA 01744 
Miiry Ann St»inkus 
(fil7) 562-h701 

BostotiColli-m'HS 
1 SO Morriss(>y Blvd 
nor(htMrr, MA 02I2S 
Hhil Hus.iteri 
l*i|7) 4)6- I4(M) 

N Ciimbridgr Citholu HS 
40 Norris St 
CambridKf, MA 02 140 
Biirbar.i Kohier 

(hi 71 B7h-h()hH 

Northwest Catholu HS 
2S WanipanotiK Ot 
West H.irttord, CT Ohl 17 
Mike driflin 
(20JI 2)h-4221 

Service Programs — Students and Others 

Christopher Columbus HS 
'POBox lis 
Boston, MA 021 M 
Kev Alphoi\ )• ( i|Tt,in,i 
(hi 7) 742 t.^(> 

Bishop Connolly fHS 
J7i Elsbree St 
r.ill Kiver. MA0J720 
Ri(h.»rd Woll 
1*>I7) h7h.l07I 

Bishop Br.Miy HS 
2S ( olunibus Ave 
( oruord. NH OtiOl 

IheresaOdell 
224-74IH 

F.iirtielcKalleKe Prep St hi 
North Benson Rd 
F.iirtield, CT (U>4 10 
Mi( h.iel Quinn 
(201) 25S-S4n 

Central C .itholir H'. 
VViM R(Kks Rd 
Norw.ilk. CT imHSl 
Rev Fhoni.is Ihorrie 
(20 t) 847. JHHI 



"> 



PARENTS 

Learning Programs for Parents 

SI dregory i |S 
J2I4 Dorchester A\r 
l)or(hesler, MA 02124 
Sr Betty Shc.i 
(hi 7) 24h ()H40 

Parental Involvement In School Life 

Ar( hhishop Willuini's HS 
80 liulejH'ndem i* Ave 
Br.iioltei-. MA ()21H4 
Mvles M(( ,iIh« 
0.r> 747-1 100 

( ovie \ C.issidv HS 

.* M.lfMlltiM) St 

lawtoo. MA 07780 
Mm h.iel I )onlv 
(I»I7) H2i ♦.Ih4 



DEVELOPMtNT 

Alumnae/i Programs 

Bishop Connolly HS 
I7i Elsbrw'St 
Pcill River, MA 02720 
( ii*or)^e Miih.in 
(017) 070-1071 

Endowment 

S.Hre<1 Heart Academy 
2h5 Benham St 
Hamden, CT ()h514 
Sr Rita ma ry Schul/ 
i20n 2fl8.2i()9 

Model Developit .rnt Programs 

Christopher Columbus HS 
F'OBox lis 
Boston, MA021 n 
David M( Kay 
(h|7) 742'262h 

Bishop Feehan HS 
Attletwro. MA 0270 i 
Peter Galligan 
(617) 222-0090 

Public Relations 

Archbishop William's HS 
BO Independence Ave 
Braintree, MA 02184 
Sr ludy Simons 
(617) 84 i- 3636 

FINANCES 

Fund Raising by Two or More 
Groups/Cooperative Effort 

St Mary's HS 
)5 Treniont St 
Lynn, MA 01902 
Sr Mane Ciurry 
(617) S9S-788S 

Mt St Charles Academy HS DepI 
BOOJ^cjgee St 
Woiiso(ket. Rl 0289S 
Br R i^{jnisanl 
(401) 7r?N)iH) 

Central ( atholii HS 

West R(Kks Rd 

Norwalk, CT 068SI 

Cvnihia LapoHa 

(20 0 847. UiBl ' 

Other Financial Success 

Notre Dame Ca)holi( HS 
220 Icfferson S| 
Fairtield, CI 064 J2 
Armind Fahbri 
f20l. 172-6S21 

RELIGION 

Cognitive/Subieit Matter 

Maiden ( alholu Hs 
99 C rystal St 
Malilen, MA 02148 
Br Daniel WigKiii 
0»I7) i22 i09H 

Religion Curriculum— 'Generic 

Pri»si»nialion ol Marv A< aden»v 
209 lav^'en^l• SI 
Mi'thiien, MA 01844 
Sf derfnaiiM' feniers 
0.071 082 • i9I 
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P(.(M> luhri Will MS 
MMM l(iihKK\.iv 

Kr\ Mil li.M'l Kr>;.»t» 

\f liriuriift ( .ilhulM I IS 

Mrdlnrij si 
\ilniKliin M \ «LM ^ I 
M«irv ( linritit^h.ifit 

Kishnp I tciHiiii krM I IS 

Itr Instin ( ) ( iiiwirll 
.401 "i'l t4"iO 

ReliKion Curritulum — Specific Courses 

I UkImm) ( .ilhold I IS 
M.iin SI 

MimIsom MAnr4W 
Sr H,if]Mr,i H.Hw 

SI Im'M'P*' HS * 
\2ii MiiiUiMv;ti)ii liirnpikr 

UlltllfMtll ( I (H)I>1 I 

Krn \1,ivn 

Peace and luslice Issuer 

\ ( «MnhrMlKt« ( tithiilu I IS 
4(1 Nnrris Si 
( .ifuhfiilv^r MA (»JI4(i 
Sr M,ui.> N,in,i 



mii)i:asi 

ADMINISTRATION 

MisMon Slalfim'nl /Goals/ PhiloMiphv 
(^hikIi'V MS 

Kfv Idhn S M<N*hl 
• 4lJi HU^ J\m 

Long Ranfte PlanninK 

I itnllNiiiitr I l.ill 

HrfMiklvn. NV MJ()*I 
Sf M.iru* Ir.iinoiilnn.) 
.MH-i^44 

V>H I M.in.i '\4 ,Hli'rn\ 
.Ml { VV l.ikrKd 

Si KoM»n»,ir\ ( ) Br mm 
iH14» HiH .M)l>| 

Bishnp Sh.m.ih.iM MS 
VV (i.iv N Krrh.irr Sn 

Sr Audt'll.i 

Insfifulttinal C hange in 
C urric ulum/ Philosophy 

I fmi»i ( ,irl»oli( Ki'UMju.il I IS 
MilH) WifliiM' Asr 
Smith lM,m».. M n^iri, 
Sr I'm V I iH' H.iif 

Physical Plant 

I \n\\ l.ift»jlv \« .Mh-mv 

H,iM>nnr N| n'ni).' 
I 'nil if» ill 



lhi> Ursulinr MS 

I iS4 North ^^,f 

Nfw «iKhHI«v N| I()H()4 

N.ini V n'lt*v.i 

Other Adminblrallve SucceyM^ 

Morns ( .ilholii Ki^giohtil High 
Morris Ave 
l)enville, N| 078 J4 
Ellen FtiliKito 

Hishof) Ml Niini.ira MS 
mn) M.ultNiro Piki> 
h»ftSlvilkv MO 2(1747 
Br Wjllcr Krcimar 
( iOl) 7)5 8401 

InuiKH ul.iti* ( oni t*pli(Mi I IS 
, i \ ( Ollilgf Pltue 
Monti {.nr. N| ()704J 
Sr I )oris Ann 
(JOli 744 744". 

BIrssnl S.u ri'iniMit MS 
.'4 ShiM rl.ur 
Ni'W KiK .'.•III'. NV lOHO'^, 
Bi KolN'rl B Ml N.ini.ir.i 
i<H4) <)iJ jvr. 

Koinr ( .ilholii MS 
aoo ( vpress St 
Kiirniv NY t 1440 
Sr M.jrv S,jKtiit»rr.i 
MIS) Uft fiPM) 

( rntr.iU .Ilholii MS 
4lh ^ C hi'W Sis 
Allrniown. PA IHIOJ 
l.iniis Mixliu k 
I J I")* 417-4fi01 

Bishop M( N.ini.ir.i I IS 
filiOn M.irliinro Pikr 
forrslvillr. Ml) J0747 
Br VV.iltrr Kr.un.ir 
( toil MS H40I 

M.irlin S|< tiding MS 
HOHO Ni'\. Cut Kii 
StjM-rn, Ml) J I 144 
III I ritnkiihtrr 
( toil Mins 



fACUlTY 

High Morale oi Faculty/Slaff 

>)nion ( Jtholii Ki'gion.il MS 
11,00 M.jr1m(> Mv 
Sioti h Pl.iins. N| 07O7<> 
Sr Pony l(V \Ur\ 
IJOI) HH9.If.OO 

( )iir I .Illy ol C)(mm1 ( oiinsol I IS 
.Mi WihhIsiiIi* \vi» 
Nrw.irk, N| 07104 
Sr Cii.Kt' Eiltt'n 
(201) 4H2 1209 

hinih.im Pri»f) Si hi 
^ Forilhtim Rd 
Bronx. NY Umn 

R St.irr.itt 
1212) U}7 7S00 

St (..ihrii'ls MS 
SO W.ishingtrjn Aye 
New RfKhHItv NY lOHOl 
Dennis () Mrmnrll 
(9141 2iS (1414 



BIl'SSI'll S,U l,HI^»Ml I IS 

24 ShiM Pkue 
New KiMhelle. m lOHO'i 
Br KolN*rt B Mi N.inMM 
(9141 IM2-2S9S 

AlU'itiis Mtigmis MS 

K; i|)4 (.erinunds Kd 

B.irdo:ii.i. NY 109S4 

Si liMfiMK* NoLiri j 

I9I4« (i2i 8842 

Ml Sl.M.iry MS 
i7S(. DeUv.ire A\e 
Kemnore. NY 14217 
Sr K.ithleen K.ine 
r\h\ 877 1 iS>i 

M.in.in HS 
Kd 1 

l.inMi|iM, PA 182S2 

I M.il.irkey ' 

(717) 4(,7MnS 

Lg%v Turnover of Facully 

Noire D.inie Si hi 
1<»8-170 W 79lh SI 
New York, NY 10024 
Sr M.iry Dokin 
(212) t(>2 2424 

Bishop Neuni.inn MS 
901 Penn St 

VVillMmsport. PA 17701 
Sr joseph M (jerniersh.Uisen 
(717) 12J-99S1 

Professional In-Service Training 

Bishop W.ilsh MS 
Bishop Walsh Or 
I umlH»rland, MO 21S()2 
Rev Phillip OeiMirter 
( ton 724-SiW) 

spiritual In-Service Training 

Bishop O'Miira MS 
SOI E Onnker St 
Ounmore, PA 18SI2 
Ke\ Oominit Loren/etti 
(7171 146-7S41 

Other Faculty Achievements 

la Salle College HS 
8h05 Cheltenham Ave 
Philadelphia. PA 19118 
Br Andrew Bortley 
(21S) 2ii 2911 



STUDENTS 

Diversity of Race, Cultures and 
Traditions 

St Marys MS 
209 M St 

lersey City. N| 0!^ jyj 
(ois Cahill 
(201) r,Sfi 8008 

St Peters Preparatdrv St hi 
144CirandSt - 
lersey CHy. N|()7J02 
Rev john E Browning 
(2011 4M 44(M) 

Patersofi ( atholii RrKmnai MS 
704 1 Hh Ave 
Palerson. N| ()"S14 
Sr Cierm.iine 
(201) 278 1024 



( animal SfH'llin.in I IS 
1991 Ni»edh,ini Ave 
Bionx, NY 104(10 
Rev (i.innon 
(212i 881 8000 

SI josi'ph MS 
BOOWillouKhhN St 
BriHiklyn. N> 1 1201 
Sr ler<»s,i R\,in 
(212) 024 (018 

Mertv HS 
Ostr.inder Ave 

Riverhead long Island. NY 1 1901 
Sr Maur.i ( ostello 
(SIO) 727 ()7H 

Villa Maria IIS 
Villa Maria. PA 101 SS 
Sr Karen Walsh 
(412)904.8880 

Student Activities, Unspecified or Other 

Maryinount Internaiiunal S(hl 
^lMi New York. NY 09794 
Sr Catherine Mtinning 
(212; 128-0071 

Aquinas HS 

Belmont Ave & E 182nd St 
Bronx. NY M)4S7 
Sr Margaret k.an 
(212) U.7 211 i 

A()Uinas HS , 
Bi'lmunt Ave & ES82nd SI 
Bronx, NY 104S7 
Sr Margaret Ti»ohun 
1212) l67-SSr»0 

St Gabriels HS 

50 Washington Ave 
NewRw helle. NY 10801 

Ms CastHio 
(914) 2(S-04i4 

51 Mary Atademy MS Oept 
Parsons Ave 

HiKisick Ealls, NY 12090 
Br Bernard Hanson 
(Slfll 080-4M4 

Atademy ot the S.itrtMl hVart HS 
71 \ Washinglon Si 
Hobrjken. N|070J0 
ftihn Urrarte 
(201) 059-71 }9 

Matkin Catholit HS 
22(K)Cdliftirnia St NW 
Washington. OC 20008 
Oan Curtin 
(2011 V}2-0i)0O 

La Reine HS \ 
5100 Silver Hill R^l 
Suitland. MD 20740 
Sr M Pieta 
(U)l) 735-51 10 

Enhancement of Student Self-Image 

St Michaels Regionaf HS 
1501 New York Ave 
Union City, N| 07087 
Karen Cjrah.im 
(^00 807-3755 

Mount St lohn Atademy 
High Schtiol Ocpl 
Glatlstone. N|()79H 
M. Kentas 
(201) 2340040 
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fhr M.iiu is( tin Ai iuU«niv 
J<^(HM.Mnt H\\i\ I 
Svr.uiiM*. NY 1 \Mm 
Miirv (lien ( olHLi 
( irii 474 2401 

Dncipline m « Leaming Tool 

VtonH.ill PrrpSihl 

South Ommris N) 07(17*1 . 

VvWr Hdtlcr 

(20 1) 71,1 «r>oo 

SI Miih.icis KrKMMi.ll MS 
1501 N«»w Yijrk ^\v 
l)Mion( itv. NI070H7 
Sr (ir.Kt* lim>lilr 
jj01im>7. \7^^ 

M.ii.inniN ( iithfilii MS Hos** Mimsiom 
42^ I'.ir.iriius Kil 
r.ir.iiiiiis. N|07(, ,J 
Hi Irrniiir Siilliv<iri 
iJOI. 44'"> l»4f,S 

•Ml M.illows Insriliili- s«MoiMl.*rv DrpI 
MM H)4(hSt 
Bronx. NY 104S.» 
Br ( .is*'v 

{2\2) J*n 4*^4 

Bishop looKhlin MrninrMl MS 
li7 ( Irrniont \\v 
Br*M»klvn. NY 1 KMH 
l.inus ()orni*v 

2U Hsr jroo 

liniiMt Mi'.iit ( «>Mtiiil MS 
1 Mfi Kr^ St 
W.itrrtovMi. NY 1 MiOl 
Ml Uttrf;i"»'« 
I n "ii THH 4f."0 

Mt Si M.irv MS 
ir-if, |)<'|.iv%,irc' 
Ki'iiriiorr, NY 14 Jl" 
Sr K.ilhlrrn K.irtc 
I'^lhi 1 TiH 

( .ithfflr.tl I'rt'p S< hi 

VV NfFirh Si 
frir. PA IfiSlil 
Kfv M.ihn 
iM14t 4*^11 fi<l4 { 

I .irti .istf'i ( .llhdiM ( tS 
i> lO lulicric 
I.ifi(.is|«'i. V\ 1:^*10! 
•\r>fhnn\ I )»• P.t\ lo 
.^I ^ I'M 04 'i4 

( I'Mii.tl ( .iMiolu I (S 
nil \ ( lirvN SI'. 
Mlfth»v\r» r \ IMlM.' 
Sr Iniiith ( l(Mr\ 
«.?1 1. 4r 4hnl 

KcM)Mi> ( ,ifhi,lii \ (S lor ^ 
liro.ul \ V iiu' St*. 
PfnI.uli-lptiM PA l«i|n^ 
Ki'\ \rn|fr\\ \ J.if« i»i 
'1. I, • • I.' 'r» 

Ml .hop Sft.tn.ih.tn \ IS 

U <.,»> A SI'- 

Wv.l ( hi'sti f P\ I'lUUi 
i Mfllv SmII.i 

ft 

si f'.ilrh k •• Ai .mIi'""\ 
' U M \\\ 

U i»Ktnn IM .'iKMM 

'»» \1 f li'.truif Ann*' 
<.'(»,• MM MM 



Recruitment of High fercentjge 
Non-Catholk Students 

PdliTson C.ttholic Regiontil MS 
7f,4 Mlh Ave 
P.ilfrson. N) 07'il4 
Sr Philoinenu^ji^k 
(201) 27»-1024 

MtgtJ.iul kNUit MS 
I WM) Clinton Avr S 
R(Khes(er. NY 14b 18 
Rev joseph Denitiio 
(71W47M1 iO 

Recruitment Technique) 

S.Krixl Me.irt MS ^ 
N E.isl Ave 
Vineliind, Nj OH)bO 
Sr £ili»en Fenton 
(hOM) 691-4491 

MonsiKnor Donovan MS 
'711 Mooper Ave 
Toms River, N\m7S^ 
Sr Ccirniill.i V Dim.itteo 
(201) )49aH01 

Archbishop john C.uroll US ' 
2t)9M.»ts(>n For«i R(i 
Radnor. PA 190H7 
Sr Mtir? c)f Lourcies 
(201) bBB.7bU 

High Percentage Post High School 
Education 

Don Bos(o Tt»thni( nl MS 
202 Union Ave 
P.ilerson. fvj) 07S()2 

Kes Mike Mend! 
(201) "^9"^ HB02 

St lohns Vill.i A(d(li»n»v MS 
2f» I limits Ave 
"st.iirn Isl.incl. NY lOM)'") 
lois i).irf»|(l 
(212» 442 (>24() 

V'rr;^! MS 

200 tlersey [)r ^ 
M( Kpes|)ort. PA I'^n2 
Sr Miirie Fl.iherty 
412) 7'\1.202() 

Large Number in Co-Curricular 
Programs 

C ountt'ss MiH)re Citholri MS 
OH) MiMrill ^\v 
SMIrri M.uicl, NY 10 n4 
W.irri'n f inle\ 
'2I2» r#,| 9200 



/ 



A(|uin,is MS 
B«'lnionl Ase \ \ St 
BriMtx. NY l04Sr 
Sr Bi>Hf>et Ki-ner^ 
i2l2i U,^ 4'ir> 

( lUiltn.il S|)ellniiiii F IS 
1991 NeiMlh.ini \\v 
BriMu, NY 104Mi 
Rev M.ilonev 
l2I2i HHI H(MM) 

s,ir,H(>f»,i ( rnrr.il ( .»thlu MS 
.!4" SHro.iiK\.is 
S.it.ifon.i Spnn^iv NY l.'Hrib 
( nil ) loiipnii It 
I )IM» 'VH7 7{r{] 

Htshop M.ilev MS 
.'2m(I K «o^e S\ 
M.i/lHon, PA in20l 
Sr Anne M.inr 

4Vi 94 \\ 



St lames C iitholi( Hoys FIS 
21st & Potti'r Sts 
CFiester, PA 190H 
Br Raymond Purcell 
(2t'i)H76 919S 

lohn W Mallahan Catholic Ciirls SchcMjl 
19th& W(Kxi Sts 
PFiiladelphia, PA 19101 
Sr Chris 

(2H) S<)i-H9U) 

Arc hhishop Ryan FIS t '= i .iris 
1 1201 Academy Rd 
Philadc»lphia, PA 1914!i 
Ciene Cic imaro 
(2^) (>J7-1H0() 

I>eMdtha(atholi( FIS 
4 M ) Madison Si 
Flyattsville. MD 207H1 
john Mitc hell 
(301)864)666 

Calvert Hall,C<ilk'Kf FIS 
HI 02 La Salle Kd 
Towson, Ml) 21204 

C harU»s FreitaK 
(M)l)H2'i-4266 

Mercy HS 

1 J(M)E Northern Parkway 
Baltimore, MD 212)9 

Tona RiKKKJ 
(U)l)4H-H8HO 

High Percentage Low' Income Students 

Our Lady of (.itxMJ Counsel FIS 
24 \ WtHxIside Ave 
Newark, Nj 07104 
Sr lira* e Eilc»en 
(201) 4H2.120M 

Bishop louKhlin Memori.il FIS 
<S7 Clermont Ave a 
BrfM>klyn, NY 1121H 
Br Daniel C .iscw 
(212) HS7-270() 

CURRICULUM^ 

Academic ivcellen^' in General 

P.ir.imu*. C alholu FIS Boys Div 
4 2'-)Parannis Rd 
Paramus, Nj 076^>2 
Br jeronie Sulliv.in 
(201) 44'i-646'^ 

lh(>UrsirlmeMS 

1 IS4 North Aw 

New Rmhelle. NY 10H04 

Sr lean Bvtesle Net hrleiu 

(914i 6U>' 19'')0 

Sacred Fleart FIS 
(>2()2 Alder St 
PiltsFnirnh. PA ri2()6 
( .irol Trus( hrl 
I n.M 161 29 n 

la Salle College IIS 
H601 ( lieltf'nhaiM Asi' 
Phtl.idelphia, PA I9IIH 
Br Frank Danielski 
ijri) 2 U 2911 

( •eiMW(»tovvf» VisrI.itiriM Prep S< h 
r)24 r>thS| NVV 
VVashiMKton. D( 2000'' 

Sr M Berc hniar) ^ I larinan 

(.»().'> \ r \ r>o 



Academic Excellence Naming Specific 
Techniques 

Countess Moore Cathohc MS 

100 Merrill Ave 

Staten Island. NY 10)14 

Pnncipdl 

(212) 761-9200 

De Sales j IS 

90 Pulleney St , 
Cieneva, NY 14456 
Sam B()ncaro 
(MS) 789-1900 

Cardinal Mooney MS 
BOO Maiden Lane 
Kochesler, NV 14615 
Sr Barbara- Weyand 
(716) B6V1000 

St jf)hn's ColleKe MS 
2607 Mililar\' Rd NW 
WashinKlon, DC 2(M)l|i 
Br Charles Mrozinski 
(202) .163-2316 

Science and/or Mathematics Model 
Program 

Seton Mall Prep SchI 
South Orange. Nj 07079 
Aldo liri 
(201) 761-9549 

Villa Victoria Academy MS 
River Rd 

Trenton. Nj OB62B 

Mr Co|erian 
(609) 882-7200 

John r K^nmnly MS 
S<jmers, NY 105H9 
Sr Barbara Fleil 
(914)212-5061 

Ml St Mary MS 
\7^b Dt' I a ware Ave 
Kenmore/iNY 14217 
Sr Kalhlc^^n Kane 

(716) B77.n'^H 

Serra F^S 

2(M) Flersey j)r 

M< Kec»sfKjrt. PA 15 H2 

Sr Monie Flaherty 

1412) 7'^l-2020 

dihedral Prep Schj 
22"^ W Ninth St 
Irie. P/t 16501 
Miss Maxwell 
(H;4)452'P)11 

1 an( ast€*r Calholu FIS 
6V) julielte Ave 
I am aster, PA 17601 
Ann Bloni 

(717) «9l-()4'-)4 

St f ram fs Academy 
Mon(Hacy Manor- 195 Bndle Path 
Bethlehem. PA 1H017 
Sr Frances Mane [)unc an 
(215) 691 5944 

Bishop Flaley FIS 
22\u\ A Rose St 
»la/le!on. PA 1H201 
I orrain(> Sheniii 
iri7) 45 V94 M 

Arc hmere A( ademy 

P() Box 1 M) 

( lavmont. DF 1970 1 

Ml Ponieiov 

( M2) 79H-6612 
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WrilinK InKlKh Skills hAofk\ ProKram 

Srton ti.ill hrpSi hi 
Sdtiih ( M.iiij^f. M n '(I 
> i.irr\ I ).iv\soit 
I Jill. 'I'.'.O 

( ).|k KlHlll wt Mdls ( Inl.t I IS 

K' It ^luirn Kil 
SiiiMtMii \i(r<lil) 
I Utnv\ M.iti us 
..NM .» M tl.» , 

SI Ic.iri ILiptistf MS 
r M " ilh SI 

Voik. W 1 1 nr.* I 
( .ittiftK <■ ( ) Shf.i 

MH^u.imI jcsuit MS 
inOM ( linttin A'. I' s 
Knilu'sifi \> I ii.U'. 

S.M i«mI ) U>.rit k IS 
Wtlvi SI 

riiisiuiij^fi f'\ I •.'III, 

\rnl.i iif< o»' 
iM.'i Uil "Mi 

All hliishofi |(ihii ( .uroil MS 
JWi Win, HI IumI K»l 
K.Mltiitr l*\ I'Mm 
Sr % til I oiittli'^ 
..'HI { 

SI I'll,. \ MS 
i\'\A \ Kni'i SI 
('ntl-.to^\t) !'\ I'rw.l 
l.t l>cli\ 
.' I • i.'fi M'»'l(i 

Ittiin.H dl.rli' I tiiH cptiiiti \i.i(l(-in\ 
'» ,(! J4lh Sf 

V\.tslntu«lfiti |}( JDiir 
M.Hlh.r Siitnis( .(1 

( li/,ilH"llt Srn,ti I Is 
t ' \ i \ 'TiiTsnti Si 
ll'.ltlfOslHiri; \1| ) JM" |U 
SjtuK ( iflli'n:- 

i nOMclK S< hi ril tlx- ( loK ( ImI.I 
MM ' » HrjiIIi's HK«I 
f'tl'.iltl.M \\\ ) .'MH ,1 

\ ( In ills 

M,it\\.»li' I'lrp lf.»t(»l\ Si 1,1 

i.itl.k.) 

MitM,U.i«Hj\illr \1| » .'III.'.' 

Mirv^.m-I Krtts 
Mill J \ 

C nnHfiul' r f diM Jtinri' I ilpr.u v M«kIoI 
Prfigftim 

I hiU ilfisi o l»M linn .il I IS 

'M,' I |,„,|) Xvf 

I' ilriMiii .\| (I ' " ' 
\\t Her I ( tMi|iii 
•'i| ,Ti HMM.' 

SI Ai)i»U'.inn' (Srp I'I 
"St.rlli ( r((,H \\«» 
KSt IiI.hhI M (»Mr»i' 

M I'I J, 'I ' Ml 

SI |nM'|ih Trrfi S»'fiiiM.if\ 
H..^ { .1 

ri"M ftitn \| !IH I l<I 
Itf ( .intii'i* ( •.iril'ilin 
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I'own Minnurr.il A< .idfiirv 

H. l W <»lst SI 

N<'N% York. N> IDOJi 
Br ( irc^ors S«Hillo 

SI I'rirrs MS Ini Ho\s 
J(H) ( Irnlon \\r 
Sl.iliMi IsI.iik), N> lOiOl 
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.'IMH linlfKi A\<* 
SMicn Isl.Kitl. *n till 

Hf \»'(l I i|WH'V».»t) 

447 

All M.illovy'* lhs|i;<il(> Srtfi DrpI 
DM Ifi4!h St 
Utnnx \N ini'^i; 
lii Knhhv 
i.M.>i >"n 4^4 ^ 

Ml St Mi( h.H'l \i ,\iU' \)\ 
4 \00 MumIim k Ave 
Hoinv lt)4<W> 
Kt'v B^>tn,ir(l I N tM li 

Uwhop (otti ( rf^ti.il ( ,ilffr»l« MS 

,01) r.<ih v» 

MifN.kUn \\ I KM , 
Wt juvltn Snnlh 
. I 'M) . 0400 



S.H rtMl Mtsul MS 
hM)2 AMer SI 
hltsbufgh. PA 1S2(H, 
( arolyn frosuti 
1412) «<il 29M 

( .udin.itO'M.iM MS 
hiHic SpringMd KHs 
SprrnHliHd Del. HA 19004 
Ki'v Fr^cl Kindon 
(21 'i) 'i44- m)i) 

john W M.illahdn Cdthohi C.irts SihcMil 
14th ^ W(Hxl Sts 
HhtUMpbi.i. PA 1910) 
K<>v t l)ur.int(> 
(215) S<»»-H«MO 

St M,iry's Kyken 1 IS 
P() Box UO 

Leonjfdlown Mf'» 20050 
Ki( h.ud Aog.udL 
(101) 475.2814 

M.irtin Spiildin^ 1 IS 
HOHONcw c m K(l 
Si'yrrn. MO 21144 

( ton 409 9105 

RflrfaH— StudenU and Olhen 

SI Auniislint' Hri'p S( fil 
North ( iNt.ir Avi' 
Ki(hl.uH). N|0H«50 

K('\ ( lolHlId " 

(0091 097 2000 
SI M,uys MS 

Angus*.! Sf A Stfvi'Hs Avr 
South ArnJxiy. N| 0HH79 
john Morv.w 
(201) 72I ()74H 

Hisfuip Kr.irncy MS 
125 KinKs Hwy 
KtM ht'shT. NY 14017 
Kcv ( ffiirtcs M.inning 
(710) U2.400() 

guiKh'v MS 
H.ich'n. PA 15005 
Sr Ann.i M.uir (i.igh.i 
(412) H#.9 21HH 

Vill.t M.iru MS 
Vill.1 M.ui,i. PA 1*.155 
Sr Kiist« M.UK' Kr.inwr 
(4I2» 904 HHH'i 

liinitv MS 

0)01 Simpson l<>rry Kd 
( .unp Mttl, PA 170 II 
Krs M(r.iddcn 
(7)7) 701 I 1 10 

Iriitn.K ul.ilc ( on(rplion A(<Hl('in\ 
9S0 24lh SI 

W.ishinKlon l)( 200t7 
Sr Kosi'tl.i K\i\\\v lUciNVi* 
i202k in. 017', 

( ir<)rft(>l(ivvo Prrp.ir.itorv Si hi 
10900 K(M kviltc Pik.* 
KiKkvillr. Ml) 20052 
) l(Mdiii,)slrr 
( 49) 5000 

( iihn) ( niifiM'l I IS l/.t 
I I0O1 (ilMir^M \\r 
VMiiMlnn. Mf) JOOO,' 
Hi H.iriN lil/p.ilni k 
» toil 94,» I 1 't'. 



Service Prograim — Stulenls Only 

St. M.irys MS 
209 ird St 

Hsfy City. N| 07102 
Sr )uhe S< .inl.in 
(2011 050 mN)H 

Powrr M(*moni)t At .idtMiiy 
101 WOlst St 
New York, NY 1002 J 
Kk h,ird Coppohno 
(i12) 5flb-7J5J 

Hhv MS 

74 W 124th SI 

New York, NY 10027 

Bi Dobbins 

(212) «09-41()l) 

Monsignor h.ured MS 
2900 Amboy Kd 
SMten Island. NY 10)00 
Br IDDuKan 
(212) 987-2900 

lohn F Kennedy MS 
Somers. NY I05H9 
Sr Mari.i Teres.i 
(914) 2)2^5001 

Bishop Cunninghdoi MS 
F.ist Kiyer Kd 
()sw<»HO. NY Ml 20 
Kev leo | Mei/m.in 
015) Hl'lOOt 

Kijnie t.itholK MS 
HOO( ypress St 
Kome. NY 1 J44() 
Sr M,uy Sal\,iterr,i 
(M5) no 0190 

lnmi,H McMfl ( entr.ll MS 
ino lyes SI 
W.itertown. NY 1 W»()l 
Rr W.irren 
1115) 7HH 4070 

Arc hl)ishop Kv.in MS tor ( iirls 
I 1201 A(.l(teiny Kd 
PhiUlelphM. PA 19145 
je.in Leie/.ino 
(215) Ot7-lHO() 

Service Proxranis — Sludenl§ and Others 

St ie.in B.iptiste MS 
17 J F 75th St 
New York. NY 10021 
Sii/.inne Wiillin 
• 212) 2HH 1045 

Monsignor l.urel MS 
2900 Am()oy Kd 
SUten Isl.inil. NY 10*00 
Mrs Prin/iy<illi 
(212) 9H7 2900 

AlU'rIus M.i^nij'. I IS 
Kt U)4 (iernionds Kd 
U.irf|(ini.i. NV 10'»%4 
Sr je.inine Nol.iti 
(9l4)02JHH4/ 

Xdven.in 1 1S 
7t(H) Shore Kd 
BrtHjklyn. NV I K'O'i 

B ludge Kiivso 
i.M ;i HOi 7100 

( .irdiii.d MiMioev I Is 
aoO M.liden Line 
Kodiesler. MOI 'i 
Br Willr.im ( litiM'd 
("lOi ao'i 1()f)0 



2f)2 
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.. fi.i MS 

MM) H« i .t \ I )t 

Mi K«r.|)«irt l'\ 1 iM ' 

Sr l^tiHituI N<t\.iL 

• U.' ' .1 .'n.MI 

M.iii.i MS 

Sf K«»M« M.ifii' Kr,iuu«r 

• n.'i MHKt) 

SI I t.DM P« '\< «l«l«'t(l\ 

MniNN Ji \ M.Mi«ii TTi Hti(|;t> P.ilh 
H«<thli'li(Mii V\ \m\ ' 
Sr H,irh.ir.i I )v Stcl.iott 
i.T.« 'M l 

(li/.ilH«ffi S«>ion MS 
"i "* I » I iiicrsdii sr 
hi,»il'M»shufK \\\ ) .Ml' h> 
Viiti ( (ilini 

• UMi Mti t 

( i('(il^«i«i\vM Pri«|»,ir.il(M\ Si hi 
|trilMlK(iikMll«< I'llir 
K(H kvillc Ml) Mm 
t t«Milih.isli>i 
< toll 4(M 'ilMIO 

( i(nmI ( iMdiM'l \ IS liu 
IMidl (.cnr^M \\v 
VVlnMliii> Ml) J(»*I(L' 
Mr ( tux liirlik. ( W 

Hisfinp VV.iish MS 

Bishop VV.ilsh I )t 

( iMnlH'il.iiul Ml) M lU; 

Sr M.iit(,irrl Inskic 

: tnii I tMI 

MiTtx MS 

( )*lr,itiil('r \\r 

Kni rluMd Intiv^ Island N> I I'lOl 
Sr Mil ti.if >l K(,i«'nH'r 

I ihii \' * I'llin 

PXR^NIS 

LearninK Programs for Parenls. 

S.K nil Mi'.irt MS 

\ itH'l.iiul. M <U« UiH 
|tni ( .K.ilrcrt 
(<.(i')" (,»M 44«M 

9 

{ «(HM| ( MtiilM'i 1 is llH 

I I #iMi ( .('(irKM 
V\i»iMlo*i Ml ) /(>M0,> 
Iti ( 1 nrjik 

. U M I 'M .» M ^» 

School Board 

( Uii I Mix «ii Mrriv MS 
14 tMtlnM..iin Kil 
kMth«M.|,.r S> MM 1 1 

St luilitit M«'lN'rlc 
■ Mm .'MM 'I.'n 

I.I \illc ( nll«<H«< MS 
Mf.ir. ( hi'ltcith.r M 
Phil.Hlt.lphM. I'V l«n IH 

\iM|r««\v B<iitU»\ 
. .T.i .M ."M i 

( f inn(4l\ S« hi nt the » i«)K ( hiirt 
'in.»l Bi.itilcv Bl\«l 
INilMin.H . Ml) .MlH'^^4 
I ri\\.inl I ( tKMiiff 

• Mt U' SmIi's \t .ni«'m\ 

'00 At iticMMv Ktl 

B.)llMn«irc MM .'I//M 

Si I i«'«irri« i M,it\ 
O H« '44 aM4 • 



ERIC 



Parenlal Involvemenl In School Lilr 

lifHiMi ultilf C (1(11 fpfinii I iS 
M< ott.i^f M.iir 
Mnim 1,1 r Nj n7()4j 
hiiM MlMl,|^h^rt 
(.MM I '44 /44'» 

Pinvci Mi'iruin.il Ai .iilcniv 
l<i1 VV hiM St 
N«'vv Ycirk. NY )iW \ 
Br KfilM'M Mithki'ii 
(Jl^) W) 7rM 

St I'.ilni ks ( rnlr.il ( .ith MS , 
VVimmII.iiuI \\v '^^ 
( .ilskiil. NY UMI4 
Afitl)f)nv Si l.itiini 
CilB: »l4i .>'r>^ 

Bisliof) ( iifinin^lMni \ iS 
hist KiM>r Kcl 
OswrKc NY I WJh 
Mir\ (.cmvvjv 

Innilv MS 

SMiipson Irrry Kcl 
(.irnpMill. V\ 17011 
Bjr|>h>nl 
'7)7) ;M IIU) 

Alumnae/ i Programs 

AilKTtus M.iftruis I IS 
Kl t()4 (.crmi Hills Kd 
B.ir(lonM, NY in(IS4 
Sr |(Mnin(> Nnl.m 
n\A) IJ.M-HH4; 

( hrcsiMn Brtitlicrs Ac .iflcmv 
I DrI.i S.illc Kfl 
Mh.inv. NY ]JiJm 
Fdvv.irt I Mi(ir.iw 
(^,IH) 4h;.'i447 

Brshop \i^M\n MS 
fil I Wist<«r Kfl 
l.irrlcssMllls, PA PKItO 
toiiii Sh.ittiT 

<jr,) «Mh ()«;<) 

Arc hnuTt' A< .ifh'hiv 

l>() Box 1 )() 

C l.uMKmt. \ n l'*?Oi 

Hv\ Dcnv 

( iO.M 7«IM J.hi^ 

( .«'<)rK»'town Vcsct.ilccin I'ri'p Si hi 
ri.M r,th SI NW 
W.ishinv»|i)n, IK ^OOOr 

f'.ilr Kiih.M ky 

i.MLM \ \7 MSO 

Endowment 

St |c»'.*'ph f*r«»p S(»niiii,uv 

Bf)x r,i 

rnnirton. Nj (mS40 
Hv\ WtllMni I B.imlMT 
UtO'n ^144 

Model QevelopmenI Programs 

I iolv Kmiiiy At <i(lrfiiv 

V} \\v A 
B.tv.,nn(\ N| 07002 
Sr 1 nrrtt.i Mov,<in 
(^01» ii') 7i4l 

Morns ( .itholu Kr^iornil Mi^H 
vltitni \\v 
DiMivHIr, N| 07Hi4 
Mil hiH*l Monk 
(JOn hi 7 hMid 

S,!li»s(«in I iS 
14B M.nfi St 

Nvw kiMhelhv NY lOflOl 
j.Miirs M( ( .irlhy 
rH4) h\l 024H 



SI M.irNS MS 

I4J t.lM>I.H k \\V , 

Lmii.isIci, 14(mh 
Dorothy Bl.ikr 
(7M,I hH{ 4HJ4 

Oiii lady ol Mere v MS 
14 (7 Blossom Kd 
Koihcslcr, NY 14hlO 
M«irv |o h'li 
|7M,) 2m 7}>{) 

( Hir I ,idy ol I oiirili's Ki'^ion.il I IS 
hiKrwfMNi I'.irk 
Sh.inu.kin. I'A I rH7j 
lohn Korlv 
<71/» r>44 iM7'i 

St |nhn s( ollrm- MS 
JM)7 Miht.iry Kd NW 
W.ishinKton. IK JopKi 
Br liniothv l)<Mn 

M«iryv,ik> Prrpiir.ilorv Sc hi 
f .ills Kd 

BriN)kl«in(Kdlc, Ml) 2I0JJ 
lotinnc I )oliiii 
MOD JWib 

(.dvcrt M.itU()lt(>KfMS 
H102I.I S.ill<> Kd 
lowson, Ml) 21204 
Br M.irtin F.iln'y 
<i01»H2'i-42M> 

Art hhishop KrciiiK^i MS 
1201 Citon ^\v 
».dtinior(.. MO 21227 
lulu* Snyder 
MOM Mh l'#7t| 

Publk Relations 

l)f Sales MS 
*I0 PultciH'y SI 
(.«'m'\.i. NY 144'ih 
|)<df> Mrt( h 
MUX 7m) 4222 

M<ii km C .itluilii I IS 
2200C.ihtornM SI NW 
W.ishinKlfin, DC 2000H 
D.»n Cortin 
(202) M2-hOO() 

FINANCES 



Fund RaiMng^ Generic 

S| M.uys Af.idcniv MS Diiit 
P.irsons Ave 
MfMisiik Fdlls, NY 12n'»0 
Hr B(>rn<ird 
iSim bHb-4il4 

SI P.ilrMks(rntr.il(.ith MS 
WfMNil.ind A'.f 
( .itskill. NY I24t4 
Hob l.ihuM 
(SIM) M4? 1111) 

M.irlin Sp.dflin^ MS 
flOnONpw ( lit Kd 
Scyf^rn. MD 21 144 
Kfv M K Kf)ni.in 
{W)l)%9 «)10S 

Fund Raining by Single Gniup/from 
Single Source 

Irintty MS 

IhOl Simpson h*rfv Kd 
( .imp Mill. PA 17011 
Ann Ml ( ornn» k 
(717) 7(,1 ir 



Fund Raising hy Two or More 
droupN/Cooperalive Efforl 

Mt St Mil h.icl Ai ,id«Mn\^^ 
4U)0MiirdfMk \\v 
Bninx, NY 104hh 
lai k Miirphv 

(2l2l,'K»0 I 122 ^^f". 

M(Qii.iid Icsoil MS 

IHOO ( linlon Ayr S 

K(Hh(*slrr, NY l4filH 

Ki»v |,u!u»s I XctMi.in ' 

(71*1) 47Ml'<0 

RfcllGION 

Religion Cur ricu9«tm — Generic 

Mi/<iiM>th Scton MS 
S71S hiicrson SI 
Bi.idrnshurK. Ml) 20710 
Sr |.init»s Ki*Kin<i 
I U)l) Hh4 45^2 

D<' M.ith.i CithulK MS 
4)1) Mtuiison St 
•My.illsvilk MD 2078) 
krv Thoni.is Bush*' 
( U)l) 3b4-)hM> • 

Religion Curriculum — Specific Courses 

St Miih.icls Krgion.il MS 
ISO) Nt'w York Ay<' 
Mnion( ily. N| O70H7 
Karrn (ir.ih.ini 
1201) Hb7-)7SS 

( )ijr L.idy ol ( hmmI ( oiinsci I IS 
24) W(MMlsid<> A\«' 
Nfw.irk, N| 07104 
Sr Di.im' Drisi oil 
(20U 4H2-1209 

St lost'ph Prep Sj«iu»nory y ) 
Box )S1 

PrmiPton. N| ()H540 
k<>v Muharl ( .irroll 
(M)9) 4'i2-2144 

Fonfixmnf' M.ill 
9901 Shore Kd 
BrcMiklyn. NY 11209 
FrcHl Mrrron 
(212) 74fl-22HS 

(.UK (istor Citholii MS 
hSOlulietIr Ay<> 
L.im«istrr, PA t7h()l 
Sr (idtherim' M.iri.in 
(717) )9)-04!i4 

Our L.idy of lourfies Ki'Kioiuil M^ 
EdKrwcNxl Park 
Sh.imokin, PA 17H72 
Key Philip D<»< huo 
(717) h44-O)70 

Noire Oamt' MS 
)4l7( hurih Kd 
F..ist(>n. PA 1H042 
Key Ltirry M«»ss 
(21S) HhH-14M 

Bisho(t Shan.ih.in I IS 
WCidy & Fyerhjd Sis 
Wtst ( hfsler, PA 19)H() 
William Vendetta 

(>is) im7im 

Maryv.ile Prepa|^atoiy St hi 
\ lis Kd 

BriNiklandydle, MD 21022 
Sf MarK«ifet ( oruior 
MOD 2S2 l^^h 
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9¥acr dind \u%tkr Issues 

Miainl Sr )4)hn ^^ ,i(l«*tnv 
HiKh S4h«M>l l)«*pl 

Sr Mjfv l«'.(t) 

Sf>|i)ii ( .ilholu ( iMtti.il MS 
'0 S4*iniii.w\^v4> 
Hiti^'h.iitiliMi W I mvt 

Mr Hint K\vn V '\i ii(l4>rri\ 
m Kid I.K k(>t lUkw.iv 

H.trh.tr.i Kv.hi 

SI Inhi) .< nll«>K<*HS 
.»f.O ' Mdit.irv Kii NV\ 
VX.ishiriKiofi. (K ..MH)r» 



<il<l*A T I.AKI'S 

ADMIMSIkAriON 

hii AU'v. ( .ilhohi I IS 
I Sii|H>riitt '\\" 

< l( V4t.iiHl nil 44 11 I 
Sr ( .ilhlrrn W.ilstt 

.'Mil MM i^'iO 

t ttirninti .m I IS 

I NMrnit Ml 4rt.'.'4 
Si l'r««s 

< n i> MM ' ^riiMi 

( .'(IkiIii MciiHifi.il MS 
Mil \ i oll<>M<' Ave 
U.mki'sh.i. VM "» iUi». 
Sill' I ^fIlH•^^.lMl 

'114. ',4/ mi 

Si h.irit K MS 

Jt til V\ KlMK.CM>ll K<l 

U III Mil It I II hour 
Kcv I Moi M( I )(Mi.ilii 
11 I.I.M iMDII 

M f t.ini IS \i .iili'iin 
I JtH» I .If km \vi' 
lithi l II (<n4 r« 
tn.iniir' M.iri n 
■HI I I ♦.♦.41. 

Institutional Survival 

SI M.ifv S|»rtnk;s I IS 
KIDf. 

hinil Oil l,i( \\\ '>4^* r- 
Sr Kil.) ( i,ir\iM 
i4l4t 'LM 4S^n 

•^i .iilcniv (il < )iii I 
I VMli SI 

< Ih: .iv;() II ♦»iM.4 t 

'i» \l,»nn,» ( fMHirv 
■ n.'i 44', .MIHI 

InMitutiotial ( han%e in 
( urrtculunii/f'hil4iv)phv 

( iiltnr Mil ,nl«'ii»v 

•H MM < I'lilri ,% ( rt\.\t Ki >.lil . 

(..HI'S MiMs r)M MO*»n 

H. KoU'it L^r-ltl 

I Mr.) 44; I nil 

< li.iitnii.irli' |ni<i-Mni' 1 1'- 
HI » S I imIIi.vv M 

I ).tvini) mil .4n.' 
I .tinl I u Itli nlM'Kf 
O „M K.I I HI 



N.i/firHh A( .idcnw 
I2(MI W()K(t<>n 
i.i (.r.inKf Park. II M)^»5'V 
Si M.in.iniu* K>i< c 
IS4 (M)M 

W«4mm I IS 
S.'^J W Kilrnrr St 
/ ( liH.iMo, II h()li<4 

Willi.ini N.ipiwiH ki ^ 

Physical Plant 

( iitnioiir A< .iilriiiv 

Stitii ( cnlrr K i <*(l.ir Ko.mK 

(..lies Mills, ()M 4404(1 

Hf KolM rt l.urlic 

^illi) 442 I MM 

( iilnidur Ac iKlriny 
Sdin ( (Mifi>r \ ( cd.ir Kd.iiU 
( Miles Mills, qoh 44040 
Hr K()U>rl L.isHIr 
(JUi) 442 1 KM 

Miilv N.inu> MS 

<tO' > l^iiiHTis MikIiw.iv 

P.i.in.i ligts. OM 441 )() 

( I Kr.ikowiiik 

(Jlhi HHIi (MOO 

WcImt I IS ! 
'iJ''>2 WKilim-rSl ^ 
( hit iKo. I( I>0(ii9 
Hv\ Adolph Istok 
HkM l>i7-7'">00 

Other Administrative ^ucce^«e« 

Notrt- I ).ini(> At .itltMin 
1 iOOO Atihiirn Kd 
( h.miiin, OM 44024 
Si M.iiv jiMnnc Millfr 
(J 11)1 Mi'U22h 

Vtil.i Angi'l.i A< iHlrfity 
17001 i.ikc Slxirr HKil 
( It'wiiml. OM 441 10 
Si Vir^MU,! I )<'Miini' 
(.MM l»92 i»r>0 

Wshiip I lU'rs MS 
iiU r.itildinK K(l 
Inn W.iviH>. IN 4hHlh 
Hv\ Irifl I ink 
i.M'l) 4S<i 1JI»I 

Wintiru I IS 
1«»W070 iMhSl 
loi liMril, II fiONB 
Hi liisi'ph Hii^^io 

SI Kft.i MS 

*i ill) S Clcirnnoiil Ave 
( hu.iKii, i( Mlf>)^ 
Hr rr.ink PckIik k 
HI 2) 92'i hMM) 

(.ilMiiit MS 
V)l ( otiinihi.) Avr 
W.ilrrl(K>. II (>224M 
Kri> l\i|,ires 
IhlHl *M'> hhia 



J \( ill f> 

High Morale of fM ulty /Staff 

M.inHM'm* MS 
ior, vv loih'si 

Mm hivMn ( il\ IN 41. if.O 
|.iMU>^ Ml ( iro^.m 
(,M'h a/4 



Heloit (\illi()h< MS 
1221 Mrnry Ave 
B(*loit,WI ^IMl 
l.inces TrudKHiii 
(h(l8) )<»5-222l 

( oliMiihus MS . 
710 ( olunihtis Ave [ 
Mtirshfield, Wl S444>l 
Kev Willi.irr P Neis 
(71^1, IW7-1 177 

Sl BentHlid MS 
i9(M) N Le.iviH SI 
(Hk.iko. II 6<)hlH 
Sr Fh/.iMh Stlmiu.ll 
M12) SI9 (N)M> 

Rishop Mc N<ini,irti MS 
Kdiikakw. II WWOI ^ 
()<ive K.iic he 
(HIS) 9J2 741 \ 

M.iler DtM MS 
9th & Plum Sis 
Breese, IL h22U) 
)(K'I Sheridan 
(hlfl) 'i2h 72Hi 

Low Turnover of Faculty 

SI Franas MS 
21 U) WRiK)sevelt Rd 
Wheaton, II h()1H7 
Kev Franc is M( Donald 
(M 2I hfiH-WOO 

Spiritual In-Service Training 

Sipulx'nvilte Catholic C"c»ntral 
i20 Wc»sl View 
StfuJx'nville. on 419?2 
Kev loseph MasscicLi 
(*>I4) 2h4-'i5iH 

Evaluation of Faculty/ Staff 

MaKnifu at FiS 
20770 Milli.ird Kd 
Kmkv Kiver, OM 441 Hi 
Sr Eleanor Martin 
(2n>) 111-1^72 

Bishop Foley MS 
{2(HH) N ( aniplM*ll Kd 
Madison MgK Ml 4H071 
Ir.uKis Ttirk 
OM) ''>H''> 1210 

Althoff Catholic MS 
">40l WM.iinSi 
Hellevillc*. II li222) 
lohn O'Hrien 
(hlHl 2r> 1 too 

STUDENTS 

Diversity of Race< Cultures and 
TrAclition« 

1 inia ( enlr.il ( athniic I IS 
720S(M)le Kd 
hma OM 4SH(r» 
Dan KutM^rt 
(419) 222 427(» 

Andreaii I IS 
V>S») hroadway 
MeoilKill«\ IN 4h4lO 
Rev inhii K Wlnllev 
(.•19) HH7 'i.»H1 

Sainl jiian Anlid.i I IS 
1141 N( a.sSt . 
Milwaukee'. Wl "»i.M)2 
Si MniiM a I iiiiin 
(4|4> B42i 



St )oM«i h FIS 
4flM S FlerniilaKe Ave 
Chic ago. II I>0li09 
Sr Patrite Mane Kcjg 

012) w ^mu 

Mendel Catholic MS 
2fiOE 1 1 llh St 
( hiiaKo, il M)li2B 
lohii Shu'lds 
(J12) 995-i7nH 

Student Activitie^i, Unspecified or Other 

St Mary Academy 
S()2 WEIm Avc« 
Monrot*, Ml 4H1b1 
Sharon HoflinarK 
(M 0 241-1921 N, 

Durniniian MS 
9740 McKmfu«y Ave 
IX'Ircjit, Ml 4H224 
Sr PegHy 
(.^13) 8B2-H500 

Sh.iwe Memorial FIS 
201 W State St 
Madison, IN 472SO 
Arthur PcjIiI/ 
(H12) 27V21SO 

Enhancement of Student Self-lmagf 

Bishop Hartley MS 
l2B5Zettler Kd 
Columbus, OFI 41227 

Dan Straiib 
((i14) 217-S42I 

St loseph's C entral ( athulic 
702 CrciKhjn St 
Freemont. OM 4i420 
Kic hard FreelxKo 
(419) 02-9947 

Roger Bacon I IS 
4i20 Vine SI 
SI Bi'riiard. ( )M 4S217 
Kev |amc»s Bok 
(SM) h411 100 

Shawe Memtirial MS 
201 W Slate St 
Madison, IN 472SO 
Arthur Polit/ 
(fll2i 27 i 2 ISO 

Puis XI FIS 
I Ki N 7hth St 
Milwatiki^>. Wl ^^121) 
Kic hard P(>nd(*rgast 
(414) 2^8-0^12 

I cjiirdes Ac acJjiMtiv 
llONSawver Sl 
Oshkosh. Wl S49()l 
R«»v I arrv Seial ^ 
(414) 2i'i S(»;o 

leoMS 

7*101 S Saiiganhin S| 
( hicago. II M)(i20 
Fdward A Wyofir 
012) 70-77Bii 

Asstjmtition MS 
9^iO Kings Mighwav 
l.ist St loins, II f)2.M)) 
Mit e ( .arcloei 

irtiBi i*)7 .»;9<, 

niKipline AS a Learninx Tool 

( l(>v«4.uicl ( rnlr.it ( atholic IIS 
li'i^iO Baxlei 
( leveland, ( )M 4410', 
Kev Neil ( ) ( imnoi 
(2Hi) 441 4roO 
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riHM shore HK(i 
( ir\i*l.iiHi. ( )M 441 10 
Si M.KK.in*! M.irv I vimis 
uMli) (>M^ t<r>o 

St M«irv s ( (*fitr«ii ( .ilhtilu 
4in VV Mtersiin 

S.imiuskv. OM 44H70 
1 I W.ilUo 
t4|M) U2U ia«).» 

Kf>K«*r HiKiiii Ms 

4\>i) Vine SI 

St HiTiMriM)M4'iJl/ 

Hv\ ).imis B<)k 

(li t) h41 I too 

Mirf.in MS 
nil SloK^iM SI 
Mish.iw.ik.i. IN 4f>'>44 
Mm ImcI Hti/iMi 

last ( .ilhnift IIS 
VOh held 
iMrnit. Ml 482 1 i 
t)(ivt* Siiiiler 
HH» <l2|^)b'^0 

l.insi> K ( .itluilfc ( rntMl MS 
SOI N M,ush.ill 
l.insinK. Ml WU2 
Hob H()W«*r 
Cil?) 484 440*, 

Kom .illi MS 
JO(H) Mirro l)r 
M.initf)W«M . Wl '\42Ji) 
K KliitfMski 
i4l4i 68 J 8801 

OriMolK.ilhohi MS 
'tVi N lonihdrd Kd 
Acldisfin. II 60101 

fnnt Siilliv.in 
MM) ')4t (itio 

MiAilM'th S#«ton MS 
16100 S(>l«in Kd 
Miuth Holl.ind. II h04"{ 
H(irl>.ir«i S{ hniitl 
\\*\ \\\ liUH) 

Hn\\,\t} { CMItMl ( .iHtnlu MS 

4000 SI h.inc IS Or 
KiKktord. II 61 KM 
' Ki'V luhn I Mil( hi>( 
(8r)i 877 ^'il \ 

Rftruitmrnt Tf€hnH|im 

{ U*\o\t\m\ ( onlMl ( ,ithnli( MS 
bV}{) Busier 
( lr\el.in<l. OM 4410 i 
' Kcv NimI ( ) ( oniinr 
(^•16) 441 4700 

A<}tiin«is MS 
r>60l N I inc Kd 
Si)iithK.itr. Ml 4MP)'> 
Km h.iril h*t( hiil 
Ml {I 2i\\ U'lO 

{ ,itf»' >l«( C fMitr.ll ^ >S 
U'l ShHdiin \\v SI 
(,r.md K.umls Ml 4'r»oi 
|,imrs ( )'l>i;tinH) 
i<»M»» 4S'> .4'»VI 

MiiH(i>||( .iIImiIm Ms 
I'.S N lorTih.ird Kd 
Addison. II 6010) 
Br Mm h,iH M.ihrrtv 
MLM VM 6M0 
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Sl fr«iru IS MSt 
Jl U) W R<N>sf < rtt Kd 
WhtMton. II 60187 
K(*v MiiiKis M( Ofjfitiid 
668 '>M(HI 

MiMidet C .ithdtM I IS 
^')(M I nth sr 
C hu.iKo. II 606^8 
Mike M.indiTinc 
{\\2) 99SM7I4 

High Percentage PMt High School 
Education 

Bishop ( hfitjrd MS 
'iaK') ( ril/i'ndi'n Avt» 
IrulitiritipDlis IN 46220 
L.iwrente M Bowm.in 
IM7)25I-I4SI 

M.in.iri MeiKHts Aciidemy 
KK ) Box 202 
l^iTdin.ind, IN 47S12 
|()r(»ne Brewer 
%812) )67 14)1 

Merc V MS 

2<H0() 1 1 Mite Kd 

hirmington Milts, Ml 48018 ^ 

l*.ilri( i.i Rossio 

I n )l 476-HO20 ^ 

Prenionire HS 
61U<M.irvhr|l Or 
(ireen Bdv. Wl 'i4 MM 
Kev A;iihroM* Peelers 
(414) .m-646' 

Large Numlicr in Co*Curricular 
ProgranM 

l.ikr CtilhniK MS 
67 H Keynolds Rd 
MenKK. OM 44060 
ELime Pduteli 
(216') 9'il IH)77 

SI VirKenl-Si M.iry MS 
I S N M.iple SI 
Akron, OM 44)0* 
lohn Cislone 
(216) 2'i3-9l U 

Sl loseph Cenlr.it ( .^ihotM MS 
6lh & Quinc V Sis 
?U)nlnn. OM 4^)8 
l.imes |. Mciins 
I6I4I S)2-0485 

Bishop Luers I IS 
MU P.uitdmKKd 
I Oil W.iyne, IN 46816 
Kevrrtfllivk 
(.:I9) 4'i6 1261 

Oivin^ Child MS 
1 00 1 N Silvery L.me 
OtMrborn. Ml 48128 
I.ef) T<illirn 
MM) S62 90S8 

I .idvwrMxi MS 
14680 NewhurRKd 
(Koni.i, Ml 481 S4 
Inn.tlhttn Moltfreles 
(Mi) Vn IS44 

M,iri.in MS 

(>fi6 Ashl.inil A\( 

{ hiciKo MeiRhls. 11 MM M 

( iK^ Binuin 

|U2) /SS 7Vri 

fli/.ilK>ih 'x'ton HS 
16100 Mon Kd 
Viulh M(Jt.indJI M)47) 
Sr feri*s.i i 1»irie laenKle 
MU) ))) 6UK> 



Sl BerUNiM I MS 
(900 N UmmII si 
C:hii.iKo. 11*60618 
l.iorelle Killler 
Ml 2) SH'0066 

lh(Minily IIS 
8l(M)PMirie A\e 
C hu.iKo, II 60619 
Sr C.uol Artery 
M12) 48) 4)100 

Mendel C.ilholii MS 
2S0E 111th Sl 
Chu.iKo. II 60628 
O.ivid ((UH^s 
M12)99S )722 

Sl Kil.i MS 

6)10 S Cl.uenionI A\e 
ChudKO, II 606)6 
Br Frjnk Pddiick 
()12) 925-6600 

High Percentage Low-Income Students 

Columhiis MS 
710( ()lunibi .s Ave E 
Mcirshtield, Wl S4449 
Rev Wilti.ini Y Nei>» 
(7151 )87-1177 



CURRICULUM 

Academic Excellence in General 

M( Auley MS 
2)0) Br(N)kford Or 
Tok»do,(>M 4)614 
Sr loiinne Mdry 
(419) )8'i-2571 

Noire Dnm-^ Acideniy 
1 )(H)0 Auburn Rd 
C hcirdon, OM 44(j24 
Sr MtUy DelKmih Ccirlin 
(216J 286-6226 

Mere y MS 
29 m 1 1 Mile Rd 
f.irminKton Mills, Ml 48018 
Sr Njncy Thompson 
Ml )) 476 H020 

l.insiriK Ctithotu Cenlr.it MS 
»01 NJ M.irsh.ill 
l.insinK. Ml 48912 
|ini Miner 
(''>17) 484-446S 

I ourdes Atcwleniy 
1 ION Siiwyer St 
(^hkosh. Wl WOl 
Thonids Brum 
(414) 2)S-'i670 

Academy of Oui l.idy 
1 )()9 W 9»'>lh SI 
( hic.iKo. 11 6064) 
Ktiren Miu'/tell 
()12) 44^-2)^) 

Academic ExcclWnce Naming Specific 
Techniques 

New.irk Citholic MS 
1 Crrt'<»n W.v*e Or 
New.irk. OM 4 loss 
1 om ( usl 
(614) )44-)^94 

Sfe(ilM»nville C Jth jtit ( (»ntr,d 
120 WiM View 
SieuU'nville, OH 419'*j2 
Ke\ loseph M.i«.Mi(ti 
(614) 264 SS)8 



lohn 1 Keniu'<l\ MS 

I'iOCefm.il P.irkvav sf 
W.irren, OM 44484 

Sr M.uv OiiMi 
(2161 )69 18?)4 

Sl (H iiiti Memori.il I IS 
SOOO NowLind A\e 
lndMn.i|K)lis. IN 46201 
Sr Dolores N(»llis 
()17> )S6-6)77 

M.irquette MS 
)06W lOlh SI 
MuhiKtin CiK, IN 4o)60 
Oeiin Chrisl.ikis 
(2191874-5275 

( eiilr.it ( .itholu Ms 
2410S9lh Sl 
l.il.iyelle, IN 47905 
lerry O.iy 
017)474-2496 

SI P.mKk MS 
()2S Cj^pter Sl 
PorlLind, Ml 4887 S 
Kolxvl C.ilht art 

(517)647-7551 ' • 

Cdtholic Memorial MS 
(>01 E College Ave 
Waukesha, Wl 5)186 

Nancy Klug 
(4141 542-7101 

Weber MS 
5252 W Palmer S! 
Chicigo, II 60'ni9 
Maryloii I aim ha 
()12l 6)7-;'500 

Science and/or Mathemati^^ Model 
Program 

Newark Calholu; MS 
1 Green W.ive l)r 
Newark, OM 41055 
Sr Marguerite 
(614) )44-)594 

Elyria Catholic MS 

725 Gulf Rd ? 

Elyria, OM 440)5 

Sr Monica 

(216) )6^5-l«21 

C entral C.'lholi( MS 
4824 Tus( arawasiAv(> Wesi 
Canton, OM 44708 
loseph Cumo 
(216)478-21 )1 

lima Central Calholu MS 
720 S Cable Kd 
Lima, OM 45805 
Tom Barnhart 
(419) 222-4276 

Oivine Child MS 
l(H)l N Silvery 
Dearborn, Ml 48128 
Sr Maria Bdrtos 
( )1 )) 562 9058 

l.idywriod MS 
14680 Newburg Kd 
livonia, Ml 48154 
Mary Ooherty 
OH) 59M544 

St Mary Academy 
502 W Elm Ave 
Monroe, Ml 48161 
Sr |.ini(»s Marian 
OH) 241 )921 
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i >iir I ,mIv St.ir or lh«» Sim MS 
4<i7 ( .iirtord 

CrnsM* PoiiiU* W<NKh. M) 48.* 

S>Im,| K(MMIlgtMll«W 

( ( .1 HHI '^1 HI 

Si )i>s«*|>hs '\( «iit(Mnvf 

hjj I St ; 
Cmrn Hav. VVI '>4{0l 
liirr.iirif* PefMit^ 
(4141 4 i'i r>jo • 

SI I ,Mir«*n<.«* I IS 
Yi'yh VV " Mh SI 
l)iirl).iiik. II f)(l4Vl 
M.itru k lowirs 
( {l.'i 4SH f)'MI(l 

H«*n**l Ai .mI«*miv 
.►.MMlMiph' Am* 

I !>(«>. M Mr.{.' 

( Ion I liMiMfrlrMri 

St H«*n«*<liit«HS 

N If SIMM SI 
( hu.l^o. II h{)h\H 
KdvntorHl S( huni,in 
I Uji 'i {*) (t(H><> 

Ncwni.iM ( iMilr.il ( .itholu MS 
I lol SI M.irv St 
St«*rtinK. II hUiH\ 
Km h.uil Siohs 

(Mrn ) crioii 

(.ih,uill MS 

MM ( otiiiiilM.i Avr 

vv,iH'iliM» II hJ."m 

I r.iiik ( .in^r 
<f.|Mi *Mt) iifilM 

(^iiiiH V \otrr I ),irnr I IS 
mill A, |,|{ kMHi Sh 
CjuiruN. It f'JtOl 
Sr I llN*rt 

M '\iiKiistirn* Ac jdriov 
l4M(rH Ijkr Aw 
l.lkrvMHMl. (>M 441(1' 

t r .iilirii' I IS 
••|(» VVm k Vvr 
>oiin^*»lowo < M ( 44 iD i 
( ,irot ( roiirn 
i2\h\ r44 4*;i»i 

Srinti MS ^ 

Ciitr iniMli ( II 1 4').>n') 
Sr |{r«*n(|,i tUiM h 
f M ii 4r I JUi)U 

SI M,)rN V ,iHrrn\ 

id.' VV Mm Nvr 
MoMi(M> Ml 4Mh,l 
N.ifM V I nr»l«Ti'j 

il r ;4I I'l/I 

'i.iint lo.in 'Vntiil.! I !'< 
M4 I \ ( .is , M 
Mifw.Mikrp VVI ■.!.'(».' 
Sir..in I Iro/iu 
■ 414. »4.' \ 

Kf 'Uis I IS 

I .til ( l.utr \M 'I 'M 
Ki'v VNilli.mi \ 

- r». Mr» ,i n 

I I iiinlrs \( .nl«'i>t\ 
1 II" "^l S.iw^.i'i St 

( l.hl.11 h V\l . I'UH 
l*)i>l \\tr l\ 



fnmtv MS 

IsilHrop Avr K Division St 
Kivi'f.ForiM, IL (lOiOS 
Si AnK«»lr S|M»hn 

I M2i 77\ 

I he l.'nitv MS 
HMMMV.iiic Avr 
( hi(.iK(i, II M)(>I9 
S.ii.ih ( lonu'/ 
{\\/) 4H<-HHK) 

Compuler EducatkHi/Lilerjiy fiflodel 
Program 

Hishop W.m«*rsi)n MS 

\ I <K)ke K(l 
loluiMbus. ()M4I^I4 
lo.in Kiim(*v ^ 
((il4) /hH'HU7\ 

Hishop Hiinlcy MS 
I^HS A'ttltT K(l 
lolunibus, ()M A\:J7 
Ken ( tillurii 
((.1.4) .M7.S4^I 

St |oM*ph's ( cntrdl ( .itholu 

( roKiMM St 
Irrnioot, ()M 4)4^0 
Ku hiird f r(>44H)ri) 
(419) ii^ 9947 

St('ulii*nvill(* C.itholu ( cntr.il 

StnilK'nvillr, OM 4«<)SJ 
Sr I )<'nnis /isI«t 
«il4) 2l>4 'i'ilH 

St Aumistinr Ai .xlt'iiiy 
NHOHI.iki' Ave 
l.ikcwo(Kl, OM 44107 
Aniandii Muholis 
(.>M.) /2\ A227 

llisiilinr MS 
7^i()Wi(k \\v 
Voull^stown, OM 44''>()''> 
N M Woknionx 
(JKii 744-4Sl)« 

Noirr D.inu' MS 
J JJO Siinnsr Aw 
Porlsniouth, OM A'MihJ 
M.trv Ann M.ilon«> 

fi.i4) r, i (1714 

Anilrc.in MS 
Vr)9 HriMilw.iv 
MrrnlKilltv IN 4MI() 
Mrs ( rirslfiisi'ii 
(,'rii HH7 SJHI 

Shrine MS 
ISOO W I \ Milr Kil 
Kov.il 0.ik, Ml 4H07.' 
K.ilhy N.UK tsk 
(MO S4'» 

( .)l>Mni MS 
ISIOS Wi(k K(l 
;\(lrn I'.irk. Ml 48101 
|.in Hr< hf< 
I M II (88 ()l 10 

Aiiutnas I IS 
r)()OI N I ini> Kil 
Soulh«.iliv Ml 4H T, 
Sr ( »irol Holitn 

(Ml) .'Mi M'Xi 

Hishop Hoincss I IS 
I Mi8') Applrlon 
Kifltonl, Ml 48.< IM 
M Miti h(4l 
I U II >S I 100 



Holy Kosaiy MS 
SI9I Ki(hiu4(l K(l 
Mint, Ml 48S()h 

k I )tinM s 
MM) 7\U /mi) 

S| L.iureiur MS 
SSSb VV 77ihSl 
Hurh.ink, IL M)4'i9 
Bill Mde.in 
(M^) 4S8'b900 

Bene! A( adeniy 
i200M4)lc Ayr 
LisU*, II M)SI2 
Willi.im Kohnc 

Miutonnii I IS 
M5S N Kdrlov Aw 
(hidiKo, II MM I 
Sr M I \v\vnv 
\\\2) 282 -^SSi 

GukUm e Model Program 

I .iki* C.itholK MS 
h7\ \ Kcynolils Kd 
Mfntor, OM 440M) 
loseph F(4ty 
(2U)) 9SI-(M)77 

IrirvicNv C .ithnlu Ms 
17 Ui Su|KTior As«» 
( lcy(4,in(l. OM 44114 
Sr M(ir^(trct Diinicis 
(^l()) «(iM750 

P<S7 S(ir*vn Kd 
South tuchd.OM 4412) 
S.illy M(()mty 
' H)) <82 2110 

SI loseph Ccntr.il ( olholu IIS 
hill \ QiiiiK y Sts 
Inmton, OM 4S«M8 
K.iicn ( urr*'y 

0)14) •i<2 um 

ShriiU"MS 
ISOOW I < Mile Kd 
Koy.il Oak, Ml 48072 
|.ini(*s ( orU'tl 
( M 0 'i4'» 292'i 

( ahrmi IIS 
ISIOS Witk Kd 
Mien Park. Ml 48101 
(ianihino Carols 
Ol 0 )88(>tlO 

Doniinu an MS 
9740 M* KiniM'y Aw 
IVtroit, Ml 48224 
Ht'tsv Hv \^ 
(MO 88. B'iOO 

Marqut'tir University I IS 
<40l W Wisconsin Avr 
Milwaiikcc, Wl '■i<2(m 
( harlcs Burns 
(414) 9M 7220 

Mothc'r IhtHMlou* ducrin IIS 
8001 B<4n)on( Ave 
Kis«>r (.ros«>, II Mil 7 1 
( arol«' Mt ( orniu k 
(M2) <>2S <27H 

( lortlon h*< hnii ai I IS 
IhO N ( alitornij Aw 
( fiu.iKn. II <>()<) IM 
K(»N losopli (ilah 
I 1)2) ^M'l W»00 



SI Siholdstitd MS 
741bKidKe Hlvd 
ChiiaKo. H f)OMS 
IVKKv Harkt' 
(M2) 764-'>7l5 

Chemical Dependemry — Individual or 
Group Model Program 

lakeCdthohi MS 
b7 0 Keynolds Kd 
Mentor, OM 440b() 
Sr St Ann 
(21b) 95I-(M)77 

Moly Name MS 

mn) (Jueens Hinhway 

KirmdMKhts.OH44MO 

Tony Felice 

(2lh) 8Hb'0UI0 

St Vintent'St Mary MS 
I S N Maple St 
Akron, OH 44«)i 
Tom Kraisi* 
(21b) 25i-9l n 

Notre Oame MS . 
2220 Sunrise Ave 
Portsmoulh. OH 45bb2 
Monica TuJts 
Oil4) .15J 07I9 

Bishop Noll MS 
IS 19 Hoffman St 
Hammond. IN 4h)2() 
Rev Charles Niblitk 
<2I9) 912-90S8 

St Marys Springs MS 
KFOb 

Fond Ou Lac. Wl 'i49l'i 
Tmi Milligan 
(414) 921-4870 

Gifted/Tatented/Coltege Preparatory 
Model Program 

St Ursula Academy MS 
ingftyicMillan St 
Cim innati, OM 4S20<) 
Sr MarKaret Mary tfkeman 
(SI 0 9bM4t0 

Ouf Lady of Provrdenc e MS 
707 W Highw.iy I 1 1 
C larksville. IN 471 10 
Hob Larkin 
1812) 945-2Si8 

Our lady Star of the Sea MS 
4f)7 Fairtord 

Crosse Poinle WcmmIs. Ml 482 )b 
Sr Ad^?l«• K(K»vu k 
(M)) 88 1 -89^5 

St Palruk MS 
<)2S Center Si 
Portland. Ml 4887S 
Kol)ert Cath* art 
(SI7) <,47-7S'il 

Ofhf r Specific Moflel Programs 
Including Fine Arti 

Bishop Borgess MS 
llbBS Appleton 
Ke<lft)rd, Ml 48219 

I ) Ko/mar/yk 
(n0 2''>VIlMO 

Assdniplion MS 

44^ ( hestruit SI 

Wis(rmsii) Kapids, Wl 'i4494 

William ( VOnen 

I7IS) 421 2920 
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MothcrJM^rMtrirr (auMin MS 
H(NM Mnuint Aw 
Kivrr (,r(ivc. U Mtri 
Si ( IfltMH* Hi<i( k 

SI H.irlur.i MS 
.>Hh7 S rhrcMip St 
Chu.iKo. H H)hi)H 
Sr P.itri« 1.1 1 .iIhuKi 

Mari.i MS 

f>727S(,ilinirni.i \\v 
( hi( .iKO. II 
Sr M ( UmuMit 
HI 21 92S HhHli 

lourdi's MS 
4ni4 W 'iOth SI 
( hn.iKo. II MHi.xi 
Sr llirn DtiyU' 
MK') SHI 2SSS 

WiIImiii V Fisher ( .ilhnlu MS 
IH(M (.r.invillf Vtkv 
l.im .isl(*r, ( )M 4 n )n 

H. iiiK* Ml ( iillotigh 
(fil4) hS4 KMI 

SI Friwdril MS 

I TidOlMroil Ave 

I. ikcwiMMl. OM 44107 
Fdw.ird M(U k 

(21*1) 221 177*, 

MiiKnitir <it MS 
2()77fMlilli.ml K(l 
K(Mk\ Kivfr. OM 441 Ml 
Niin( V MuttnMii 
U'U.t HI r)72 

Vtori MS 

(J«*nw(iv ^ B«f( h 
( incinn.ili, OH 4S2()S 
Sr Br(*nrl.i Busrh 
(51 )) 47|.2M)() 

l.iS.illrMS 
UM NH«Tir|K(l 
Cin( inn.iti.OM 4 ",2 14 
Dnn.ilrl Ehrharl 
(SM) 741 )(NH) 

S( i'( II I.I Mi'ition.il I IS 
SOOl) NdwI.iiMl f\\v 
liHl<<in<UMilis. IN 4fi2()l 
Shcrl M.irtin 
(H7i iSh ht77 

Hishop ( h.it.ird HS 
SHH'^ ( ritlfiMlt n Aw 
Imli.in.ilMilis. IN 4fi22() 
Ku h.ir(M'r)w«*ll 
HI7) 2il M^il 

Our l.lflv ot PriiMflfrif r* fiS 
707 WMighwn HI 
( l.irksullf. IN 4"'l M) 
Wtkr jdhriMih 
(Hl.'i •W'i 2SiH 

( i rilr.il ( .itholii MS 
2410 S 'Mh M 
l.it.ivrtfi IN r'lir. 
Mtirv ^tlthr^p 
HI 7) 474 24<i<. 

Hishop H(irK«>ss MS 
I HiH'i Appli'toM 
K('«|tiinl Ml IH2 
K C KuKvu k 
HI )) rrt MOO 

Si l(is«*phs \l .ulfiritv 

<i22 Mi/,i St 

drtH'M aiv Wl i4 )01 

|.l( k C .I'.MtNd 

111 n 4r. r.,»M 



I (>voi,i (Klcniy 
H(M) N l.ir.iniu* 
Wilnu'lUv II f>OOMl 
Hf'th Sdillv 
HI 2) 2'ih iroo 

Irinitv MS 

l.ilhfdj) Av«' a MivistoM St 
Kivcr fcii«Nt, U U)m 
Sr INimI.i Mirs( h(MMM.k 
(n2) 771 8m< 

SI Viruent l> Paul MS V'nim,irv 
I J7|h \ Arihrr ^\v 
IcnionI, U f)04)9 
Rv\ lohii (i(ign«*piiin 
lM2l 2"^? 224") 

Si Ltiuronc v MS 
'i'i'ih W 77th St 
Burhank, IL h<)4'i9 
Rr R M.IV 
(n2) 45H-h9(M) 

Cirudon Technutil MS 
N C.ilifornM Ave 
( hiwiKO. IL hOfilH 
Williiini Mi'niU'SM'v 
(n2) Si9 UAH) 

M.irM MS 

h727 SC.ilifi)rni.i Avi' 
( hicdKo, IL h()h29 
Sr K.ifhift'n Smith 
(il2) 925-H6Hh 

Lou'des MS 
40)4 W SMh SI 
( hfciKO, IL Mm2() 
|.iv C hv.il 
(112) SHI ^SSS 

St Patru k MS 

'iS(M) W Bt'lmont Ave 

( hi( .)Ko, IL hOh)4 

Pnnc ip«]l 

HI 2) 2H2-RH44 

Si M.iry's Ac .ideniy 
MiKh S( htM)l OepI 
NaiiV(M). IL h2 ri4 
Sr VerciMiLa Shuniik 
1217) 4Sl-hbl9 

SPIRITUAL CIIMATI 

Chifctian Community Involving 
Students/ Parents/ Teachers 

Ml Atiley HS 
2)(M Hr(M>klr)rri Or 
IdUhIo, OM 4)fil4 
Sr jcMnni' Muy 
«4|')) )HV2';7b 

Notre n.ime Aiiirleniy 
I )(HM) Auburn Rd 
r h.irdon^OM 44024 
Sr M loaniie Keppler 
(21*,) 2Hh *,22*) 

Kt>Kin.i MS 
IH'i7S<,rii.n Rd 
South hiclid. OM 44121 
Sr H.idMri) PiM o|M) 
(21*1) m2 21 ir) 

SI Vin(eiil SI Mary MS 
I S N Maple SI 
Akrr,n. OM 44 <!)'< 
Kev MtNu'lly 
(216) 2'i< 911 \ 

|ohn F Kenmniy MS 
2", SO Central Parkway Sf 
Warren. OM 444H4 
derail^ MarkleriMk* 
I2M,) IH04 



St Mary's ( entr I ( alholK 
4I0W letterson PO Box r,H 
Sandusky. OM 44H70 
r I Wallace 
(419) h2h'IH92 

SI LJrsula Academy MS 
m«H McMillan St 
t >n( innati/OM 4'i20fi 
ludy OlberdinK 
(SI <)9hlH4IO 

Shawe Mi'nional HS 
20 1 W Stalest 
Madison IN 47250 
Arthur Poiii/ 
(812) 27V>2I50 

Marian Heights Academy 
RR ) Box 202 
Ferdinand, IN 475 J2 
Sr Mary Dominic Freflerick 
(812) ^h7 \A^\ 

Ciabriel Richard MS 
I 52 <5 Pennsylvania Rd 
Riverview. Ml 48192 
Rev Richard FeiK<*nhauni 
(H \) 284 1875 

East ( atholic MS 
520h' leld 
()etroil, Ml 4821 ) 
Sr M Alfholter 
(HO 92l -9f)50 

C atholic Memrjnal MS 
W)l F ColIeK*' Ave , 
Waukesha, Wl 5JI8h 
P.it Farrell 
(414) 542-7101 

Pius XI HS 
I J5N 7bth St 
Milwaukee, Wl 512n 
Gorcior! Sharatinski 
(414) 258-05^2 

H4>lr>it ( athohc HS 
I 221 Menry Ave 
BeloH. Wl 5<5II 
B. MiNsenberRer 
(608) )h2 89 H 

Romalli MS 
2(N)0MirrfH>r 
Manitowoc. Wl 54220 
Sr Mania (iilMlort 
(414) 682-8801 

Preniontre HS 
610 Maryhill Or 
(ire<'n Bav, Wl 54iOi 
Rev A I Peeh'fs 
(414) 498-646) 

Monlmi MS 
IM W070 16th Si 
lomhard, II '.0148 
Hr loseph B< 
(H2) 627 6'HO 

SI Vincent l)e Paul MS Seminary 
I27lh«, Archer Ave 
Lemoni, II 604 i9 
Rev |ohn daKnepain 
( H2) 257 2249 

(jue<'n of Peac e Ih 
7659 Slimier 
Oak lawn. II 60459 
Si Rarh.ira Shei'hy 
(H2) 586 7)00 

St B.irhara MS 
2867 S rhr(K)pSt 
C hicaKo. II 60608 
f lary ( ampione 
(412) 842 (H)42 



St loseph MS 
48)1 S Mermil.ige Avi» 
( hif ago, II 60609 
Sr t'alric e Mane 
HI 2) 927H886 

Mana HS 

6727 S Calitoroia Ave 
C hicago. IL M)629 
Sr I incia Ihense 
HI 2) 925-8686 

St Patrick HS 

59(M)W Belmont Ave 

ChlcaKo. IL 606)4 

Principal 

HI 2) 282-8844 

SI Rita MS 

6)10 S Clarenvmi Av«' 
C hitaKo. IL 606)6 
Rev Patrick Murphy 
(312) 925-5600 

St Stholdstica HS 
74 1 6 Ridge Blvd 
ChicaKU. IL 60645 
Sr ludith Murphy 
HI2) 764-5715 

Mater r>i MS 
9lh & Plum Sis 
Breese. U 622 iO 
|(N*I Sheridan 
(618) 526^7216 

St Paul MS 
J 4 20 Ninth St 
Highland, IL 62249 
Sr Mary Blunder 
(618)654-6461 

St Mary's Academy 
High SchcKil L)ept 
Nauvcjo,U 62 354 
Sr Phyllis M Murray 
(217) 453-6619 

Campus Ministry — Generic 

SI Edward MS 
))5 Locust St 
Elgin. 11 60120 
Rev Mdapsa' Idle 
HI2) 741-75)5 

(^ueen of Peace HS 
7659 S i inder 
Oak Lawn. IL 604'',9 
Sr Maureen Croak 
()I2) 586-7)00 

Madonn.i HS 
)I55 N Kadow Ave 
C hicago, II 60641 
(ira/iano Mart hesc hi 
()I2) 282-2552 

Campus Ministry with Specific Elements 

St Fdward HS 
I )5()0()etr(,il Ave 
lakewcMxl, OM 44107 
Rosemary Torreme 
(216) 221 )776 

Andrean HS 
5959 Bro.idway 
Mernllville. IN 46410 
R«'v M ( esrelto 
(219) 887 5281 

Merry MS 
29)00 I I Mile Kd 
Farmington Mills, Ml 48018 
Rac h(>ll(> Har|)er 
HI )) 476 8020 
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M.irf|iit*tt€* University US 
1401 W WisccHisin Avi* 
Milw.iuk(>e. Wl StJOH 
W<irr(*n S.i/iiniii 
(4l4»»Mi 722() ^ 

hiuXIMS 
I iS N 7f,th St 
Milw.i(ikee. Wl StJM 
K(>v Miir\'i(i Knighton 
i414i 2SlM)StJ 

Mofitmi MS 

I'lWn/o ihthst 
Idmbard ll h<)14H 
Hr KoU>rt Visclsky 
(112) f»27-f»mi) 

f li/.ibi*th Seton HS 
H>1(N) Vton K(l 
Snulhtlnn.inH.il f»04^( 
Sr K(4n>(( .1 Murr 

MIAMI um 

N.i/,ir*Mh A( .wli-niv 

I jU*> W()Kcl« ii 

I.I C.r.ingr r.irk, II Uir^J', 

Si VM B««rKrn 
( n.M r)4 (H)()l 

SI li.M'ph MS 
4H n SI lrrinit,iK«» Ave 
(hii.iKn, il (AUm 
Sr linfLi H.iltik.is 
I »IJ) \HH(t'^J 

( .(irdnn leu hnu .il I IS 
t(t t { N ( .ilrtnrni.i A\c 
( hu.mn. II (ilHilH 
K(«\ Inhn \nv\tlk 
I itJ M'l tfillO 

Relreats-->Stiidfnls Only 

Vtnn I S 

( ili'inv.fv \ HciH h 

( riu (Mit.iti ( 111 A'j^iry 

Sr Hu'rifl.i lUisf h 

.',1 il I'l 

\orr«« Oinir MS 

'jn Su.uisr 
Portsinnrlh ( )M A''ihh2 
Hv\ |(in KliiM.i 
l.l t) I t t H 14 

S( ('< iti.i Mf'Mrnn.il I IS 
ilHM) \n\\l.|tiil Vi' 
liMi'.ifMpiilis IS If) Jill 
K.i\ iniiml Kilr\ 
. M *. iM. h I *^ 

Htshiip CImMmI MS 
WWr> ( fittrtulrn \\c 
liu|i,ir».i(iiilis W 4fiJ. n 
Kmv f'.it |)u\lr 
ir J.I N'.! 

M.iniuctti" I IS 
Kilt \\ lott) M 

\\n ( ir\ i\ li« 

Si |im'i M.inr 
|'» MM * 'I iMt 

\Vi»..»n MS 

I M I ^. I ^» 

J-.u\ l\ . M 
Ki-\ Jiniiln 

1 I \o , v\„ k KM 

\;ii.o r.ifv \\\ jMi"»t 

|.(it ( .ri ittrti ,L • 
t 1 t UUt 111!" 
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Aquiniis HS 
1 560 1 N Line Rd 
Sfjuthgdte, Ml 4ai9S 
Sr K,iy Lirdiif 
(M )) 2H)-M9() 

SI )oM»ph MS 
24in h9lh St 
• Kenoshci, Wl 5M4() 
Kev M.ivid Reith 
(414) 654-6651 

Regis HS 

2 MX) Fenwitk Ave 
F.iu Cljire. Wl 54701 
Rev Inhn Purr 
(715) 8^5 5141 

lusephinum HS 
1501 NOjkley Blvd 
Chicago, II 60622 
Sr Andstdsia C )lson 
(n2) 276-1261 

Lourdes HS 
4014 W 56lh Sl 
( hudgn, IL 60629 
l(j( itle Miller 
(n2) 5H1 2555 

Assnniplion MS 
951) Kings Highway 
East St Lnuis. IL 6220) 
Rev CifHKge Maui k 
(61H) i97-2796 

Retreatft— Students and Others 

Fivna C.atHolic HS 
725 c'lUlI Rd 
Mvna. OH 440)5 
Sr l.uquelvn 
(216) 165 1821 

Beaumont S(hl for Girls 

\ tOl North Park Bkd 

( levetandHghts. OLI 44118 

Sr f ulchs 

(J16) iJl 2954 

( cntral Cathotu MS 

4824 luscarawas Ave W»»st 

(anion, OM 44708 

R(>\ RolM'rt K.ivlor 

I.M61 478 21 il 

la Sdlle MS 
i()91 N BendRd 
( iiuinnati. OLI 452 i9 
IhofTias I )' Arthur 
r.l it 741 iOOO 

liisfinp Nott MS 
r.l9 MtmoMn St 
Marnniond. IN 46i2() 
R(^ Patru k ( onnr)llv 
(Jt9» 9i2 9058 

( ..ihrrri Rm h.ird MS 
t 't iJ5 PrnrisvKania Rd 
Rismirw. Ml 48192 
Hv\ Ri( hard f (M^enhtUiiTi 
I il »84 1875 

()(ir ladv Star 111 th( Sea MS 
lairlord 

( anssr Pnnitr WimkIs \\\ 48.» \U 
Sr MaMlia ( ,<MHlr 
• it il 881 Jil4n 

Mlhiiil ( .ilfmlii I IS 
-^.401 VV Mam St 
Hi'lleMllr. II hJJJi 
K\<\ RiilMid O.iK 
'III Ml i.>') II no 



Liturgy and Sacraments 

St Francis Academy 
l2(M)Ldrkin Ave 
)oliet,IL 604iS 
Sr Id Gedfoile 
(815) 72S'6646 

The Unity HS ^ 
8I00Prdirie Ave 
Chicdgo, IL 60619 
Sr Madonna Thelen 
012) 463-8100 

St Scholdsticd HS 
74 16 Ridge Blvd 
Chicdgo, II 60645 
Sr ludith Zonsius 
(M2) 764-5715 

Service Programs-- Students Only 

Bishop WdHerson HS 
99 E Cooke Rd 
Columbus, OH 4)214 

)im Silcolt 
(614) 268-8671 

iohn F Kenntdy HS 
2550C>ntrdl Parkwdy SE 
Wdrren. OH 44464 
Rev Tenv Hdjrel 
(216) 369 180*1 

Ursuline HS 
750 Wick Ave 
Yopngstown. C)H 44505 
Rev Ddn Vanglonk 
(216) 744-456) 

•St Mary's Central Catfiolu 
410 W leiferson PO Box )58 
Sandusky, OH 44870 
Sr M Dona 
(4191 626-1892 

Ml Notre Dame HS 
7 1 1 t Columhia Ave 
Reading. OM 45215 
tiU»en () Lipps 
(51))82l-i044 

Prrmontri' MS 
6lOMarvhill Dr 
(iriH'n Day, Wl 54)l)i 
Rnln rt I' uilv 
(4141 498-6464 

Marian US 
666 Ashlanrl A\e 
( huago Mei^hts. II 6041 1 

Sr M [he<Klora 
1)12) 755-7565 

St \ ram is A( adernv 
1200 Larkrn Av(> 
johet. IL 604 i5 
Sr Mary Rose I rit 
(BTu 725 6646 

St Paul MS 
1420 Ninlli SI 
Mighland. II 62249 
|(kIv Melns( i 
I6t8> 654 6461 

Service Programs Students and Others 

Newark ( atholu MS 
I ( iiii»n Wave I )r 
Ni'NN.irk. ( )IM iOSS 



lames ( iro\r 
(6141 i44't*;^M 




V illa 'Nnget.i A( adeniv 
t"(/()l laki- shore BKd 
( l«*\(>land. OM 141 10 
Sr Vir^iriii.i I innr 
<2I6) *.«)2 i9">0 



Bi>aumoi t Si hi tor Cirls 
) )01 North Park Hlvd 
Cleveland Hghts.OLI 441 18 
Sr Nancy 
(216) 321-2954 

la Sdlle HS 
)091 N Bend Rd 
Cincinnati, OM 45219 
Rev *imes Manning 
(513) 741-3000 

Bishop Luers HS 
333 E Paulding Rd 
Fort Wayne, IN 46816 
Rev Gary Sabourim 
(219) 456-1261 

Bishop Foley LIS 
32000 N Camph(4l Rd 
Madison Hgts, Ml 46071 
F Spencer 
013) 565-1210 

Lady wood HS 
1 4660 Newborg Rd 
Livonia. Ml 48154 
Sr joy Marie Tomish 
013)59M544 

C.ibault HS 
501 Columbia Ave 
Waterloo, II 62298 
Steve Donahue 
0.18) 939-6618 

Kudos 

St Mary Central MS 
528 Second St 
Menasha. Wl 54952 
Sr lean Ford 
(414) 722 779h 

Males Francfsian MS 
4930 Cottage drove 
Chicago, tL 60615 
Rev Mario Duiito 
(312) 285-8400 

Mater Dei HS 
9th K Plum Sts 
Bri»ese. IL 622 iO 
joel Shi'ridan 
(618) 526-7216 

PARENTS 

Parent Pride/Satisfaction/Enthusiasm 

St Barbara MS 
2867 S lhr(Mi|) St 
Chu a^o. 11 60608 • 
Mr Caitipiane 
( il2) 84.' 0042 

Learning Programs for Parents 

Diune Child MS 
1001 N SiKerv lane 
neadMirn. Ml 48t J8 
Bonnu' Adier 
()1 il 562-4874 

Ass(fmplinn MS 

445 ( hestnii! St 

VVi^'iOfisin Raptds. Wl "14494 

William O'Hririr 

(715) 42 i .»920 

Regis MS 

2100 llMlWM k 

l an( lairr. Wl ">4^0l 
Rev Iohn I'.vr 
(7151 8^-1 ill I 
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VhiNil Buard 

SI liiM'ph US 

^ ( It vi'l.ind I )M 141 Pi 
hint's I Siiniifii. 
iJhii tM Mtl t 

( h.iiiiui.i(lt' liiht'nnc \ is 
)U i S Iu(IImv> si 
D.ivlon ( )M 4 '140 J 

I '.11 1 1 WiMMtiC 

. .1 u ,i.ri 

Kfldil ( .ithiitii IIS 
l.'Jl MfMiv 
B«'loil. VVI 'fi ll I 
Ihniii.is Kr<)ss.inl 

Parrntdl Inviilvpment In Schiiol Life 

\t.ll(|Ui'M4' I l(|lVt'lslt\ HS 

Mill VV VVisuHisHi Am- 
\^iKv.mkiiv VVI ')t.'nH 
Willi.iin Dnr.Ki 
(4M) 'Mt 7.».»0 

\,i/.ir(*tfi .i<l«'Miv 

IJD'IW OKI It'll 

I.I CMfi^t' I'.irk. II 00 t.)'! 

Sf ( tht'l V.H .1 

I (IJi ri4 OOdI 

Bishop M« N.iiiMM Ms 
KriMtknuitit Kk«I 
K.ink.iktf, 11 (»0«I0I 
I )f iMi>n ( olhns 
tHI II Htht 

N('V\tii.in ( ontr.il ( .iIIhiIii MS 
no I SI M,iiv St 
SUTlitiK, II (tloai 
Ku h,iril Si«*l»s 



DrVFICHMENT 

Alumnoe/i Ptnxrdms 

( fntr.il ( .itholu Ms 

( .ititoM ' )H 44:*(m 
Si M.(r\ I (MiMiti(;h.iMi 
'.•h.i 4 *M .'I tl 

Kf i^cr |t,i( III) MS 

4iJ0\nu'St 

St Hrrn.iril. OM 4'i.»r 

K«'\ S\Ki'sti*r M.ippni'i 

I iM' (141 I M»o 

( .itholii ( cMlr.il MS 
iPl Shrlilnn \\v S^ 
(.r.ind K.ipids. Ml 4<lS0t 
I KivmI StMrDon 

lovolti Ai .i(i(*(n\ 
1 100 N l.ir.intif 
VVilinrttr II (iO(i<i| 

KoU'rl MiiiiiIm'II 
> W I loo 

lncin«^mrnt 

SI |us«>ph MS 

|H4'H l.ikf Sfiori' HK<I 

( l«*v«*l.inH ()M 44n«l 

|,IITU»s I SlMK tills 

I J M.I tai H4I4 

I iriM ( rnfr«il < .ithotn I IS 

hftM. OM 45HO% 
I ).in Kii|H'rl 

i4pi» • Arh 



Model Development Pr<iKraim 

Bishop W.irUTson MS 

( oIuiiiIhis, Oil 4 LM4 
hirii S( holl 
\h}A) JOH Mf.'l 

Mvri.i ( .itholii MS 
rj^i(,(ilt K(l 
llvn.i, OM 440 r> 
Ku h«ir(l M« ('l«»nu*n| 

KfKin.i MS 
Mri7S(.r«HMi K<l 
South t IK ltd, OM 44121 
Sr M.irv I )owhn^« 
{2\h) \H2-2\W 

Bishop Noll MS 
I SMI MdttMMti St 
M.immond, IN 4h\2ii 
Dt'nnis Ft»th 
i2\H)^\2^im 

ShritM- MS 
)5(M) W I ( Mile Kd 
Kov.iKMk. Ml 48072 
Siini KcnntHly 
(MO S4M-JMJS 

(MihriH Kith.ird MS 
niJS Pennsyk.ini.i Kd 
Kiv«'fvipw. Ml 4Hm.> 
M.irlenc Tyler 
(MO Jfl4-IH7S 

Ms^ir H.u ki'ir MS 
IOfM)W Ktl^orf K(l 
K.il.inm/oo, Ml 4<H)()H 
Bill M.irtin 
{U]h\ \H\'2h24 

( alholK Central MS 
M») Sheldon Ave Sf 
(.r.inH Rapids. Ml 4450 » 
I ).ivid SiMHion 
UilM .>47 ()H70 

St |os<>t>h HS 
J40I (iMth St 
Kenosha, VVI 5M40 
Sr Mary Yannv 
r4l4:hS4-8(iSI 

A«.siimtitton MS 

445 ( hestniit St 

WisKinsin Kapids, VVI 'i44'M 

William O'Brien 

I^Til 715 2420 

I oyola A( .ideiny 
1 ion N laraniir 
Wilinette. 11 hOOSI 
le.in ( orby 
M12) 2f)5-l 100 

Marian MS 

M)Ji Ashl,in<l Ave 

( hi^aKo MeiKhts. II r)041 t 

|a( k Mene^h.in 

Ml J) 7S5-75Ji5 

Madorn.i MS 
M55N Karlov Ave 
( huago. 11 hOfi41 
Marv Mafner 
Ol.M 2H2 2552 

\i .ideiny ot ( )iir I a(t\ 
I <tmWM5th St 
( huaKo, II. hOfi4 ( 
Sr Helen |oM*ph Fellner 
I M2H45 2 MM) 



Bovlaii ( entral ( altiolH IIS 
4000St haiuis ()i 
KiHktord, It (d KM 
Sr M Anthony " 
(HI5I H77-251 \ 

( jiiiiH V Noire 1 )ariu' I IS 
lOlh ^ la( kvon Sis 
(juiiuv, II ()2M)1 
Idhn A Sjirinn 
(2171 224 2 Vm 

Public Relations 

Mt Noire Dame MS 

7 1 11 ( oliinihia Ave i; 

KeaiiinK, OM 45215 

Kalhle<Mi I li|)sknid 

(510 B2 I - (044 

Chaminade-luhenm' MS 
5()5Sludlow St 
Daylon. ()M 45402 
lohn Kiy 
(51 }| 4hl.J740 

Our lady ol Pr«>yi(l«'n( e Ms 
707 W Highway 1 H 
Clarksville. IN 471 (0 
KolxTt l«irkin 
(H12IM45-25JH 

St Palrick MS 
()25 Center St 
Portland, Ml 4HH75 
K N Calht art 
(5171 (,47-7551 

MsKr Ha( ketl MS 
1000 W Kil^ore Kd 
K.ilama/(M>, Vlt 4M()()H 
1 )iane Bish(>t> 
Mb) (HI 2Mf> 

Columbus MS 
710 ColunilHt'' Ave E 
Marshfield, VVI 5444M 
lerry Swerison 
(715) »H7 45r) 

FINANCES 
Nexotiated Tuition 

Bishop M( Namara MS 
Br(M»krn(int BKd 
k.inkak(H>, II (iO<)()l 
ludKc lobn Mu hela 
IH.5) m7 2*115 

Financial Mabili/ation 

William V Fisher ( .iIIimIk MS 

IHOOaanvillePike 

lam aster, OH 4\] M) 

A K Ironilietti 

(M4) (,54 12n 

( leveland (entral ( aiholu MS 

(i550 Baxler 

C lewland, OM 44105 

Kev Neil ()'( onnor 

(2Hi) 441-4700 

l.irising Catholic (entral MS 
501 N Marshall 
lansmK. Ml 4H'n 2 
Kon Srnirh 
(517) 4H4 44(,5 

l)rts<oll ( atholu IIS 
555 N loMibard Kil 
Addison. II dOlOl 
lii Muhael Mahertv 
(5121 54( (,»10 



Fund Raising — denerit 

St Horiaii HS 
2(i22 Honaii Asi- 
Hanitranuk, Ml 48212 
Ml Man(/\k 
I M (I 875 (M47 

Fund RaininK by Single Group/from 
% Single Source 

Newman C eotr.il ( atholu I IS 
1 101 St Mar\ St 
^•rling, II (1IO8I 
'Al Vo( k 
(815) ()25-0500 

Fund Raising by Two or More 
Groups/Cooperative tffort 

St Patru k HS 

5*J00 W BelnionI Ave 

Chit ago, II (>0(i)4 

Priiu ipal 

( M2) 282-8844 

SI Mary's A« adeniy 
Hi^h S( hool ()et>t 
Nauv(M). II UJ (54 
Ann Conner 
(2r)45i w>m 

Fuml Raising from Single Named Event 

St lost-ph HS 
2401 fj^th St 
t^Kenosha, Wl 5M40 
Mtiry Ktirner 

(414) u^A-UbA \ \ 

RELIGION 

Religion Curriculum — Generic 

William V fisher Catholu HS 
IHOKiranville Pike 
I am aster. OH 4n »0 /""^ 
K*'v Sam Pit hey ^ 
0.14) f,54 12M 

Bisho|) Flartley ftS 
1285 Zettler Kd 
Columbus, Oil 4(227 

Kristina Knmni 
(014) 2*7. 5421 

St |os<'ph's ( entral ( .itholu 
702 C roghan St 
Fremont, ^ 4 (420 
Ki( h.tr<l Fr^Mirn 
1414) \ \2^^A7 

M( Notre Maine IIS 
71 1 F ( olimibia Ase 
Keading. OM 45215 
Hvv Inm Brussfr 
(51 W 821 (044 

SI foseph ( rnlral ( alfiolu MS 
hlh & C^imu V Sts 

Irontfin, OM 45hi8 - f 

Kev Ihorna"^ Nan 
(014) 5i2 0485 

Fast Calljolu MS 
520<» Field 
Patron. Ml 4821 \ 
Mis C HurK'v 
( M «>21 *Mi50 

Msgi M.K ketl MS 
1000 WKilgofe Kd 
Kalania/(M>, Ml 4«)0(m 
Kay Kau 
((il(>) iHt 2(*4(> 
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SI hU.ird MS 
ttS ItNOsI SI 

KciIhmI VV.irski 
in \\ 741 

Molhcr IhiiMlon* Ciiirnr. MS 
KIMM Hi'lrminl ^\v 
Kiscr (.ruvr II <>Oiri 
Sfoft Diilton 

Itovl.in ( iMilr.ii ( .itholK MS 
4nno SI Fr.im is l)r 
KiMklimi, II «ii1(M 
Hv\ john I MiK hfll 
iHHi H77 JSI \ 

Ml%km Curriculum — SpccilK: Courses 

Si ^ll^llsnl1l' Ac «Ml<*inv 

l.ikrwiMHl, OH 44in:^ 
Sr ^'.ilru 1.1 
i,»Uh JJI 4,?,'" 

InniU MS 

I .ii'»riip \ I )uisiori SI 
KiM'r hirfsl 11 WM^i 
Sr ( .inil ( <)CMt*n 
MIJi 771 H<H» 

Hj'ih'I '\( «i<lrrn\ 

hsliv II *,<rMJ 
Ifiri'M Sl.ifk 

I n J' 'Ml'* <rru) 

t Jmut V Nofff I >.niM' I IS 

iHth \ |.|i ksiiM Sis 

(^iiiiKv 11 (i.Mni 
( ,^n\^\ ( .ini,i< ho 
( J ri J J < J47«> 

Peaie dnd lustice Issues 

MitMt'vv ( .iOidIu MS 
I ' \tt SiifwrHir \\r 
( Irvrl.ind OM 44114 
Si \1.ir\ Kilj 

.jifi. mil rvj 

M.lMtiin< .il MS 

.•n-^f) MiII.imI k(l 

krx k\ Kn <r MM 141 Mi 

*^l I fsnl.i ,h\rn\\ Ms 
I M'M Mt Mrll.in M 
( rof mn.itr ( )l ) I^.MH) 
I .iff\ \1.iK 
. il l< <H)I t4ln 

M.ifMO MS 
Ml! s lov;.in sr 
Mrsfi.rw.ik.f IN 4<i"»44 
Ki'\ Sc hncjl»*r 
.'l*|. r 

\t.ni.»M I li-rulM'- V< .hI»''ii\ 

h iilii».Hul l\ 4 ' M7 
^1 \1 I )i iriirnrt \ f«'»li«f n k 
r.l.'. Ml' f Ml 

ko'M ,tlli MS 
MMHlMiffdMf 
\1.imhi\MM VVI i4/,»ii 

4 14 MMMt 

( ^hf'pii (it I '♦',»( MS 
s I imlrt 

( >.ik i.ivvn 11 h04'«'l • 
N» \.ilf»l<M'n I'I'i'l.in 



PLAINS 

ADMINISTRATION 

Loftg lUnge Planning 

•M,in,in MS 
741K) Milit.uv Avf 
Orn.ih.i. Nt (>KI )4 
Sr Cirolyn FoU'V 
1401) 571-2fi1H 

Physical Plant 

St Fr.UKis Horgi.i K(*Ki<''^*il 
KHN) HorKM l)r 
VV.ishinKton, MO dMm) 
Hv\ F I Wi->l()h 
M14) 2^9 7871 

Other Administrative Successes 

Kuemper MS 
109 S Clark S| 
C'.irrolUA 51401 
K(»v Tom Geeliin 
(712) 79J- JS9h 

Assumption MS 

10.M) W( ('ntr.il P.irk Ave ^ 
\h\\vn\H)r\, lA S2H()4 
D.in MilliT 
(119) iJd-Sn ) 

Arc hbishop Br.ulv MS 
IJlKXXikcMIc Ave 
WSt P.uil. MN SS11H 
lohn Albert 
M2) 4S7.H791 

SI FcrfSii Acidrniv 
SM)0 Miiin SI 
Kdnsis Cilv, MO h411 \ 
Sr Biirb.ir.i Vt'rh,ivi»n 



FACULTY 

HiRh Morale of Faculty/Staff 

(Vhirn C.itholK MS 
709 Plymouth SI NE 
li> M<irs. lA SlOtI 
Hv\ john M( Ciml 
(71 2i 'if>.> h4()1 

M.irgiM>m> MS 
41 1 Avi'C 

Wfst Point. lA S.>h'ih 
( i<i>rKfii Mtirn)t'vrr 
( i19) Hi7 f.1 M 

lottMo (jr.K V MS 
1 TiO (i.ir(k>n,i Am* 
Frulh'V, MN S'i4 12 
K.*thv Murphs 
ih12) S71 911h 

( .ilhcflr.il MS 
W.ishinmon A Sulb N 
New Ulm. MN 'ih\)7\ 
l).iw S(hi(>tti>rl 
(SO") r)4 4SI I 

C .irdin.tl Kittor Prrp MS 
S421 rhrkl.i Avp 
SiMMirs, M()(M120 
Hr I K(4l(«r 

I n4) m 7979 

I 'rsuhfic A( .idrfiiv 
\A 1 S S.ippin^toM 
S( IcHJis. M()f.n.^2 
Sr lor)« I ciwr<'\ 
I till 9M) 4'rih 



Moly F.miiiy MS 

PC) Box H 

Linds.iv. NE hHh44 

Sr Mdr^.lr(•t Ann W.iileiider 

(402) 42B-1J15 

Si P.itniksMS 

PO Boh 970 

North Pkittis NF (i9101 

Ferry St hunt 

(402) 512-1H74 

Low Turnover of Faculty 

Kuemptv MS 
109 S( kirk St 
Cirroll lA SI 401 
Ki'V Tom (jK'kin 
(712) 792-J59h 

Professional In-Service Training 

Kuemper MS 
109 SCl.irk Si 
Cirroll.lA 51401 
Sr MtU^dret 
(712) 792-<59h 

Evaluation of Faculty/Staff 

Roncilli HS 
1400 N D.ikot.i St 
Aberrlwn, SI) 57401 
Ri( h EnKier 
((.05) 225^7440 

Ml Aulev KeKion.il MS 
902 Pe.irl SI 
loplm, MO MH0 1 
Sr Cons|,in( e Fii'elski 
(417) (.24 9<20 

Other Faculty Achievements 

St M,irys Central HS 
1025 N 2nd St 
Bismarck, NO 5H501 
Kit hard I inike 
(701) J2 <-411 1 

STUDENTS 

Diversity of Race, Cultures and 
Traditions 

Bishofi Ho^an MS 
122* F Mever Blvd 
Kansas City, M(J <i41 M 
Sr Vit kie Perkins 
(KUi) 444<14()4 

Student Activities, Unspecified or Other 

( ardirial Kilter Prep MS 
S421 rhekia Ave 
SI Louis. M()<.n20 
Br I awrerue Keller 
(il4) <fll 7979 

Kosati Kain ( atholi( diris I IS 
4<K9 hndell Blvd 
Stiouis, MObMOH 
Miss B An(k»r''on 
(n4) 5H fl51 \ 

i ardinal Kilter Prep HS 
S421 Thekia Ave 
SI loins. MO*in2() 
liMHi tlender .nn 
I M4> »H1 7979 

Marian MS 
7400 Military Ave 
Omaha. N( (iKI M 
Sr ( arolvn f olev 
(402) S71.2MH 



Enhancement of Student Self- Image 

St Marys ( enlral MS 
1025 N 2nd SI 
Bisinark, Nl) S8S01 
Richard Limke 
(701)22 <-411 \ 

Ursuline A( a(femy 
)4 1 S Sappitiglon 
St Louis, MO bM 22 
Sr Tom Lowrey 
( J14) 96h-455h 

Discipline as a Learning Tool 

Newman HS 
2445 19th SW 
Mason City. lA 50401 
Kev Rmiler 
(515) 42 J-f)9 <9 

Gehlen Ctilholit HS 
709 Plymouth St NE 
LeMars. I A 51031 
Rev Gerald Feierfeil 
(712) 54h'512h 

Regina HS 
4225 Third Ave S 
Minnea|xjlis, MN 55409 
Laurel Gillsun 
(b12) b27-2U7 ' 

Foil no Grai e F1S 
1 350 Gardena Ave 
Fridley, MN 554 *2 
Dave'Nigon 
(h12) 571-911h 

St Francis Bor^M KeKional LIS 
1000 Borgia Or 
Wasbington. MO b i090 
DoMK Li^hl 
(Mrf) 239-7871 

St Louis IJniversily LIS \ 
49/70 Oakland A\ e 
St, Louis, MObMlO 
Art /inselmeyer 
( n4) 5M-0HO 

Nr)tre Oame HS 
120 E Kipa ^\v 
Si Lrniis, M()hn25 

kuth S(be)lMl 

014) 544-lon 

1st Marv*s/Bunds( hu Mt'niftrial 

b22 N Mam St 

Independence. MO h4050 

I P Tompkins 

(Hlh) 252-H70 

Sprin^beld C atbolir Lis 
bOI S Mferson 
SprinRbeld. MO ()5H0b 
Sr Mary Raynald Bbmer 
(417) 8b5'2H97 

Thomas More Prep-Manan Mi^h 
1701 Llall SI 
Mays. KS <.7<iOI 
Angelin.i ( ap.'Ika 
(91 \) h2'^i (i'^77 

Recruitment Techniques 

Dowling LIS 
, 1400 Bii^^alo Kd 
WesI De*- Moines. lA 'iOjhS 

Mh ba(4 ( o(irv 

(515) 2^1 um 

Del a Salle MS 
25 W Island Ave 
Mfnnea|M)lis. MN S5401 
Ki'nt Lvans 
(♦,12) <79 4(.71 
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Kosili K,iiM C .irhoiu (.iris MS 
4 tH'M iiHlfii KKit 
St tiiins M( ) l»U«m 
Sr M.ifv;.in'l Ntm S< I mile 

Hifth PertenUKf Post High SthcMil 
EducAlion 

KrKin.i MS 
\M'>n K(M \u*s\vt \\v 
low.t( ilv. \\ tJ.\40 
Sr hiK rr«'»M'l 

Norfolk C .ilholu MS 

PC) Hon imr 

Norlolk. \E hHroi 
fom h Hints 

l«ir||f NiimlN*r in C iKurrkulum 
Proffraim 

Ar( hhishfij) Bf.i<lv \ IS 
I.MNM ).ik(l.il<- Avr 
WSl Kiul. MN r»I IM 
lohti I ii/p,itrif k 

Sh.inlrv MS 

F.ir«o. M) "iHKU 
Hr KoKfr H4>t/olfl 
(roh -, ,HI 

( .itlMflr.il MS 
VVi*l>sU*r 
OfiMh i, N( (iHl n 
(ofi) Kros 

HiKh PercrnlaKT Low*lncome Students 

lovol.i MS 
(*(nnI ( ouriM't I )f 
\1.ii)k.ito. MN ''iftoni 
fori I f ,if Iwriv 



CURRICULUM 

Academu Eiicrilrnce in Gener«3l 

Kfi ktn.in \ (S 
I 'Ith St NJ 
IKt-rsulli'. l-\ *>J04(. 
I )tf k Mcs4 firr 

St M.irv Hiindsi lui Mi'mon.il 

N M.iin St 
lml«*|MMMl«'ru V VU ) UAiVii) 
I V fotiipkirts 
(Hll.i J'lJ H^W 

Bishop \ (ov^iio \ IS 

K.if)s.is ( il\. M( ) h4 Ml 
Sr V ti IVmKiH ' 
i'Ui?> i4o.| 

knlM.illillS 
fttiM Knlitk Au' 
( liM.iln. M hiW I.' 
rrtnt ip.il 

Aradrmk tuellence Naming Spetifit 
le(hniqiN>^ 

Sh.itilr^ MS 

, I ith Aw N 
hif^o \\) 

( .ithiflr.il MS 
i'lnn VVi'hsIrr 
( )ifi.ih.i M f.MI n 
Si I »iMTif. SloMfi 

' la*' I ' » I 



Scienif and/or Mathematics Model 
Program 

( oliMiihus MS 

W NMUh SI 
W.itorloo. lA 'fi}70J 
Mr (»illM>rt 
i .Mi iJSH 

W.lhl<>r( MS 
JOOS K.inr Si 
Duluj |ue. lA 52001 
jost'ph P Merciro 
( M«)J SHi.4771 

Notre O.inie MS 
7().»SK(K)st'vHt Ave 
HurlmxIoM, lA S2M)2 
jost'f»h S ()riilf) 
(MM) 7S4-H4i1 

M.irquetle MS 
4n AveC 

West Point. lA S2bS(» 

AKn«»s Link 

{ ilM) S24. i4l2 

lourd(»sMS 

C enter St 7lh Ave NW 
R«Kh«»ster. MN SSMOl 
lois (ieist 
(S()7l 2H4. mi 

( •irdin.il Muench Sennri.irv 
KM) iSth AveNE 
KirKo. ND SfllO^ 
Mtink Liihore 
(701) 2i2.B9h9 

Atiidemy ol the Visit.ilion MS 
i02() N Ballds R(| 
St Louis, MCJhlJ J I 
lanet P.irsons 
(il4l4i2-Si5^ 

S.IC rwl He.in MS 
4lhiW Third St 
Sf^lui, M(MjSiOI 
Kifhtird Btihner 
(HU)) HJ7- iHOO 

Cithedral MS 
JMOO Webster 

Onuih.i. NE hflHI • 

Solid Kork 

(40 J) ^)Sb USS 

Aqcjin.is MS 
Box 149 

DiividCitv. NE hf\h\2 
Sr Renii^i«i Kersc hen 
i4n.>) \U7 t|7S 

Molv hiniilv MS 
Box H 

I iiulstiv. NE fim>44 
Prmr »p.il 
(402) 42H iJIS 

Writing/English Skills Model Program 

lovol.i MS 

( »(mmI ( ouMM'l I )r 

M.ink.ilo, MN SMJOI 

P.ini ( .idy 

r,07) JHH 2W 

V)lki l)u( hisne MS ( tept 
hOl S Sihhh\v Kd 
St loms. MOhif il 
S)i«.,in ( i(mn) 
I ir4> 412 2021 

( enir.il ( .itholu MS 
l2f)0N Kuby SI 

(.r<ind Isldod. NE f>HH()| ^ 

luhe K.ivl 

i lOH> IM4 2440 



it.i St 
) S7^)| 
ild \ 



/ 

Computer EdtKation/Literaiy Model 
Program 

W.ihlert I IS 
JOOS K.ine Si 
I) .l)U(|iie. lA 'i20(ll 
|oy(e Miirk.i 
( il9) SHJ-9771 

H(H kin.in MS 
I i2S 9lh St NE 
Dyersville. lA S2040 
Ewylii Sc herbrin^ 
( IJ')) H?'^-?]^ 

I fH:rd(»s MS 

( enter St & 7lh Ave NW 
K(Khi»ster, MN SS^OI 
|(x» Miiyer 
(S07) 289-1991 

Cithwlr.il MS 
Washington if* Sixth N 
NewUlm, MN 5W)7J 
Kdthy CtKjk 
(S07) iS4-4SI I 

Kom .dir MS 
I400N Ddkot.i St 
Al>erdeen, SI) 
Don Hoijfsc hitd 
(h05) 225-7440 

Neriiix H.ill y 
7*0 E LfKkwofKl Ave 
Webster droves. MC) *> » 1 1 9 
Sr Nancy Wutwer 
( i|4) 96^-1 50S 

Springfield Catholic MS 
hOJ S lefterson 
Springfield, MC) f>S806 
Sr Mary Raynald Blomer 
(417)865.2897 

Daniel | Gross MS 
7 700S4g»rd St 
Omaha. NE 68147 
Br Eugene Meyer Peier 
(402) 7i4-2(K)0 

Guidance Model Program 

Newman MS 
244!i 19th SW 
Mason City. lA S040I 
Al E( kelniann 
('515) 42i.h9i9 

( or lesu At.idemy 
102 (OCiravois Rd 
St Louis. MO hil2 J 
liilie Walker 
( il4) 842 U4f> 

Duchesne At.adeniv til Sac led Heart 
tMh & Burl Sis 
Onuha. NE 68 HI 
Sr Shirley Miller 
<402) SS8-i600 

Norfolk ( alholu MS 
PoBox 1607 
Norfolk. NE 68701 
Evonne Barkink 
(402) i7r27H4 

Chemical Dependency Individual or 
Group Model Program 

Assunipliof) MS 
1021) W( entral Park Ave 
Oavenport. I A S2804 
Inn) Sunder Brush - 
( n9) t26 SU \ 
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Academy ol the Molv An^-ls 
NKollel <it fi6lh Si 
RichtieM, MN S'>4 2 t 
Alt Iverson 
(612) 866-871.2 

( athcHlial MS 
7lh Ave K ird Si N 
St ( loud. MN ^6*0 1 
P.iul I Wenner 
(612) 2M i42l 

Gifted/Talented/College Preparatory 
Model Program 

Regina EtS 
2 1 SO R(K h*»ster Ave 
Iowa City, lA S2240 
jini |a(obnieyer 
(n9) HB.S4i6 

Academy of the Visit »tmn MS 
m() N Ballas Rd 
St Louis. MO 6il il 
Martin Milstead 
(il4) 432.5i5i 

Other Specific Model Programs 
Including Fine Arts 

Newman MS 
2445 19th SW 
Mason City, lA 50401 
Rev RenEx*r 
(515) 42 i-6939 

Academy of the Holy Angels 

Nicollet at 66lh St 

Mlnnea^>olis. M1^ 5542 J 

Sr Mary Walter 

(612) 866-8762 
• 

Roncalli MS 
I4(K)N (Xikota St 
Abefdt»en. SD 57401 
Ri( h Engler 
(605) 225-7440 

Bishop Ryan MS 
$16 1 Ith Ave NW 
Minot.f4D 58701 
Patrick Limke 
(701) 852.4004 

Er Flanag.in MS 
2606 Maniitton St 
Omaha. NE 681 il 
Rev |ini (jilg 
(402) HM n) 

Marian EiS" 
7400 Military Ave 
Omaha. NE 681 )4 
Sr Carolyn f*oley 
(401) 571 2618 

8e( knian^lS 
I i25 9lh SI SE 
IV'rsville. lA 5204') 
jat k Klein 

(n9) 875-7188 

( relin MS 

495 S Maniltne Ave 
Si Paul,MN 55116 
Br Mi( h.iel Rivers' 
(612) 690-244 \ 

i ardinat Muenc h Seminarv 
100 i5th Ave Nf 
largo. NO 58102 
Sr P.itrK la Forest 
(701) 2U 8960 

tninions ( entr.il MS 
Box i25 

Sirashurg. Nl) 5857 i 
les Kramer 
(701) ii6-26l7 
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Ncriiu Mdll 

S M) k l(M kwiMMl Ave 

Welistcr (|r(lV(^. MO 0(1 1«) 
Kiilh HiirK(*lt 

( or }csu Ai.i(l(*niv 
KLMOC.MVois K(l 
Stlouis. MC)h(l2( 
Sr ( .irol S.insone 
M14)H4^ lS4h 

Notri* O.ime MS 
\Ji t Kip.i Ave 
SI Idiiis. MC)(M1J''> 
Sr M.uv Bry.if) ( Kvi»ns 
(n4iS44lor> 

St 1 1 'res. I S A( .ultmtv 
''ifiiHI \(.iin SI 
K.itis.is C ily. MC) (.41 I ( 
jr.ln l.iilcvilo 
(HIM . 

SprtrixtH'ld ( .ithdiu I IS 
<iO| S lcit(>rMiii 
SpriiiKticld. MO d iHOh 
Hvtw C (ilirr 
|417i m»s Jaj)7 

OtHhcsMc '\«.if|«*nn i»l S.»i ri'd HiMrl 
With A Hurl Sis 
OiiLihci. N( <iHin 
Sr( I.M«v 

(r I l.in.i^.in IIS 

Jfidf Kiiiulton Si 

( Jm.ih.i. NM.HMI 

Kev |mii ( iil^ ^ 

i4n.>t U1 MM 

( ciitr.il ( .itholit MS 

1J(M)NKiihvSl 

(.r.iml Isl.ind. M f.HHDl 

I l.irnc VVi.M k 

I (OHi \i\A .M4(t 

St r.itniks MS 
l*0 Hnx *r(l f 
North I'l.itti- \t t.'Miil 
I kiirnisk^ H 
. tOH' "> iH"4 

SPiKllllAI ( nviAif 

( hrktian Communitv Inviilving 
Students/ Pdrrnt^i/ Teac hers 

( I ihirnliiis I IS 
i.MI V\ Ninth M 

( .cMfn ( .ithiihi Ms 
PKiMotith St Nf 
1 1- Mm- I a Moil 

Kr\ ( .t'f.llil I fifilfil 
. • t . il 'O 

I).- I.I '..illi Ms 

• . \\ I.I.H'.I \v»- 
Mii(rMM|M»l". \^N . » inl 
\\i { \n k| ilicr 

|ni).,ll>'. IIS 

( fMit'i SI \ *lh Am- NU 

Im ••r.'» \^N . .'Mil 
\^U' I r 

t il. M*. 
n I l.inrtl. »t 'A\ 
\.i |.(. \r« .I'M • 
K'l \ \\>i li ti I I I l» ii j n ini'i 



Shanlev MS 
705 nth AveN 
r.ifKo. ND 58 1 02 
Hr Roger Bet/nld 
(701) 215 5S«I 

St M.irvs ( t«ntr.il MS 
1025 N 2n(l St 
Bisnurk, M) 5H50I 
KKh.ird Umke 
(701) 223-41 n 

Emmons Central MS 
Box i25 

Str.ishurg, N[) 5H57 t 
h»s Kr.unt»r 
(701) nh.2bl7 

Bishop Ryan MS 

nth Ave NW 
Minot, NO 5B70I 
Patrick Limke 
(701) H52-4(M)4 

Ursuline Acaclen)y 
\4 1 S Suppington 
St louis, MO hn22 
Sr torn I owrt»v 
(n4) 9hh-455f> 

St Marv's/BumKihu Menion.il 
(.22 N Main St 
ln(lej)en(ience, ViO 64050 
I P Tompkins 
(Hlh) 252-87 i » 

ScUrt«H Mean MS 
4lhW Hiird St 
StMl.iti.i, MO h5»()l 
lr('nt> (Xivis 
(H1(>i 827- )800 

I r Maniigan MS 
2(iOh Mcimiltori S 
Onuha. NE h8l . 
Stephen (fretinH>an 
(4021 (411 \\\ 

Campus Ministry — Genertr 

St I oiiis I Jnivefsiiv MS 
4'i7()().iklancl Ave 
SI luuis MO hH 10 
Rev frank Re.ile 
in4) 5il'0((() 

Ros.trv MS 
I "20 Rediii.iii Ave 
St loms. MO (>M iH 
Sf I rnnede lufn^st 
< il4) :'41 I \\\ 

IhntD.is More Prep M.ui.in MikIi 
1"(I1 M.ill St 
M.iu's. Ks ()7(i()l 
Re\ lohii I ti^er 
«4().»i (i2'» (I'l"^ 

. K.Mxalh MS ^ 
Ii4()l HtH\\i k \\v 
( )m.th.i \1 dnri.' 
Prrnt ip.il 

Campus Ministry witli Speiifii Elements 

lotiDo ( ir<i( e MS 
1 i")!) ( i.irden.i Aw 
Ifullev. MN >'")4<; 

Su»» ( )ll/KVskl 
TM^^'Vl Ml Id 

Djniel I (.ross Ms 
" (HI S 4 Uil St 
( )fn.ih,i, M (.hm:' 
Rev I ii^eue Svv<i'IH'\ 
, Id ». ' \ \ .'1)00 



Retrcati— Studenti Only 

Notre Dame MS 
320 E Ripa Ave 
St Louis, MO 63125 
Ed lewandowski 
014) 5441015 

Retreats — Students and Others 

Creighton Preparatory SchI 
7400 Western Ave 
Omaha. NE 681 14 
Rt>v lames Michalski 
(402) 393- 1 190 

Liturgy and Sacraments 

Cardinal Mueni h Seminary 
KM) 35th Ave NF 
FarKo, ND 5B102 
Rev George Mohman 
(701) 232-8960 

Rosati-Kain Catholic Cjirls MS 
4)89 Undell Blvd 
Sllouis, MO 63108 
Rev Cierard Welsch 
(n4) 5n-851 \ 

Service Programs — Students Only 

Wahlert MS 
2005 Kane St 
(Xibuque. lA 52001 
Sr Elend Moye 
(J19) 58J-9771 

A( ademy of the Moly Angels 
NicolU't at 66th St 
MtnneatK)lis, MN 5542 i 
lane l^oyle 
(612) 866-8762 

Service Programs — Students and Others 

Oowltng MS 

1400 Buff.ilo R(l 

West l)t»s Moines, lA 50265 

Ktireri lhu(>nte 

(51 .» 225-U)0() 

St Eli/aMh Adideniv MS DepI 
(401 Arsens.il St 
Slloui\ MO 6 M 18 
Sr lohn AntcMiio 
I M4) 772 5107 

Vi.inney MS 

HI I S KirkwofKi Rrl 

Krrkw«KKl, MO 6 il 22 

tohn Biirc ke 

Ml 4) 9(,5 485t 

A(.ideni\ ol the V rttilion IIS 

(020 N Ball.is Rd 

St louts, M(^ 6(1 n 

Sr Mary Virv.iriia 
1(14) 4(2 5(5( 
Rostirv MS 
1 r^'O RcMlrn.in Ave 
St I (Mils. MO 6)1 (H 
Sr N.inc v 1 vdoii 
1)14) 741 1 M( 

Kudos 

M( Adlev Regional MS 
902 Pe.irl St 
Inphri. MO (i4H0l 
Res M.ifk Bov<'i 
(4|7i (.24 <H2() 



PARENTS 

Learning Programs for Parents 

Pacelli MS 
)11 Fourth St NW 
Austin, MN 55912 
Steve Murray 
(507) 4(7 )278 

School Board 

Regina MS 
4225 Third Ave S 
Minneapolis. MN 55409 
Sr Mary Ellen 
(612) 827-2677 

St Elizabeth AcacJemy MS Dept 
(401 Arsens,il SI 
Stlouis, MO 6)118 
Sr Beth Fetkler 
()14) 771-5134 

Parental Involvement In School Life 

Rt^gind MS 
2150 Rochester Ave 
Iowa City. lA 52240 
Sr lois Prebil 
(319) 338-5436 

Assumption MS 

1020 WCentrdl Park Ave 

DavenjKirt, lA 52804 

Ddn Miller 

()19) )26.511 ) 

DEVELOPMENT 

Parish Involvement through Student 
Service 

Moly F.iiiiily MS 
Box 8 

hndsciy, Nl 68644 

Sr Margtiret Ann W.illender 

(402) 428- )215 

Alumnae/i Programs 

Thomas More Prep-Maruin Migh 
1701 Mdll St 
Mays, KS 67601 
jtU k Sclir<iiiirn 
(91 )) 625 94)4 

Rone alli MS 
6401 Reduk Ave 
Onidhci, NE 68152 
Prtiu ipal 
(402) 5717670 

Endowment 

Pacelh MS 
)1 1 Fourth SI NW 
Austin, MN 55912 
( l.iytou Mever 
(^^07) 4)) )4H9 

( reightou Prepdifitorv SchI 
7400 Weslern Ave 
Oin.ih.i, Nf 681 14 
Rev (i(*(irge Sulltv an 
(402) )9) I 190 

A(juin,is I IS 
Box 149 

D.ivid ( itv. Nl (186(2 
Rev Adri.iii Merht>k 

14021 (6" trs 
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Miidel Di*vekipnient PriiKrams 

I tllli Hiilt.iln kil 

Wv'A Di's MnUH". I \ , 

M.irv ( ii'i* 

( ri'tiii MS 

Vi't S \ l.iiiilirH' \v«' 
St r.iiil MS .1 if, 
M.ii .miI.im 

I »(• I.I S.iilr MS 

I VV IsI.iimI Ave 
\^inniM{H)liH > I tiM 
Kr M.IS1I 

KrutiM Ms 
I • • . lluril \vr S 
MiiiiMMpnlis M\ iMll'l 
I )i,iiif' ( ortiish 

I hi'snc Vi.Mifinv oi "^.ii nil MimiI 
{lilh \ Hiitl Sts 
< hii.ih.i. \| hUl n 
Sf S Mitli.f 
'4lL*. riH {Mill) 

1 ).ltiii l I ( ifiiss I IS 
'"(HIS .Mrd Si 
( )t)Mh.i \t fiMl4^ 
loiv Miik 
\'U)J, 7 \ A .Mil Ml 

Publk Relations 

( iiliirMliiis I IS 

n W \intli SI 
U.iti-rliMi. I'\ tirn* 

■ M')" ju n"i« 

( .itlMttr.il MS 
V\.i'.liiiu:t(iri \ Sixth \ 
( liu M\ ,1,1) ' \ 
Inlit' SfM'fiii'v% 
I'lO^t ri4 '^144 

St Hi/.iU'lh -Vtulf-fTu MS M(.pi 
Uni Visi'iis.il St 
M If Mils M( ) (, n IM 
Sf M.ir^.Mcl Hr.i(l\ 

( or li'sn At .hli'^K 
ln.M()(,r.)vois k(l 

Sf ifHiiv \i( n.n,»» 

Sf MHfv l.ifU' P.idfl.i 
' M4. /U/ ri4h 

( nMV'.hhit) IVi'p.ir.ttf >rv S< fil 
'4M() VVi'stiTrj Avi- 
( )ni.ih.i. \( 1.81)4 
Hv\ di'orm' Siiiltv.iii 
<4{)J. i<M 1 

riNANCfS 
Hnamial Stabili/alHin 

I (IVOI.I I ts 

( iihhI ( nitns4'l I )r 
M.int.ltn. MM ',MMH 

fund RaKing — C«enrri( 

St Initio I 'lUM'rsiK \ is 
4<i:o ( ).iM.wmI Avi' 
SI louis MO fiM 10 
Krv lorn ( nfMinlr)^^. 
MMi ".n DUO 



SI IMiruL.. MS 

ri )Hux <^7U 

Nntlh Kilh'. \( (iMlOl 

Hill M((..)h.in 

I UlHi IH74 

Fund Raising by Two or M«ire 
Ciroup«/Cooperallve Effort 

Art hiMshnp Hf.idv I IS 
}.MII)(),ik(|.il(> Ave 
WSi Kiul, MN SSIIH 
< i.irv Miu'IU»fkfilf» 
M.I^l 4^,7 H7'H 

M<v)|fip I ici^.ti) f is 
Ij.M I MrvtT HK(| 
K.MIS.IS ( ily, M()(>41 M 
S' Vukir Pi-rkins 
Mil 444 (404 

RELIGION 

Cognitive/Subject Matter 

Hishnp Ky.in MS 
M<> I Ith A\f NVV 
Minot, Nl) ^>H7ni 
r.ilni k Linikf 
I 701) H'iJ ^OlM 

Religion Curriculum — Generic 

Notri* i),Miu» I IS 
7\)I S K(M)st'vt'll Avi» 
Hurlinnton. lA S2bOJ 
Ki'v Milti' Phillips 
I M^J) 7^>4 H4 M 

\<.»rc|upm' MS 
41 J Avi'C 

VViM I'liinl. lA SMiSh 
( ii'Mld Hrrris 
( M'>« »7.V|Hr)2 

A(HJin,is Ms 
Mo\ I4<l 

D.ivid C ilv. Nl fiHhJj 
Krv KolHTlKoh 
<40Ji J07-M7'i 

Norlolk ( .ilholu MS 
l'()H()( H»07 
Norlolk. Nf 0H701 
Ki'v f).»n)i,in /lUTli'in 
I40.>i J7I.J7H4 

St VLirvs MS 
4!h \ Adams Sts 
( ) Nfill Nf UH7U\ 
Ki'v Dvorak 

(40 J) nr, .»<,r) 

( (Mitr.il (.tlholu MS 

IJOON Kiibv St 

C r.ind Island, Nl hHHOI 

M.irv Wil*»s 

I {()M) {H4 .>440 

Religion Curriculum — Specific Courses 

Villa Dofhrsnr MS I )rpl 
MOI S SiMHMir Kd 
SI louis, MO fMMI 
Sr ( l.nidf l)<'iT)oiisl)cs 

Peace and (ustice K%ues 

. lila l)u( h(sn(> IIS I H>pt 
HOI S S|M««i*i' Kd 
SI Inuis, MO hM M 
Mrs NcK'l B.irrett 
• M4) 4 U M)2A 



SI Irri's.i s '\{ .idcinv 
")(>()() Mam SI 
Kansas ( ilv. MO fi4 I M 
St I ilccn Sinils 



SOUTIIUASl 
ADMINISTRATION 

Long Range Planning 

SI Xav.rr MS 

1 ()()>) I'oplat \v\v\ 

Ifrttisvilli'. K> 40^17 

tfdl'larrr 

(SO.M <M7-47|J 

Institutional Survival 

Moly lamily MS 
tM2 Wim hrst«'r \\v 
Ashlatul. KY 41101 
Hr Waller li.i« 'M|Kirl 
(000) (J4-7040 

Other Administrative Successes 
SI Mary MS 

POHox 7(>0H. IJ4nini(lal(> Kd 
Paducah. KY 42001 
Hv\ ( icrald ( .tlhonn 
(SOJ) 442-l(>HI 

MotHKODKTV ( atholu MS 
Kl 10, POHox 42 A 
Motitgotiicry, Al Uil lo 
Thomas I Doyle 
UM)^») 27$-72JO 

FACULTY 

Professional In-Service Training 

Sat r(»«l Mrar! At adrrtiy MS Dcpl 
M7''> Icxin^toii Kd 
loiiisvillf, KY 40200 
Sr Ujuise M Willrnhnnk 
(S02) H47-lHfll 

X.ivirr Mnivrrsily Preparatory 
Silo M.ina/in*' Si 
Nrvv Orleans, LA 70ir» 
Sr Ainu F^»an 
(S04) H9**-000l 

Spiritual In-Service Tr^iining 

S| Vm* ent's Al id«Mny MS 
207 E hlHMly SI 
savannah, (.A M40I 
Sr Mu ha* l Mary Hrchiicr 
(912) 2J0-SS0H 

|()hn(arrolt MS 
{402 DHawarc Au> 
M Pirr((>, Fl { U^O 
( lydr Kussfll 
{ <0S) 404 S200 

STUDENTS 

Diversity of Race, Cultures and 
Traditions 

St Matys A(ad('niy MS I Icpt 
2404 Kiissi'll Kd 
Alfxamlna. VA 22 »0| 
Sr AlMf 

(700 ' UJ-OU^i 



Student Aitivilies, Unspecified or Other 

( atnolu MS oi Prnsaiola 
i()4 \ W S( (lit SI 
Pcosauila. M (J^OS 
\ irgini.i I lolland 
('M)4i 4 U \2't 

Sf ( harli's MS 
too I )otnini( an l)i 
lapLur, i A 70(M)M 
( I l.is||.| 
(VM) 0^2 JHOM 

enhancement of Student Self-image 

Art hhishop Hlmk MS 
17 (,r*«tna pKd 
(.rt'ltia. I A 700'-, J 
David PiMilry 
('»04) io7 jO20 

Discipline as a Learning Tool 

(iihhons MS 
12 { Manklin Si 
PftrrslHjr^i. VA 2 JHO? 
Hymi W(j<Nlhn 
(H04) 712-»iS70 

johfi C arroll MS 
POHox 10207 
Birmingham. AL JS202 
Art Kcitnwater 

(20';) qnoi^o 

Xavu'r LJnivcrsity Prrparalory 

'il 10 Maga/inc St 4 

New Orleans. I A 701 IS 

|nv( V Cok'man 
(504) H9M-0001 

SI Aii>»ustim» I IS 
2000 A P TiirtMud Ave 
New Orleans, I A 701 Pi 
leo lohnson 
(^04) M44-2424 

leurlin^»s ( atholic MS 
1 Teudings Dr 
lalavette. lA 70S01 
(iKKge L.iird 
(MH) 2»S-'i711 

Kedentlorisl Sehior MS 
SJOO VVildwocMl Parkway 
Haton Kouge, I A 7080S 
David Laird 
(S04) JS7-7H41 

Recruitment of High Percentage 
Non-Catholic Students 

dihhoris MS 
12 J Franklin St 
Pelershurn, VA 2 JHIM 
Sr Christine 
(fl04) 7U-0S7O 

Moun, S.iles 1 IS 
Box 01 (0 
Ma(on, (;a M2H 
Sr M Fidehs 
(412) 740-27fio 

High Percentage Post High School 
Education 

Sai rtnl Heart MS 
' 14 Tro|iin I ane 
Ville Platte. I A 70SH0 
|(M elyn |oulN>rt 
(MH) U}\ I47S 
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larRe Number in C(h( urritulum 
PriiKrams 

if |c»hft \ i.iiMn v |'ri |i Ill 

Nc'\N ( hliMii. I \ "nl U'. 
H»ih S'liilh 
r,M4i 48h «. 

Hiffh ^^rienlage l«i^-|n<iiiw MudenK 

•if Xll^Ml ,fliU' \ tS 

.'l,nii \ I' I iiifMinl \u' 
Nrv\ ( UU.vi: IV 'I'll'l 

I IM I jlllll) t( tfl 

•,ni 'I'll. 'I.' I 

( I 'KRK ULliM 

A(.iri«>mK i HI (>ll<*m 0 in (ii*m*r«il 

MmiihI l ie •«.ili I 
U(.« I.I ((. 

M.if .11. ( .\ n 'M 

Si I iilcl. 
•n .'• ' t(i .' 'JU. 

\VlMt|'.nlli(M\ ( .ittilil ■ \ Is 

K'l III n ) Kfi. 1 ' \ 

\W»MlUf Ml )(■«'. M WiIMi 

I hi MM.ls I I )n\ li- 

I' :"i.n III rU" < «iiH «'j>i < MS 
I . ( I'liir.il \'.( 

\i('mi>tM. i\ umA 

Si \t ( ..ihlii'M.I 
•ml *r. (, U I 

S| Ut ll.l Im .1 \l .Il|«- ll\ 

r< > Km I .'P 
< i»v .iu;tiiM 1 A n i 
\Vin.',orMt( siMHi i 
,iM J "i lM 

li-niliMv' ( ili4 I Is 

I t't Ili. lliM-. I )t 
I .ff-tM-Ih' I \ M 111 I 
( .iri il N •i(tc< .1 ii I 

lUt .Ml . M 

jfiiii ' I IS 
Iit'l (ti.ifvK SI 

< ■ 1 I \ S 1 ,1H I 
\U k'H l| I'.l I I tU.II.I 

A< .id<*mj< (x< olli*n(t' Naming Sp«*i ifu 
Tf( hnHjufs 

.III- ( .iMo.l' t I > 
IM" I \1 ii;"..i \,« 
Kn,,x . .Ill ! \ 'Il 

1' H K\.i;- , 
(.1 I ..' I •<.'...' 

sr H> 

"I » li.,. ■«."/. I • n I KM 
I' h,. il- K 'i t SiMl 
. r I I . 

■.M ' H ■ li.nl 

Si \vm V and «»f M,ithi*miiti( s 

' .IM.ltf I llW'.l l I I . 

■!■ \ |i n,;. ..... vi 

K'. , If k< \ ' It ' I '■ 

\ < I I'l..!. . 

• I ; ir. ■ 
\\ |i. I 

I., .. l-n J ^ '.•,•„ I [V „«|.. 
M! . I » \ M H'l 
' •< .1 ( I L< . 



( hf'siMn Huitfirrs Ms 
■»'»()() VV ilfH l ( .rc>\r K(l 
Mrnifihis IS 1«> 
I'.llk VVnn^ 

I iA\ • "Mitj 

M )»isi'|ih I IS 
'III) ( .lilt Sf " 
( ifi't'iiMlli- MS 
}\r\\\v Siir Iiih|Mfiiii 
if.()li \7H^r\} 

( f l\ IMgtdM ( ,|tll(ltl( I Is 

hi(M) Dixie IIikIuv.u 
( (iMMKlun KN Hni I 

I ,lliJ\M I Iflps 

f.iihi 4 M ')>')! 

Ncilir I ).iMir \i .ult'Mu 
llillori t)r 

( ii\ iiu'.fiMi 4 jui I 
Sr M f flH'I 

Jhl ) WM) 

WrilinK^English Skills Miidel Pri)Kr.ini 

M |osc|ih I IS 
'IM' ( ,(ilt M 

( ,r.'»'n\illi' MS \iri)\ 
k'l iIh iI I >.i\ III-. (Ill 

\(ilfr I »,|itM' \( .i(l( iM\ 
llillini Di 

( OMIIUldM. K> 4IUI I 
Sr M IdM'lli- 
if.llf,) Jfil 4 too 

I iiMil.i ( Picp 
•t.M jiinl.in Sf 
slir, \c[iorl 1 A 1 lol 
Slijinn ( )iiIh>ii 

Cimipulrr Fdiu«ilion/Liler«iiv Mi)del^ 
PriiKram 

St » r.iiif IS I )r S.iirs | Is 

M( tn.iiUfivMi \\\ .'♦>So , 
S.ru \ I'' rsi'l.K 

■ t04i '.'Ml r>'>'l 

( hrisrdptirr ( iilnriihus F IS 
tOOOSU /nil 
\ti.tnii II MU,-, 
\ti-. ( iiliiif> 

' ui 1 ^' • \ vr,o 

sf Ifutm. s ViMifMs I IS 

l'( ) ^itx Ml tfi 

I. Ml I jndrid.iir II H ni> 

K< H tl ^ k'icl)liiu'. 

;u',i II 'oo 

ifihn ( .wnill I IS 
MO.' |)|.|.|^^.^lr ■\\r 
I r I'lcx r \\ { M >(> 
I- ml ( I Hri.in 

■ ',1 ' . 4h l "i.MIO 

I luisi.,rn ifMilhiM . I IS 
.'HMt U linut ( .(<) <• Mci 
Mrmnfiis I\ WM IM 
B( l!(.n({ri(.( 
''h)|i ^Mdl 

Sf '^t iiiisl.ni , I r. 
.!'( ) Box < .1 
K,u St 1 1,(1]^ \V. ' 
\\t Itiii.irdo 
Mil Ui ■ "lo I " 

l)r SiIm, HS 

I.' 1 KcnVVfMMt I )t 

I run-.^illi- III,' 14 
\\,iit\ Mmni^ur 
. .11," .iJiH h', fO 



UlsflDp HlOs^.llI I IS 

IrtliTscin S. ( ifciM' 
'Mrx.iiuiii.i kV 4I(MI 
Sr I h/.iU'th 
ifiOhi fiT) .MOM 

HrdttuM M.iftin I IS 
4401 ftvsi.in li(4(|s -Nm* 
NcvN OrliMns I A 
Br N(mI ( idldcri 
i M)4i .'H \ UW.I 

Siilii.K o '\< .)()i*ni\ 
loo ( dlle^'c A\c 
Snl>Mid. AK 
K('\ Bcnrid S( hlKit riM.in 
iS0l> <*I4 4.»*IJ 

Guidance Mintel ProKram 

SI .M.ir.s V .iilrrnv I IS I )r(>l 
,.'404 Kussi'll K(l 
Ali'x.tndn.i. \\ UH 
Sr Alu r ( diuldfi 
S4'> ()I4^ 

Sf I I. UK IS Dr Silrs IIS 

\hftb Sj 
Mdrn.iiiIdvMi. \VV .'f.'^iO 1 
I )(im!li\ Simons 
I I04i "I'l'l I V}^) 

P.M(>lli MS 

liii...\ t )r \ I.Mrt" ( k(l 
( dliimluis. (.A M'JOr 

( \ Mtfll.l ( fllldcfs 

i404i Iftl 4^HI 

( .itfllllu I IS dt I'tMls.K dl.t 

i04i VV StoU St 

I'CMS.K dl.t. 1 1 ij'»0'i 

I Urn K.iitludp 
iM04i 4 14 U'M 

( luisll.lf) HldllUTs MS 

".•MM) VV.iliuit ( iftni' K(l 
\t(Mti[ilii<;'. IN IMI |'» 
I iilhiT I'.trkrr 
(•101 1 *>M.' "Hdl 

Bishop Hross.irl HS 
^|(>tt(>r(«r^ii K (tfn},v I 
■Mrx.milnii. KS 4I00I 
S* I \ ,in)',i'lit.t 
rhOhi h^'^i JIDB 

Acaclfnn Vill.i M.Kldnn.i I IS 
.''>iK? 'Xfnsli'rd.ifii Kd.id 
( o\ ini;fdn 4 I Mh 
. \irdt(> I diincinffM 
d.OM Ml hM { 

Scfdn A( .i(l(MM\ 
i jii.il Sf. 
Ni'\N ( nlr.inv I A ^'H I'l 
|d,i(i |dhiisni> 
i'>04> B.?7 i<Hr» 

Sf [iliiujtiil Its 
IM W M.n*.n"li.i 

I IIIIM IV 1 A ''0 )1 '» 

Aniiind.i I ctlfiii ^ 

n Hi 4^,7 .r»'».' 

I dSdlii ( dlli>K(' Pm'p 
'1/1 Utv\,\n Sf 
'•lirr\( (<nd. I \ 71101 
I )nnn.i BiUirr 
I MBi .'.M .'h 

( homti .)! Oependi'm y — Individual or 
Croup M'Hlel ProKram 

Knoxviilr .itfidlu MS 
HilO I M,i«Hdli,i \\r 
Kndx\(llr. IN r'H 
l^i'\ f iiMik Ki( lunls 
; I-.) *».!'» 0.»h.' 



Sf IdUls IIS 

lh.>o B.iiik St 

t.lkc ( luri. . I A .^OhOl 

|.in KdlKTf 

I MHl 4 \U 7J7S 

Krdrrnlons] SiNiior I IS 

too WildwdiMl I'.iikw.iV 
B.lKui KdUMi'. I A 7(mOS 
l.iiiv.i kcllcf 
('^04) r»7. 0'Mh 

Gifted/Talenled/ColleKe Prepardtory 
Model ProKram 

St M.irys A( .idt'ms I IS I )ppt 
J4()4 KuNsrIl Kd 
AU'x.indri.j, VA J J U)l 
Si AIk (* ( diiddd 

M.uist S( hi 

Bdx 10047, \shldid l)uiiW(HHiv N 
Atl.iMt.i, (.A KM 1*1 
I )dn ( iiskrs 
(404) 4^." 7J0I 

)dh" ( .irrdll MS 
l\/ odx lOJfJ? 
Hi|tiTth^ll.1rn: Al r.^OJ 
Art K^iihw.itfi 
*>M-hl'>0 

Ip^in.M ul.ilc ( diu i'pfidii I IS 
I'J'j ( rntr.il A\<' 
Mcniphis IN iBI04 
Iriv \ \,ins 
(MOh .'7h hMt 

S.i( rf'd I liMit A( .idt'iUN I Is [ )cpt 
M 7") I rxiMi;fdn Kd 
IdifisNilIr, KV 4i)M)U 
Si Idditli Ki( (• 
r,Oj) H47 IBM 

Ar( hhishop BI<Mik MS 
r (.rctn.i BKd 
(.rctiM, I A 700'. I 
I id MddlcN 

I ".04) \U7 Jti.M. 

Sf Ad^iistino MS 
J<.00 A I' IiirtMiid •\\v 
Nr-W ( )rlr.uis. I A "0 1 I'l 
In. ilinsdii 
(V)4i '144 J4.'4 

Other Specific Model Progfdms 
Including Fine Arts 

( .iidiM.il ( iihhdMs I IS 
.'401 Wrsfrm BKd 
K.iU'inh. N( .!7<,0h 
Sr Kc^iii.i I l.utr\ 

(<H*>i Mji or.o 

l.itlu'i loptv MS 
<H)0 M.idison A\(' 
D.ivton.i B(M(fi. M t.Miri 
KiTiinl { ,dilr 
J»M)4) .''*. i 

jdhii ( .iiroll Ms 
I'O Bdx IO.>(r 
BirininnKim Al r.JO.' 
A t K.iinvv.ifcr 
I Jf)^.) «M i (.1<I0 

St I dins MS 

Ih.'O H.ink St 

Lik»' ( furies I A ^OhOl 

IdiH I LiIIh-iI 

I MB' 4 w. "y^ 

Idhn ( .irroll MV 
MO..' l)»'l,i\s.ire '\\v 
ft hcrif. M M4V» 
I ilii.in |.i( dfms 
( U)'">) 41.4 '».'00 
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\i .nlfiiiv cit I I III SV fi \ 
I I I lirii.tiK\.n 
liMiiv.ilh- KV lii.'itl 
jnii ( li iiii tit . 
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A(.MltM»1\ V lll.I St.M|n(»M,J IIS 

.' )()( I Ainsicnl.iMi Ko i() 

< oMMKtod KV 4ln|li 
S( juscpli M.i»i»' 
ihOfii Mi h\\\ 

s, itiliii \ i.iitdf'v I'n p s» III 

U\U] MlMH<H' SI 

Nr\\ i Idr.ins. I A I Ui 

r.U li 4Hl» ♦).»H'I 

SI S< holiislji ,1 A< ,i(!«Miiv 

Vi ) Mox IJIO 

( DMMUldH, I A ri)4 U 

I (H illc S.irr.il 

r>()4i mj ,?S'J:) 

SI hItlMlIK) hS 

Til VV M.i^ixJm 

liMiui', I A nr/r) 

Koii.ild Agdrll.inI 

lovol.i ( olU>>((' IVcp 
<».M lorH.iii SI 
Slirrv«'|Hm, I A 71 101 
( itTtiKI |oh(ts()ii 

< UH> J.M J^r 

Stihi.M I) A< ii(l(«rii\ 
100 ( olle>K(* 
SdlH.iMi, AK 7.>HI.'» 
Ki'V Hrnno Si hlulrriii.in 
r,Oli iJU ^JM^ 

Campus Ministry — Generk 

( fuKloplicr ( oluniluis I IS 
ICOO SVV H7th A\|. 
MMfiH, f I nih'i 
Ki MidMrl 
I urn \ "iirA) 

Campus Ministry with Specific ^'fments 

Si'lon A( .Micntv 
U^'J ( .Kt.il SI 
Ni'vv ( )»Usins. I A "01 P» 
S» )iihi> ( nltrr 

iso4t H.T 1 ro 

Retreats — Students Onlv 

Knox\ illr ( .itholu I IS 
IhiO I M.i^noliti A\r 
Kiioxullr. IN r'H ; 
Hr\ Pi'ikin 

s: X.ivirr MS 
HiO'» INipl.K \r\i ' 
hnnsMllr KV 4M.M ' 
Ml I'mmm* Mi < (»nti.i( k 

.-,0.': hr 

I i)\ Mi^lod ( tilholu f IS 
It.iM) I hwv I tf^hvv.i\ 
( \)\ u\^U»\. K> 4 M)| I 
Kr\ ( S« IhiUm 
(hOdi 4)1 ) Ttl 

All hliishop BIrok Ms 
r drrln.i Hlul 
(»»rln.i I A "00",) 
I \\\ i<! f'iM)lr\ 
i'i04) )li" .»lu»li 

I )v 1 ,1 S.illc r .ilhohi IIS 
1 nil) SI ( f».nl«». Avr 

( hUwns. I A "01 I , 
f<[ K()lN>tl ( iiinilos.i 

t'.oM M'ls 'ri? 

St Si hol^ii ,1 A( <i f« »n\ 

I'l ) Dux' I ' lo 

( (iMiiK'-iM I A '14 14 

M.ifv \*tr\( Mil 
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S.ii 1(^1 llr.nl MS 
t 14 Irot.ii) I .itic 
Villc f'l.itltv I A 70 iMli 

( ilTllI' M«|\I'UX 

()IH) )(.) 147', 

Kf'ijrinlonsl S^'nioi I IS 
) )0() WiI(Kv<mhI r.iikw.H 
M.ilon Koii^r, I A 7(moS 
lht*l(n«i Ki/.in 
<"»n4» )^»7.(mui 

Retreats Students and Others 

( ovin^ton ( .itholu MS 
IfiOO Dixie MikIiw.iv 
( tKiMKloii. KV 4 101 1 
Krv ( iff^ Si fuiifi 
ihOii) 4)1 S)M 

Sr( h.irU's MS 
100 Doniinu «in I )r 
t.ipKi((V 1 A 700f)H 
|iini»'*% Mk H.ihk 
('i04i h"»J )HOM 

liturgy and Sacraments 

SI )ohn Vt.innrv l*ri*p Si hi 
)HOI MoimM'Si 
Now OrUsms. I A 701 I H 
Kv\ K(hI<h>v Hour^ 
('i04) 4Hfj-*»2HM 

Service Program!! — Students Only 

Hishop HrvM*' MS 
147', [ Sh»'lh\ i.r 
Mctnphis, TN )H1 ll» 
Sr M.Kv |u(l«» ( ('i il 
(MOD )4(i- )0f,0 

Htshop Hro'.stirt I IS 
Irllcsoti \ ( lUiW 
AU'X.HiiIrM, KY 41001 
Sr Kil.i 

0,01,1 *»)'*, J1(?J 

Asi I'hsiim < .tlholti MS 
il 1 SI VfiucMl SI 
Oon.ilOsoiuillr. I A 70)4f> 
Hcttv Ku^m4I 
r,04i 47 i J.'iliO 

Service PruRrams — Students and Others 

hlw.ird (^ VVhilr IIS 
'i',', ( .irdiMtil I )r 
IhdHMl.iux. I A 70)01 
l)r lo'in MoNtrctini 
f ',04l 44fi-M4m> 

\tl ( .irinri MS 

lO'l Hriiinr S' 

Nrvv IUti.i I A 7(ISm; 

SUs ViWrn k I ).ui>»h<'rlv 

MI Hi )Ii4 JIiJ'» 
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N.'tfs I '.inis 
< io".» ^M1 n -(HI 
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PARfNIS 
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Parental Involvement In School Life 
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ln«lilutUinal Change in 
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Al.imedd. CA 94501 
( lare Hanna 
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St Fran( is MS 
2707 f\imo,i Rd 
Monolulu, Ml 9hH22 
Hr hlwarH dome/ 
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la Salle MS 
1 1999 St fuller «d 
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Regis MS 
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Hillilankel /' 
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la S.ilU MS \ 
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(5(Ml ()S9 41 )5 
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M.iri.i liMiN 
I'M tit HMi 
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I I I'M .it ivi-m- SI 
M.inM il.t ( A 'M »n) 
Nutftirnv V Nifllu 
« n >« \ ..'Mi 

Nntf* O.iriM'MS 

S .»ful '•t 
S.I.' joM- ( \ T,! I.' 

urn* .'«M DM 

SluiWnl A( ttvilH*'^, linspec liitHJ ur Olhpr 

Di'S.ilfs MS 
♦H'U Sitfii.H)) St 
U.ill.i VV.iH.f V\ \ 
Mts Imtr 
. »IIM» ,.» I M)\n 

X.ivtrr IIS 

4 "i'i \ 'i-tr St 

I'hm-iitx A/ H-iiJl.' 
Mil h.H'l KliiMi 

(^.itiM's MfriHtrt.il MS 
JMOO (iMii.i I mmU lit 
H.ikrfslirlH ( A *Miir, 
Kf\ jtihfi ( irif iliiK li 

Enhantemrnl of Student Self*lnuxf 

M jnhiis MS 
^01 S f'.ins sr 
I nm-. IX " il P> 
'«( |.m«v S< tHirit«'ltt 

•It m:". 'j.w. 
Dniiplim* 4« d Learninn Tool 

M It.htK MS 
'ills I'.ifis St 

I MMi. 1 y * »! I ♦ ' 
«.M'ti H *^ 

luOn*' Nlfinnn.il ) IS 
M ill S I Ith l.isl St 
S.ilt I .itr ( it\ I I M-no.' 
t Mtitithv ( .irt 

SrIonMS ^ 
1 I VI \ I )ohsnii Kn.iil 
( iMiuJIf.r N/ fri.!.M 
H» lnniillu 
tM).». 'M» \ I'KMI 

Niitir I ».imr MS 

nfl t Mri M ktnrt Ave 
f'lWf .nli» ( A ♦(»» 

I Dfti I tc<|lt»t{ 

I'll' UH4 Hidii 

I'.tr.ii lf't«. MS 

-t.! i I . N iOth M \V 

I ,ini .i.ti-r ( \ <M M l 

Mikf Ml ( iiiiri' 
iHHSi '14 \ \ r»'i 

NMlr»' M.ifMf MS 
4'»'» IM..r.i !>. 
S.lluM'.. < \ riiH 
Ni' I Kit . l.ivl* >r 



M.if\krmll MS 
14(L^ I'tMi.ihoit SI 
Mnimltihl Ml 'M>M.»,? 
|i'tln\ |»»ni's 
iMtIM* 'M'4 I I ' ' 

Krui-. MS 

VV KrM>s l'( > Mnv Id 
St.ivlfin (IK *>/<»M 
I l.it Kit ktn.iM 
f '»(M> Th'l Jl >«> 

Reiruhment Techniques 

S» S( hotiislu .1 A( .ul*MMv 
hi I I'ikr 

( .inoM ( .r\, ( ( I HI.M.^ 
Sf KiilhliH ii 
( M)\) y/''i 7Ai)\ 

Icsilit MS 

I'OHox J'»4<»47 

S.H r.iriMMiU), ( A ^^iMd^^j 

III)) Wiirr»»n 

ClMi' 4H2 WUi) 

MiKh PercentaKf Pmt Hifth School 

EdiKdtNHI 

sr lohns MS 
:(»! S \\\r\; sr 
hmis. IX 7'il IV 
Sr |,m«'v hofiirlil 

St S( hol.islK ,1 A(,Hi('niv 
fiTi I'ikr 

( .iiioti ( ftv. ( () Hi JK' 
Sr K.ircn Hl.iii'l 
I Ulii .>7'i 74*>l 

Sf r\fli' MS 

l»r,.» I.I P,ilnM Ave W 
Af).'hiMn,( A 'l.>a()l 
KniMTt ( oiron 

(:'|4i 7;4-; -.7-, 

( i.i^/ Mcrnofi.il I IS 
.'MIMMiMiM Ittub \ 
K.ik-'isttf<l(i. ( A 'M lO'i 
|»>!«n Kirt(»r 

Uritr Number m C rvi urrkulum 
Prngtams 

St hus X MS 

.>j4«Mnins,iMM.i MKil NF 
'MI:ii(HH»rnu(V NM HrilO 
I'ntM ir>.il 
■ OS) HHrhH7(J 

I .1 KtMfM MS 

lOf, V; Mns- Kit 

UuMis.iiHl ( ).iks. i A 'M Will 

( .ilhy Mohf 

(Hl)^,) 4'r. M'M 

Kosirv MS 
I MO N Ai.if i.( \\r 
hiMiTtiin. ( A •K'hM 
Sr M.iijclMir M.il! 
CltiJ <MM(); 

S»rv»tp MS 

l'r»; Li LiImm A\»* W 
\»i,ihiMni. ( A <J.»H(U 
Kf>\ ( ft.Hti's Mfilski) 
i7|4i 7^4 7S7S 

St f MIU IS MS 

IHHS Mir.HfHHitr Ave 

Moiintaifi Vi(»w. ( A 'M()4(> 

Angr»l,i Ammr 

<4r»i <«iM |4ht 



llihtl I Kt'OtX'tlv SltMDDlMl Its 

I'M) S i4(Mh 
SiMlllf. WA 'iHIha 
Kr\ Miki* H.ittrrlHMr\ 
< J4() (r»(H» 

Ml' S.ili^ MS 

•H'l I SlIMMfflSt 

W.ilLi W.ill.i. WA «MMr»J 
AM ( OiH f«*s 
r»i)»>i '"ij^ WHO 

HikH Percentane Luw-lncuine Students 

( .itlKHlr.it I IS 
IJSiSMdmmW.u 
Ins AukHi's. ( A «M)(HJ 
Ki'v l.iMirs Mii'i^.iii 

'.'I i» TMH 

Sr M.uy's A( .«li»niv ot I ns Aiini'lt's 
701 (,i,i(t» Avf 
iMKlrwiHKl. (.A *m\{)\ 
Sr Mrnni' M M< Kidiifn 
(21 \] *,74 H4 70 

Af( hhfslutji Milty I IS 
'■.OOOMillv A\r 
S.ifi |(>s(V ( A 'ISI^T 
Hf I'.Hit Mrfl.itiil 
(4()Ht I'^i^ hfilO 

CURRICULUM 

Academic Encellence in General 

( cntMl ( .itholif MS 
\ Bfihidwiitcr Av<* 
HfllmKs, Ml 'imol 
K.mu'M.i Stout 
(4iHi) J4S-WiSl 

S«»t(>n Citholu MS 
J4t7C.*'nlr,il Av.' 
( hrvt^nnc. WY HJOOl 
Mu h.icl A Mo'H'in 
I 107) ft 14 iHO'i 

W(Kk|smI(* I*iiihv Si hi 
M)I I'nrtdl.i Rd 
Vorinux V.dloy, ( A ^402^ 
Krv ( hristophiT S»'nk 
I4r.) HSI H2J0 

IfiHii.K ul.itr ( (>ti( rr)tion A( .idciny 
W»2S 74th St 

S.in Fr.Mu is(o. C A 941 10 

Sur I l.ivr^ 
(4ISI H24w?OS;, 

f of*»st RhIki* a S,i( fj'il I Ir.ifl S hi 
4HI)0 I J«)lh Avr S| 
R*'ll*»vu**.,WA <»HO0<. 
Sr M.irilvD Ml Mdrriiw 
(JOf.f H 0700 

Academic EncelleiKe Naming Specific 
Techniques 

( .ith(H|t,il MS 
It I 7 N St.inton 
M P.isn. fx 7^mj 
M.inurl X Amnljr 

liid^t' M('nif)n«il I IS 
h^»0 S Mth List St 
S.ilt Likr( ilv. ur H4lo; 
liifnrs Y(»rkf>vu h 
(H0*» Uii HH'r» 

St Phis X MS 
2.M0 lotJtsi.itu Hlvd NI 
AllHiq»M»n|ur. NM H7I tO 
I'rrru i|i.)l 
(M»S) MOi fiH70 



4 m 



S! Aiimi^lir>r I IS 
i.'hh NiitrMf-n SI 
S.ui l)i»'H<» ( A W.» lot 
Si'd Wilsi.f. 
<l»Mh .MM! 

r.ihna |r Sf IIS 

'I 1 Kl'fSDM SI ^ 

S.ilffMs ( A MiMOl 
Hr ( «iiirii)n 
|4IW») A2} jin. 

Science and/or Mathematics Model 
Program 

St IViiil MS 
I'O Box 7."S 
Shinrf. IX 77984 
N.ifM V littU'tH'ld 
iMJl VM jn \ 

lorctto A(.id(Mttv MS Ml 

1 100 Htifd.ivv.i\ 

M Vaso, TX 7«|M0i 

M,irg,if*»l |,ii kson 

(9ril S<i<»m7.> ' 

Mullen MS 
liiOl SlrwfM HKd 
DiMivrr. ( () HO J i<» 
I),iv«' Ops fid 
M(M) 7ii\'\7hA 

S,KrKlHtMr»C()lh»K«»}lS 
l()7Stll(s St 

S.U1 fr,inusM). ( A 94109 
I) Mtirnnxton 
(4 IS) 7 Mi2«i 

( rnlr.ii ( .itholu MS 

Bnx 4H7B 
M(kI«Mo. CA 9'ini 
( hrrs Wildc 
(209) S24-9<i!l 

Writing/English Skilh Model Program 

|*»suit ColleKi' I'rrpiir.iUirv 
\J H'^ilnwiMvl Kd 
l).dl.is. TX 7S2M 
Ar\n Br(X kvWv 
(214) m7-H707 

St Au^ustinr MS 
I l(K)C;,ilv('sl()n 
Lirj'do IX 7fl04() 
N.iru y bright 
CitJ) 724 Bl n 

l.ith#.»r Yermo MS 
2''iO WjshingUm SI 
H P.isu. rX 7990^^. 
Sr Mitri.i Miinguiti 
(9IS) 'in- 1)HS 

( .ithtHlr.d MS 
12'ilSt.iduimWiy 
l(»s AnKH«»s.( A 9001 • 
Angjl.i Morr.in 
(^M) 22'i 24«H 

Sf M.iry's A(,idrfnv ol I os Aii^5(»lfs 
701 dr.ii »• Avi» 
InKlewfHKl, ( A 9(M()] 

|f).tn Br()4)VM 
(21 \) ^/4 H470 

Alf»n» ' *S 

^•«( KHMldi St 
Mfssion Mrlls, ( A 91 US 
I dwHM 1 yn( h 
(21 \) U.'i <92't 

Notre O.ittfp MS 
70HS BriK kton A\r 
Rivi-rsidiv ( A 92 ^(Hi 
I >tid«i M( ( l<)in 
(714) 0H4 jriOO 



JC 



SH. II H W I \( Mil VI MI N I S 



|> < \ f ll<»l M sriHMH S 



>i tli/.iU-it» f is 
I >(0 Avi- 
( l.lkl.lMli ( \ *M(»()1 
( l.nrr Mtiitn^ct 
,11 )i »L» H'M ' 

•\t( hhisliiip Min\ IIS 
'»IMN) Milfv 

S.in Insf ( A ^riU'l • 
i lOH) ."».' hUU) 

C ofnpuirr Edui Mmw i itetM v Mcidi I 
Priigram 

I frsulnM* A* M\vtt\\ \ Is I li'pl 
V*'.ilr)(il M.<' ' 
IX " »JJ<> 

SuSiiM H ♦ ll'f 

i.>| ti (> >M 

M A|.«iu". Ai .uli-mv 
*fll(((4 Hrll.iirr Hl\() 
Minislon IX TO U. 

Sill.llt KlHIsii 

I 'Ml 

Hn»ph\ i ollr«r Tfi'p *m f>l 
I /(il \ i vuUM \\v 

f'.iiil Mm hf'li'ltfr 

r.itiM \<isifM IIS 

I S.II1 Icfn.iDild K«l 
I .IS Ai .. ( A M(M»h » 

M,H\iiiiHinl t IS 
1«Hit \ SlIM M l HKtl 
I OS AfiKi'li ( A 
( i«'iirv;clli' Stl\ .1 
J I \^A^J I. 'Hi 

SI AntlMir»\ IIS 

iH.rx 1 ur 

t <MU'. Mf-.K f> ( A '^IIMMI 

St Hi/.ifn'tfT MS 
I MM Ulh Avr 
( ».ik!.UHl ( \ IMH 
If lit .11.1 I \{.it\ 

M M.u>. s MS 
Vi ) Hox \'4^ 
Slot Uon < \ •» ».''t^ 
Hr\ Inlui I ulr\ 
'U«|. , ' I Mil 

CiuiiianiP Mfn^\^f^u^%rAm 

( fiili.ll ( jthnlx ) is 

HilhfiK^ MI '.^nni 
■••I \ .I'nir Ml ( ii'.mr,*' 
. liif. .* t t Ml i ) 

I ilr( \n-.lr» ' IS 
.'■M I h-Mi.initri K() 

I fi . \iu'.»'l«'- < ^ 'IDDI, , 
I If \ i.inklitt 

' n- > I . 
n ) Mi.t t iM ' 

Imih: HiM»h ( A 'HiJUM 
sr ( fjicttr W.thi * 

1 rimi- I i*' 
' .iImi.i < A 'I l'»i»l 

\mi< 'vV< tM'i 

inn . .Ml 



Ursuhnt* MS 
*H)Ursuhrir Kil 
S.mt,i Kiisj. I A MS40I 
( vikI) NM'iiilort 
(7071 'i4; 4-MHI 

I.I S.illr M'. 

I IW) SI l.ill«T Kil 

M»lw,uikN'. y IK ')7.KW. 

f^iiMl hS7 4ISS 

^ B<'ll,irnum» f*rt»|).ir.it<)rv 
" 2 KM) S W.ishinKtim St 

I.UfiriM. WA WOS 

Sr jiivcr ( i»H 

UOIil 7S2 7701 

Chemiciil Depemlenc> - :ndividu4l or 
Group Mod«l Pru)(rAm 

Hiilli' C VntMl MS 
M.ihi) St .It Kirk 
Hulti'. MT Wm 
Sr MiiiU*l(in Burns 
(40h; 7i\2 h7ii\ 

Hrnjihy ( nlli'Ki' I'rt'p Si hi 
1701 N ( pn^jl A\«» 
PhiHMiix. A/ HSOI.' 
I MmI r.irnpissiivv 

A(jiiiniis I IS 

J7"^J SicrliMK A\(» 

S,Mi HfrrLirtlirui. t A •KM04 

Hv\ I )<«nni«» S.indcrs 

(7|4( HHJi 

GlflMl/TAknted/Collc}(c Prepdralory 
Model ProRram 

luilKr Meiiion.il MS 
h'iO S I Ith t.isl St 
S,illl.iM*(>lv. UI H4IIL' 
liKiics >t'rkii\ M h 
iMOli till HH()^ 

S,||(HHIllf» I IS 

I *)4'i f ( i)p|M«r SI 
lui son, A/ HSrO'l 
Kp\ Fr.inl Ma .irlhv 

Jirshnp Mnr.i S,ilt«sMn I IS 
iM>0 S Snifi 

Ins An«» lt V f N 'MM).* i 
Kr\ I r.Mik VriiiifDs 

\<|int>iis I IS 

y7J S|iMlrnj> A^^' 

S.in hpriMriliiWi ( A 'r»404 

Ki'\ Kniwrt DdfMt 

r.M4> MM') -W)^.') 

\nlri» D.inu' Ms 
ro»r) BrcM kinn Avi- 
Kut-rsrilr. ( A W^SOf, 
|hi) I Irim'MuH k 
(714. HMM) 

S| liiscph s N»)tr»' I Itinir Ms 
lot I ( hiMruil M 
Al.irtiiM|.i ( A 'MSOl 

( l.iir M.nir>.i 

^4ri> \ 

Nnirr* M.inu* MS 
I'Mi S ;n<| SI 
S.in li.M' ( A Til I 
Sr M.u\ ( ollins 
"MUW .»'I4 I I n 



''Othf r Sfi«i.ifk Model ProKram» 
Includififf Fine Arti 

K(M(hi>r ( .ilhnlii IIS 
A Winilsdr Av<» 
W.KO. TX 7(.70H 
Sr Ir.in Miiht»r 
tHI7| 7S2 HI4<I 

Alvrrni) MS 

2(M) N Mi(h<lhiiib Avr 
Sit'frd M.iilri'. C A <n024 
( .irol l«Hi(Ti*r 
irtlHi 4SS-I4<.I 

l)(in B<)s<(j U'ihfiii,il MS 
IISI S<]n(i,ihri«*l Ulvd 
Kos4'riUM(l. C A 01770 
K M Kiimr 
(^1 II ^m nAi] 

NuUv \X\n\v MS 
4SS IMlnw Or 
S,ilin.is, C A m<*(n 
M.irK,irct WcmiIim k 
(4(»H) 7%7 '',2\4 

M<iriMii MS 

;7|70 Missinri Hivil 

M.iv\s.Hd. CA<M'i44 

Cntu ip.il 
(4ISI 'iBJ ^'iH^I 

M<ir*»,Ur MS 

J7I 70 Mission HKil 

M.ivw.ird. ( A <MS44 

I'niKip.il 

(4IS) 'iH^ SHSI 

An hhishop Mittv MS 
SOOO Mittv Avi* 
S.iri |()stv(.A «)SI29 
Br Sti'Vi' |i)hiisi)n 
I40n) I'i2'UhU) 

St mIMS 
4l>00 M,irtin W^iy 
Olynipr^i, WA ^H'iOh 
' thy IndnviiM 

ijodi 4<n-s(M(» 

IfMMt ( nlk'KH Prcp.ir.ili^N 

UI4S InwtMKi K(l 

IXiH.is. IX 7W\A 

( h,irU's Kdthfrrnol 

LM4) IH7 H707 

liMiit C olli'gi* l'rt»p,ir.itoiv sjil 

HMOO HHI.iiri> 

Moustnn. IX 770 |i» 

liiM (tillM'rt 

(71 11 774-7<iSl 

SI April's Ai.i'iiMiiv 
•M)00 Hv\httv BK(i 
HniisliMi. IX 770lh 
Art Witt kli*v 
|7| 0 77|.HI'J2 

Mtiri.in I hiii'tMn MS 
1 1 101 S ( i sshi'r 
MniislcjM, IX 77071 
' N,in( \ sluMi i.inn 
(71 ?) 7/.> IS2^> 

St Aiinuslinc I IS 
I (OO(i.ilv(Mf)n 
KiriHli). fx 7HO40 
MrUir.ih Vottcr 
(SUl 7.'4 HI n 
liKcttoAi .iilcrny Ms Ml 
I ilJO M.iril.i ^.iv 

M I'.iMi. IX 7m) \ 

VMtti i.« K.isur.i 

/ 



/ 
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Miilk'n MS 
ItiOl S Lowfll Hlvd 
Denver. CO HO. K. 
Miki' Tluini.iv 
rUM) 70l-i7(»4 

Si MtifV N A< ,i»i»'iny (\\ Aiikim»»s 
701 itt^tv Ave 
IfiKlewiuxl. ( A'MMOl 
Sr N.MUy Miirir.i 
U \ I>h74 H47(i 

M John Bos4() MS 

I U)4U S Beilflower HIvit 

BeMHower. CA 40700 

Bill Yurjk 

(21 1) M20-I7I4 

Alverrui MS • 
2m» N MKhillmd.i Ave 
Sierr.i M.idre. CA 91024 
Mary McCullouKh 
(BIB) IS5 I4bl 

Memony MS 
IS24I Kindidi SI 
Missiun Hills. ( A Mn4':. 

Vivi.in johnstiin 
(21 \) IbS 1925 

S,i(fwl Me.if* Colli'K^' MS 
107'irilis St 

S.in «^rjn( is(0, CA 94109 
Miss BiUier 
(4r,) 775 h<j2<> 

St M.iry's MS 
POBox 7247 
Sf.KkInn, C A 9S?r»7 
Mjry Oevim en/i 
(2091 9S7-n40 

St M.iry (if Ihe V^illev A( ,iderny 
4440 SW NHlh Ave 
BeciVfrton. OK 97(M)7 
Sr M.ucell.i P uish 
(SOI) M4- 174'i 

St M.hv's Ai.ultinv 
KilS SW Sfh Ave 
I'orti.ind. OK 97201 
Sr Kil.i ( ar*»\ 
r)(Hl 22B'HlOh 

john \ KeniiMlv MeniorMl MS 
I4i) S 140lh 
S<Mllle. WA 9HH>M 
jo.inne BuIkh / 
(20M 24h-OSOO 

SI PUid MS 
4(»00M,)ftin W.iy 
f)lyfn|)M. WA 9HS0h 
Sr MdMikj Mils 
(2(Hil 49 I S 190 

l)e S.iles MS 

919 t SuriMch St 

W.iILl W.ill.j, WA 99 K.^ 

M.iry B<Mlh' 

(S09) iOiO 

SPIRITUAL ClIMATt 

Chrl^lian Cofrmunily Involving 
Students/ Parents/ Teac hen 

fhonias K (lornuin 
l40Sf ((M)p 12 4 
lylpr. rX 7S70I 
KevWilh.ini I O M.ir.i 
(2141 5(>l 242^1 

Niil.iri MS 

4^)1 Bridge St 

fnrt Worth. IX 7(,|(M 

Prim ipiU 
(H17) 4S7 2920 



If 



Ki'iChiM ( .ithnlit Ms 
.MriJ ^ VVt:H«s.M \\v 
W'U it I ^ 'fi 'im 

mi '» ,M4«r 

1 noi S lics-^iuM 

Mnirl.Mi. ?X 77071 

Hr I N<( holas (ir.ihm.ino 

KilhtM Vt»rifH» MS 
riO W.ishr' Ktnn St 
H Kisn IX 7<M>II » 
Sr rSl.irt.i Mi'MHiiM 

M,ir\<rtM MS 
'))J(MhIm) H)v(I 

< <(Mi I 

St V hiil.istu .1 \i .hIimmv 

C.iniinCilv COMf.'l.* 
Sr K.irtMi Ht.in<t 
M(M» .»7'i 74(il 

Sftfiii ( athfihi MS 
2417 ( onlr.il A\f 
( hrvonrif, WV Hjnoi 
Mi< h.H'l A MorKtifi 

Si ( .uhrniifs Indi.n St h MS ( h'p.iftfmTil 

PoHiiH imu 

S.inf.1 h'. NM HTVH 
Krv ( hn^ Ki'fr 
rtO'ii *>H^ I(i7 » 

( .ifhtNir.il MS 
IJ'V { SMdiitm VV.i\ 
Ins AnKflfs ( A M(M)IJ 
|.inu's ^1(.>t>^,H1 
i.Mti JJS .•4JH 

sr hfhii HoM II MS 

1 U>4()Sttrmiiiwi'r HKd 

H<*llrl()\v*M. ( '\ «M)7(»h 

Bill (ifM)rlni,in 

I.' Mr MJO I "^U 

I.I S.ilU> fIS 

«Hh1M Sini.i M.mIm- MK.I 
Ht ( htis|oph«T H.)ss(M) 

St AiiKustit)«> I is 

t.Mid Niiti:ifK St 

S.IH ( MfUn ( N '«.>IU4 

Kr\ IV|/.i 

1*1 MM JHJ .MH4 

P.ir.H MfMS 
4^14^ S MnU St U 
l.ifu.ist«*r ( \ 'H i {4 

( U'ii M.MtllUV 

iH() i» 'M t i.' I . 

\\4M»ils((|c PfinU S( hi 

Mdftnl.i Ktl 
iNirtnl.i V.ill»'\ ( A '140.' > 
Hv\ SirtKMi ( ) I I(mum4I 
i4l »• H.\H) 

tiDrn.ii iii.itf ( iHK I'ptinfi At .idcrtiv 
U,^', .'411) St 

\ MfU IS( (I ( \ «I4 I |l> 
M.Mtin 
i4r,J H.»4 .»0',.> 

('ti-M*nt.ilr4M> I IS 

TiO Iiifk St 
S.1H If.irM rM o ( A ♦14 I pi 
Si WvU'W Mi MiiiIi- 

«4I »• ur 4 \'n 



Nntrr ( Kiiiu* MS 
Vih S 2nii SI 
S.in |os4\ f A J 
Alur ( > Hru'H 
(408) 2«M j 1 M 

St I r.HU iH I IS 
M Si 

S,icr.iniiMilo. ( A *r»HM> 
Sr ( ,ilh<*rin«' 
('Mh) 4^,2 U*,1 

M.irvkm»ll MS . 
1402 Piin.ihou SI 
Monolulu. Ml <)OHJJ 
|.ir(*(l K.iotnitinn 
(HOH) *»44 1S77 

S| M.iry's A( .idrniy 
1l»r» SW Sih A\r 
I'ortl.inil. OK 97201 
( nrinir V.in Dummi 

S.Kr«nl Mr.irt At.uh'Miv MS 
429 N Hlh SI 

KMm.ilh F.ills. OK 97M)t 
Sr M.iru' Mnnu .i 
(SOI) HH4 754^ 

SI 1M.|(mI MS 
4h()0Marim VV.iy 
OlvmpM. WA 98n(Wi 
Sr MjrM» M( Doritild 
<2(lb) 491 S<90 

Campw Minblry — Generic 

Mullffi MS 
thOl S lowoll Hlvd 
iVnver. ( () fl()2 \b 
Mikr Sh.irhet 
I 7hM7h4 

X.ivirr MS 
•4710N Sth SI 
IWnix. A/ HS012 
Krv NimI f)r.iv(>s Arp.n.i 
(*)02) 277 «772 

I .I S.illr MS 

iHHO E Sii'rr.i M.idrr Blvd 
P.is.iden.i. CA 91 107 
Ml liniothv N.iyw.irld 
\>\ »i i'i? H9S7 

Alrrn.inv 1 IS 
r)241 KiiMldi Si 
Mission Mills, ( A 91 
Sr Eli/,ili*4h Annr Shti'lrv 
I .Mi) th'i i92S 

Si Aii^»iisiiiM» MS 
\Mih Ni(lrni»n St 
S.in Mu-mi, ( A 92104 
Rv\ Kin<' 
ir>l9) 2H2-21H4 

r.iln».i |r Sr MS 
9 tS Kt'rson St 
ViliiMs, ( A 9'i90' 
Br f it/simmi»ns 
I40H) 4.»2 hVi\ 

St M.iiuis MS 

iHfl') Mir.imonK* Ayr 

MiMinl.iiri Viow, ( A 94040 

Sr K.ithrrim* K.is«» 

i41S) 9^H 12M 

M.iMn ( .ilhnlii MS 
ir'i Sir fr.iiM IS hr.ikf Blvd 
K«'nltifld. ( A 94904 
Kr*\ Inhn ( W«*s|«>r 
(4r,i Aht HH44 
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Cdmpus MinMry with Speiifk El<*menl)> 

( hciiiiinadi*.MS 
riot) ( h.iinin.idr Am* 
( .innK.1 Kirk. ( A 91 MM 
K«*\ Allen \)v l.inK 

ij\ \) U7 

Kdsary MS 
1 )40N Ai.iM.i Am* 
hillrrlnn. ( A 920 M 
frudv M,i//(»ri»ll,i 
(714) H79-fi»()2 

SI th/.iMh MS 
ISiO Hlh Avr 
O.ikLind, ( A 94fiOI 
Sr K.ithy Kosf 
(4r,) 'i<2 H947 

|t*suil MS 

90(M) SW B(Mvrrl«>n Mittsd.ili> MW 
PortKind. OR 9722S 
Rry jolin Sthwarf/ 
(^00 2^2'2hh\ 

john F Kmntnly Mrniori.il MS 
140S 140th 
S<Mltlp. WA 9HUiH 
R«'V Dvnnis K«'inp 
(20M 246-0^00 

Retreats-- Students Only 

Ursulinr Aiddemy FiS [)i«pl 
49fM) W.ilnul Mill l.inr 
I)«ill.is. TX 7'i229 
Sr Prggy Bushy 
(214) <h)'hSS1 

j<*suit College Prcp.ir.it(>ry S(hl 
H900 BflUiire 
Mouston. TX 770»f» 
Tom jennisl.ens 
(71 <| 774.7fi5l 

Brophy ( (illoKe Prep VKI 
4701 N ( Vntr.il Aye 
PhiK'nix. A/ HS012 
Kf'v ( irowney 
(*>02) 2h4 S291 

S.ilfX)inlr MS 
I S4S F ( npfx'r S| 
Fill son, A/ HS709 
Hv\ Bill Fl.irry 
(M)2) »27-hSH| 

Don Bos(o FiM hnif ,il FIS 
lini S.in Cihriol BKd 
Rosi'mtMd. ( A 91770 
P.it M.inps 
(H18) 280-0417 

M.irin ( .itholK MS 
<»7'-, Sir Fr.iiuis Dr.iki' Blvd 
Kenttd'ld, ( A 94904 
Sr Rnsi*ni.iry fcvrri'lt 
(4r)) 401 8844 

1 >rsulin«* MS 
90(Jrsiilinr.'<d 
S.inl.i K()s.i, ( A 9^401 
K(>lH*rt K.ind.ill 
(707) '■>42 2 J8I 

S| Fr.iiM IS MS 

2 707 P.UTUM Kd 
Hdiioliilii, Ml 9h822 
Sr |o<in ot Arc 
(808) 988 4111 

SI M.uy ol the V.illey A( ,u\vtt\\ 
4440 SW 148lh Ave 
BtMVelton. OK 97007 
Sr ( ,ithi»rinr M«»rtt»l 
!^(M( r.44 J74S 
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Retreats > - Students and Others 

SI Akih's Ai .idriny 
9000 B(>ll<iiri> Blvd 
Mooslon, U 77(M(i 
IX'tl.i Kolx*rtson 
(71 {) 771 8«92 

M}iry( r<M MS 
<'>t2(MHlr.il Blvd 
l)i'nvrr.( () 80221 
Sr (ilori.i Shiittrr 
()(){) 4SV11M) 

S| h.inds MS 
(.051 M SI 

Sci( ranirnlo. ( A 95819 
Km k Norm.in 
(91h) 452 M(i1 

Liturgy and Sacraments 

St'ton Cilholif MS 
24 1 7 C.VnIr.il Ave 
Cht^yenni'. WY 82001 

Michael A Morgan 
(307)634.^805 

Siu'rvice Programs — Students Only 

Bishop lyn( h MS 
9750FerKuson Kd 
l),ill.u. TX 75228 
S Sriinti Sl,in«iw.iy 
(214) J14-?h07 

J«»Miil CollrK<« Pr««p«ir,itory 
12f45l«iwo(j(t Kd 
IXilUs. TX 752 14 
Rcy Vm(<' M.ildU^st.i 
(214) 187-8707 

jrsuil C ollcKO Prrp.ir,ilory S( hi 
89(M) BelLiire 
Mouslon. FX 770»j 
Ri(h.ird Nv\\v 
(7M) 774-7f,51 

SI Puis X MS 
;24()louis,innj Blvd NF 
Albuquerque. NM 871 10 
Sr Find.i Chdseg 
1505) 88»-h870 

M.irymount MS 
10M) Sunset Blvd 
Fos Anneles. C A 90077 
|iini( e D'lurio 
(21 <) 472 1205 

SI Anihtmy MS 

1*0 Box 1187 

long Be.uh, ( A 90M0I 

Rev AI St oil 

(21 {) 4)5'449h 

St Mary's MS 

PO Box 7247 

S|()( klon, ( A 95207 

Sr Benel 

(209) 957 M4() 



Service Programs — 

Butte (..enlr.ll MS 
ld.iho St .It P.irk 
Bulle. MT 59701 
Sr Nore<ni W.iller 
(40f,) 782 h7(>1 

St llioMMs Ms 
4500Mernori.il Or 
Mouslon, FX 77007 
Ihomas Bonnell 
l7M) 8F»4 fM48 



- Students and Others 



SKiMI l( AN I ACIIIi V I.Mi; N I S IN ( AlllOLM SCIMMM.S ^r»l 



S.)Ml.i Kos.i ( A <r)4ill 
< tiriil August 

I 'n;) j\H\ 

M.irvknoll »IS 
Honolulu. Ml 'H.HJJ 

IW'll.iriniitc rrcptu.ilorv 
.M(M)S W.ishinHloiiSt^ 

Sr |nv< r 1 OH 
iJOhk 7701 



( iihvritl ot thi S,M rnt I Ir.xl MS 
.'.'J.* Bfn.iiKv.iv 
S,in I f.in( IS! CI ( A 'M 1 1 'j 
Williiiin I )v\mv 

Himc ( ciitr.il Ms 

ifinhc M .It r.iik 

WiMv Ml V*7(H 
Sr M.IIV Till I cD.ilitin 

Sr ( .ithrnncs IfHiuin Si hi MS Dcpt 

Vi > Box IHHl 

S.imM \v NM fr'iMl 

Si I'.Ufu k M.ifM' MtMnpscv 



I'AKtNIS 

Irarning Programs for Parents 

Huhop Mof,i S.iU'si.m \ fS 
'Hilt S Snhi 

his Vnut'U's ( '\ «HHl/ I 

If. Mnnlrs 
■/I I* M.' J 

I iMniiiMtlc M^ 

" »IK) ( li.irtiifKMic \m' 

( .tiiM^.i F'.wk ( \ («) to4 

'.M ^ U ' moo 

V hfml BiMrd 

X.ivK-t MS 
rin \ SI 

I hntM.i . « .Ir.f.nf 1 

.i,n,»' «Hi J t'# i 

Irsuil MS 

('< ) H<M • i4h.l " 

.'Ml,. .»H,' <.(Uin 

Parptital InvoKement In Si html i iW 
Ki m Ium ( .irh.ilM I IS 

\\ It II l\ '♦i 'iiM 
I'.il I l.ilvn 
Ml • • \Mt 

Sf IVimI MS 

• -'IK I 
,1 I "II 

( .iilii'ili.il MS 
MI'S. Sf.intnn ' 
I t l'.|..i \\ ''I'ln ' 
M.i- n l \ Vl'.ii'l M 



S< lon MS 

IKiO N Oobson Ko.i(i 
( kjiH^T, A/ •* 
Hr liiruithv 

St lohi) Hos(oMS 
1 W)40 S Mltlowcr Hlul 
Hclltlovvcr. (A <Ht?(Hi 
Mrs liill All/ 
l4*'*>*)2(M7i4 

S<>rMtc MS 

L» IMInu Avi'W 
An.ilKMni. ( A 'WO I 
)o}hi 1 .IVV 
1714) 7M-7S7 , 

(itirtes vl('nn)riiil MS 
JHOO Loni.it mii.i (V 

H. ikmlielH, ( A <Mi()S 
Ki( h FiK k(*r 

iHO'i) i27 2'i7H 

St (ovph's Notre D.inic MS 
101 1 ( hi'stmit St 
Al.inufl.i, ( A 'MSOl 
( Lire 1 l.ion.i 

SI Fr<im IS MS 
J707 H.inMU K«l 
Monultilj, Ml ')fiH2J 
Sr \h( hrle» Me (Jucriifv 
(HOHi •mH-4111 

Hi-tliirinint* -t'ri*p.iriilorv 
J ioo s VV.ishinnioii St 

I. ieoTn.1, WA •m4()'i 
S( lovtc ( ox 

(JOfi) 7'-,J.77(M 



DEVELOPMENT 

Alumnae/i Programs 

( .ilhcdr.it MS 
11 r N Sl.iiiton 
[I I'.M). IX 79*>OJ 
M.Huit'l X Amiil.i ■ 
I'll ii '^i.> k>iH 

Endowment 

Ni.trr IMIIU* MS 
JHJI l.insmK Hkil 
Wt( hM.i F.ills. tX 7f>tO(> 
Koseni.irv M.uni.in 
iHl7' *i041 

SI, II iti ihf Sim A( .idrniN 
TiO Ninth \\v 
S.in I r.iiu K(o. ( A M4I IM 
drrit ic All«*n 
i41S) 7^^ h024 

'\( .nliMMv ol thi» S,H fi'tl t liMft 

i^ifM.lfH.l^h'f Of M 

S^lnn Ok Tin', 
V\.)Vitr I ,if;o 
TiUii '^iMl 40 If. 

M.lfjst MS 
PMH) Kinn*.lrv Sl 
l»iK«'Mr ( )k 'r4ul 
Itili Kuh.iMls 

Model Devflopmrnt Pnrgrams 

I istilifM' Ac .MirfMv MS I 
l^MMI W.ilnnt Mill I .inf 
D.ill.iv IX " 
H<ih S( hinil/ 



St IImmfms MS 
4''>0|)M(>iMori<il Or 
Mouston. IX 7700/ 
I iiirV (i)ll('st)i(' 
<71 iimi4.h7Mi 

MtirvMHUint 1 IS 
I0h4t Sunset Hkd 
I OS Angeles. ( A MO(l77 
Sharon l)el»rieri' 

KM W 472 ^0-^1 

St FMmis MS 

IttH*! Miriinionle Ave 

Mount.im View. ( A '14040 

Angelo A^ui.ir 

(4r)) '>MM4Mi 

M.iri.in ( .Uholu MS 
h7'i Sir Kr.im is Dr.jke BKd 
Kentlield. C A 94904 
WillMin ls(>tte 
(41S)4hl.HH44 

A( iideniy ot the S,ic red Mtsirl 
i7SOI.ui(.ister Or NF 
S.ilem. OR <>7 m 
Betty St.inlcv 
riOil W)4 '>Sh4 

S.Mfed Fle.jrt Aduieiiiv MS 

42^ N Hth St 

Kl.ini.ith F.ills. OK <)7f,01 

Meter Suk.il.K 

CilMt i7H-7()Jh 

Public Relations 

St M.im IS FIS 
hOM M S( 

S.M r.mienl(». ( A 'riHl'l 
Sr ( iilherim> 
mih) 4'')2- i4hl 

St Miirv (»l the V.illev At .idemv 
4440 SW I48lh Ave 
liiMverlon. Ok •»7(U)7 
Sr S.ir.» 

(SOii (,44^74'") 

SI M.irv s At iidemy 
UiT) SW ^Ih Ave 
Portbiul. OK 97.>(M 
Sr Burke 




EINANCES 

Negotiated Tuition 

S,il|Hiint(* MS 
1^4^ F (opiM'r St 
luc son. A/ H^y7m 
tohn B.K I) 
(hO.»i lJ7.hSHl 

Financial Stabilization 

SI |ns,.pl. V, MS 
I ll<M.il.iV( lti'S| 
AI,w»mhI.i. ( A 
Anihonv V Aiello 
l41Si SJi 

Fund Raising — Cipnerii 

Hisliop Mor.i S,ilc«,i,)n MS 
•)hO S Solo 

I OS An^ii'les. ( A 'XIO.M 
K.tlph I Mtirphv 

I'.w.u lete MS 
4.M4 I N U)th SI VV 
l.inc.i^lef ( A 'M , \ \ 
{ Uui M.ifliiHv 
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( entr.il ( ,)lholi( MS 
|'OBo!>i 4H7H 
MiMleslo. ( A TiTi^ 
P(»KKV Crovvlhei 
(J09) S24-b81H 

Fund Raising by Single Croup/from 
Single Source 

M.irist FIS 
1*^00 KingslfV Sl 
tugone. OK 97401' 
Bill RKh.irds 
(SO J) bHh-22\4 

Fund Raising by Two or More 
Groupi/Cooperative Effort 

linni.KuKih* (jiin option A< .ulemy 
. ih^S 24th SI 
S.in Fr.intis(o. C A 941 10 
Sr ('•(>orK('tte 
(4 IS) 824-20S2 

Kegis 1 IS 

SS(*VVKeKis POBox hS 
St.iVlon. OK 97iHi 
)(Mn C .irnev 
IS(M) 7b9- }«n 

RELIGION 

Religion Curriculum — Generic 

( enlr.il C.itholu FIS 
\ Bro.iHw.iler Ave 
Billings, Ml S9101 

Kev Bill C.iwlev 
UObi J4S.(.fiSl 

lhoni<is K (iorni.in 
1405 E LtHip \2\ 
Ivler. TX 7'i7iM 
Ken ( alighlm 
(J14) Shi 24J4 

Don Bos< o T(*( luiK ji 1 IS 
1 IM S«m Ci.ilinel Blvd 
KoMMne.Ml. ( A 91771) 
Rev VVirk Kein.i 
(HIH) 2H0 <)4S1 

I'.ilm.! |r Sr MS 
9i''i Iverson SI 
S.ilin.is. ( A 9)901 
Vh l<ir Su.ife/ 
l40H) 422 h.i91 

SI |ose|ih s MS 
1 ll9|.iMvelle Sl 
AI.imumI.i. ( A 94501 
Anthony V Aiello 
(41S) 52rs2at 

( entrdi ( alholic MS 
I'OBox 4H7H 
M<K)esto. ( A 9 )r)2 
Sr F*,ilrM e M( ( ie<* 
(2091 SJ4 9hl 1 

A(«icl«'niv cit Ihe S,H rvt \ Me.irt 
i7'')0 r»nc .ister Mr \1 
S.ilem, OK 97 10 i 
Sf B.irfMf.i Kturnooil 
CiAi ")«! 401h 

Religion Curriculum — Spe< if it Courses 

St Ihonus MS « 
4)00 Meinori.il Mr 
Ministoo. IX :"no ' 
KoM» S( hi( k 
(71 ii mi4 h(4M 

P.ilei Ndslei I IS 
291 1 S.io lern.indd Kd 
los An^'.eles. ( \ 90UO i 
Br Philip 

1 2 Ml 2 54 yru 
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•XHijin.is \ is 

.»" \» si,.flinv. Aw 

S.in Ufni.ifijinii ( \ '•lll l 

Sr K.ill lrfn Mir.h 

( 'I I) lUM* -4(1 1'l 

Peace dnd lustU^ hsues 

SI ( .ilhciincs IrHli.in St hi MS I hy\ 
Vi ) H(\x IHHI 
S.ihM If NM ir*iOl 
Sf M.Mv Ihfrcs.i ( h.itd 

Kos.ii\ MS 
I MllN Ai.m,! \vt' 
hillfrtnn. ( \ 'IJIiil 
M'( h,iflu^-> SI I aiirciil 

n4i fP'i hin.» 



PI I JiTOHICO 

SUiDENTS 

Disc iplinc* j I r<}rninK f tml 

( olt-mo S^in l^isf I IS I N'pi 

ri »Hox \ A 

K»»» I'mmIm> PR niiM..»H 

|oV( (' MnrUTr.ilf 

(HII'l. ",| HI 



HiRh Percenl4Ke Post HiRh Schciol 
IducatHHi 

'\( .idt'tiiM irnriMt iil.td.t ( oiu i*\H urn MS 
finx j/ IM 

Wiv.rmu" . I'K (M»7(MI 
Anitlli.i I ( .ilMDill.is 
{Him iWJ 7H24 

largf Number in Co-Currif ular 
ProRrams 

A( jdi*n)i.i Inini.u ul.id.i ( oru v\h nm MS 
Box 174') 

Mjv.iKiiiv, PK 0070*) 
Sr I IfD.i ('.irrt>rt) 

High Percentage Low-Income Studunts 

( oU'Kio Sdn IgHiU Ml 

.M C .illf S4UU0 rmiil-Url) S| Miiri«i 

KM)hcMlr.i PKO(W27 

Sr I Ci4iri?v 

IH09) 7hS IHI4 

CURKICULUM 

Computer Education/literacy Model 
Program 

At lUitMiiiii Inini.u uliitlii ( (>rut*|KMin MS 
Hot 1749 

M.iv.iKi"*''. 0070*) 
Sr Mtirv I >wimi 
(I*0*)IHH S4tl 



Oiher Spec ific Model ProRrains 
Including Fine Art« 

St \usi*\ih IIS 
Box SI 7 frtMlrrik<.UMl 
SI ( roix. VI 00H4(I 
I mi Kt)hr 

Om) 77^»-()4S'i 



SPIRITUAL CLIMATE 

ChrMian Community Involving 
Students/Parenti/Teacher^ 

A(4Hlt*rni.) M.iriii Rein.i 
(iLis^dw *f Piidiis ( olli'Ki' I* 
Ki(ih(Mlr.is, PK im2\ 

Add /ubrysc ki 
(H09) 764 0690 

( oleKio Stin luinu u* 

Ci\\\v Siiuct) Fin.il Urh S| Miina 

Ru) Piedris. PK 009^7 

Ki'V ('» rhojntH ki 

IH09) 76S IHI4 

Campus Ministry Generic 

( (>l(*Ki(> S.in luM* MS DepI 
POBox AA 
Kio PttHlr.is. PR0092H 
Rev P.uil Fil/p.ilrKk 
<H09l rSI HI 77 



Service Programs — Students and Oihers 

A( .idcriua M.in.i Kt'itM 
(ii.is^ow ^ P.itlip. ( olltT'f P 
Km) IVmIms. PR 0()9J| 
M.iilhd i ulir.idiir 
(H09I 7fi4 (M)90 

( olt'KKi S,Mi l>;niH <() 

( 4illc' S.uK ' in.»l UrI) S| Miiri.i 

Rio PMMlr.is. I'R 009^7 

liilit* Bonn.ilyiu' 

(H09) 7(>S- iHI4 

DEVELOPMENT 

Alumnae/i Programs 

ColcKM) S.iri lost- MS IVpl 

P()B*)X AA ' * 

Rh) PiiMlMs, PR 00928 

Br Rciymtind GlermM 

(809) 7SI B4SH 

RELIGION 

P^ace and Justice Issues 

At (idemifi * Uru\ ^ei»i«i 
Clll)s^(lw f'i P«idus CoileKC 
Rio Pit('.ds PR'wW^I 
Sr Ti'.es.i D** l.i Cru/ 
(H09) ;(»4 0690 ^ 
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" Procedures for 
Obtaining Additional 
Information 



DATA OWNERSHIP 

The National Catholic Educational Association holds sole ownership of the data sei used in 
this report. 

INFORMATION IN THE PUBLIC DOMAIN 

I. The following material is av'ailable in the public domain for general use as of the dates spec- 
ified below: 

a "A Survey of Catholic Schools" (Preliminary data from the Part I survey), in Education 

Week, April 25, 1984, p. 11. 
b. "Catholic High Schools: A National \'o:\u. \y published in Momentum. September, 

1984. 

* NCEA Convention presentation by Michael Guerra ..nH Peter Benson, April 24, 1984 
(available on audio tape. Contact Eastern Audio Asso'.ialen, 8980 B, Rack 108, Colum- 
bia, MD 21045). 

d. Copies of The Catholic H'>;h 5( hoo/. A Nauonul t^ortrait are available from the Pub- 
lic ation Sales office. National Catholi( F^i.;..i!;onal Association (NCEA), 1077 30th 
Stret*' N.W, Suile 100, Washinytwu, \K 20007-3852. 

e. IheMjy 1985. issue of r\fon?e/ri ".; *vj|| carry a series of articles about this study. 

RCQUESIS FOR CTTSNC DATA FROM MATERIAL IN THE PUBLIC OOMAi M 

In order that a complete record of data dissemination can be createtS, all itations and quo- 
tations should be requested, in writing, and forwarded to t! e NCf A Director of Rese.U( h. 

REQUESTS FOR ADDITIONAL DATA (not in the public domain,^ 

1. Any individual pursuing advanced degree work leading to (dissertation research and any 
diocesan agency must submit a written request to th^ National Catholic Educational As- 
soc iation (NCEA) for permission to use data not already in the public domain, and/or to 
receive a c opy of the data tape. Prior to February 15, 1986, acldress requests to Robert ). 
Yea Tr, Vice President for tX^vt^lopment, NCEA. After February 15, 1986, addre.s corre- 
spondc^nc e to Executive Direc tor, SeconcJary School [department, NC EA. This reqi est must 
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spe( ity the (Lild requested and the reason tor recjuesting lU ( (ss to the dtitti. In th(» ( ase ol a 
student writing a dissertation, the request must also contain a letter ot endorsement trom 
thc^ main advisor ot the student written on ottic ial stationery. Costs assoc ialed with pro- 
( essing the requests are the responsibility ot the individual or the agency 

2. Any professional researc her or researc h agency must submit a written request following 
procedures dc»sc nbed in point I. 

J. Ordinarily spec ial data requests will be limited to those mentioned in number 1 and 2 
above. Any other individual ur agency desiring access to data not already in the public 
domain must direct all inquiries to the NCEA, following procedures described in point 1. 

4. If access to the master data tape is granted, that tape will not include any information 
whic h could be used to identify individual schools. Data tapes will not be available prior 
to March 1, 1985. 
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NATIONAL CATHOLIC EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 

1077 30th Street, N.W., Suite 100 
Washington, D C. 20007- }8'i2 
(202)29i-'-)9'->4 



